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CARL M, ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—I nterpretation—Theory. 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave., 


NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management 
1425 
Vocal Studio: 
N. Y. Tel. 


MME, 


Annie Friedberg, Broadway, 


50 W. 67th St., 1405 Columbu 


MME, KATHRYN CARYLNA, 
Teacher of voice in all its branches 
of tone production eradicated. 

French and Italian Lyric Diction 


257 West 86th Street 


Telephone, 5910 Schuyler. 


*., DOOLITTLE 


AND COACH 


MAUDE 1 


PIANIS1 


FRANCIS 


CONCERT 


ROGERS, 


BART OEE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62nd Street, New York 


E, PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 


BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
i122 Carnegie Hall 


JANET 





SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and, Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method, 
137 West 69th St., New York 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 





JACQUES L. 


formerly Director 
Music School, 
Neighborhood Symphony 
new Studios, instruction 
staff of able teachers 
136 East 76th St., New York City 
Telephone—Rhinelander 4345, 


GOTTLIEB, 


East Side House Settlement 
’, Founder and Conductor 
Orchestra, announces 
in all departments, 











ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mus. Awna Zieorer, Dinecror 


1425 Broadwa (Metropolitan Opera House 
ld, New York City 
el, 


1274 Bryant. 








HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Metr 


4 2184 
Res: om * aon ee 


olitan Opera House, N. Y. 
“Ba ate Ave. N. Y. 


Tremont. 


New York 


New York. 


Defects 


New York 


Telephone, 610 Plaza 


1350 Circle 











For 


Phone 


HARRY 


PROFESSOR 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND Tue Joun Dennis Menan Srtuptos. 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. : ; 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured Teachers of Mary Jordan, Marie Morrisey, 

MRS. BABCOCK Evan Williams, Harry McClaskey, John Barnes 
Telephone, 2634 Circle Wells, Robert Parker, Elizabeth Rhys and over 
Carnegie Hall, New York | 650 artists now in responsible positions 


all particular 


154 West 57th st., New York City. Tel. Circle 
THE INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ | 1472 
AGENCY. ssiealaiadeenlaha 
Secures positions for Teachers of Music in 
Schools, Colleges, and Conservatories. Teachers | ‘Tipp BOICE STUDIO OF VOCAL ART 
recommended for all departments of school and oo 
college work. Macueca Buitvine, New Orleans, t Borer 
Louisiana. Mus. Henry Sox K Roice, Consulting Teacher 
ahh) aie 65 Central Park West Tel. Columbus 7140 
‘ 125 Broadway, Room 43 fel. Bryant 1274 
J. H. DUVAL, ee, 
TEACHER OF SINGING ser : 
Italian and French Opera ROSS DAV ID, 
603.4 Cannecre Hair New York VOCAL STUDIOS 
SS A 1013 Carnegie Hall, New York 
M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra a TrR > ‘CPT 
phy. Normal course in Public and Private School WALTER L. BOC JER ’ 
Music. Special coaching for church trials ART OF SINGING 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 
“The method that does not tire the throat.” 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4834 Morningside 


GIUSEPI 
of 


ate 


3460 


CONCERT 
814 Carnegi 


Phone, 


Dean of Music—University of Virginia. 
Alternate Saturdays 
56 Wesr 68rn Srreer New York City 


EDITH CRUZAN 


Concert Artist. 


MILI 


T CAMPANARI 


BARS PONE 


olitan Opera Company) 
pecent pupils 

d 668 West End Ave 
ew York 


ANDERTON, 
PIANIST 


ARTHUR 


AE 





8, apply 70 Carnegie Hall, 


TEACHER 
Hall, New York 


321 Circle 


FICKENSCHER 


FICKENSCHER 


Teacher of Voice 





RYAN, 





WII 


Will 


Phone, 


T 


and Thursdays). 
of Vermont Summer Session. 


Studios: 





828-829 Carnegie 


Soprano 
Address, 


-BUR A. 


Specialist in Sight Singing 


Carnegie Hall 


536 West 112th Street New York ART OF SINGING 
Telephone 38 P dra Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Telephone 891 Cathedral Studion 1730 Brosdway, New York 
—— Telephone Circle 2131 
HAZEL MOORE, —_—— 
SOPRANO EDMUND J, HELEN ETHEL 
For teaching periods address, (Oo Dp 
Care of Musical Courier, . MYER . 
437 WSR Avense. New York! VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 


Hall 


ELIZABETH K. 


SCHOOL 


Studio: 257 
Phone, 


MINNA KAUFMANN, 


Vocal 
J. 


Ins 


MR. FRANCIS S$ 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


sunibinttnintin = = Pupil of La 
FLORENCE E. GALE, singing, he has the ab 


Francesco Lamperti. 
Carnegie Hall Studios 1103-4, 


L 


(Formally teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers’—No instrument used. 
Both class and individual instruction 
Class courses begin Oct. Ist. Private any time. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 


SOPRANO 
receive a limited number of pupils. 
esidence: 34 Gramercy Park 
3187 Gramercy. New York City 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
VOCAL 
Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 
Vocal Instructor at University 


ENOR, 


504 Carnegie 
Tel. R 


2859 Academy 


Cartall, 


possession 


Res, 


Tel. Circle 1350 


PATTERSON, 
OF SINGING 
West 104th Street 


truction, Lehmann Method 
601-602 Carnegie Hall. 


STUART 


mperti the Elder. 

of my method of 
ility to form gréat artists.” 
New York City. 


UYSTER, 


Phone, 6515W Flatbush. 


INSTRUCTION 


Hall 


iver 7975 


New York City 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 


Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 
MME. MORROW, . M., 
American Voice Specialist § of, Covent 
Garden Artists Highest American and Euro 
pean Diplomas Lost voices positively restored. 


West 107th Street, New York 


Phone, 3213 Academy, 


200 


HERBERT WILBUR GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 

Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
701 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 





VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company. 
44 West 86th Street New York 
Mme. EMMA A, DAMBMANN 
OF SINGING—VOICE 


TEACHER 
PLACING SPECIALIST 


\ s heard for Southland Singers Organization 
y appointment 
Stupio: 137 Wesr 93rp Srreet 
Phone, 1436 Riverside 
Conductor: Leroy Tebbs. Accompanists: Lucille 


Blabb and Willard Sektherg 


Signor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 


VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau ‘and 
‘ecil Arden 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They 
140 West 57th Street, 

Phone, Circle 


New York City. 
3053. 


WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 


Reopening Studios 


in Paris, France, October 1st 


Mme. REGINA DE SALES 


Teacher of Singing 
Inquiries—Care American Express Co., 11 rue 
Scribe, Paris, France 

oo 


MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI, 

VOCAL TEACHER 

Metropolitan Opera rome Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 
New ‘ork. 


Taylor Bldg., 46 Pat St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera 


851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York 
F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 
Organist and Director Summerfield M. E. 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 


Musicat Courier, 
Murray Hill 
ih, Ws) See 


437 Fifth Avenue; Tel. 
Personal address, 408 W. 
Tel. 1530 Audubon. 


4292 
150th 


CARL FIQUE Pune 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 


Dramatic Soprano.. 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


Know How to Breathe.” 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 





SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and M J 
upils Received 
Studio: 607 West 137th Street, New’ York 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 





1425 Proadwey 
Bldg.), N. 
All Mail to " Morgan 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 


( Metropolitan 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


Opera House 


Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNE 


R HILL, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 





Phone, 


VINCENZO | 
VOCAL 
73rd Street 
Phone 613 


240. West 


Metropolitan Opera Howse Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York. Phone Bryant 1274. 
DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
50 West 67th Street New York 


Columbus “Ra 


ORTANOVA 
STUDIO 

New York 
Columbus 





MARIE 


Pianist 


308 East 72nd St 


DANIEL SULLI 


MIKOVA 
Instruction 
Assistant to W 


ager Swayne, 
New York 


Telephone 2689 Rhinelander. 


VAN, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 Fast Thirty-Eighth Street, 


New York City 





TEACHER O 


148 West 7 
2118 Columbus. 


Phone, 


ADELE LEWIN 


PIANIST, 
Authorized Teacher of 
Residence Studio, 1 
Telephone, A 


Downtown Studio 


LAURA E. MORRILL, 


F SINGING 


2nd Street. 
New York 







G, 


COMPOSER AND COACH 


the Veschtizky Method 
15 Hamilton Place 





THE NEW YORK 
VIOLIN 


Complete musical 


Fr. a § 


PLAYING, PIANO 
VOICE CULTURE. 


education given 
from the beginning to the highest perfection 


udubon 960 
Steinway Hall 
INSTITUTE FOR 
AND 


230 E. 62d St 


to students 


1. CARRI, Directors. 





PIANIST, 
251 West 


COMPO 
102d St 


VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 


SER, TEACHER 
reet, New York. 


Phone, Riverside 366 





BRUNO HUHN, 


Singing lessons for 


pupil 


249 West 80th Street. 
Phone 2047 


CONCERT PIANIST 
424 Central Park West 
Tel. 


DAISY NELLIS, 


Concerts. 
Address care Steinway & 


beginners 


4474 Academy. 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 
Nine years of successful teaching and con 
certizing in Berlin Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils 
Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Phone, 4778 Morningside 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 


and advanced 


8. 


Song and Oratorio Repertoire 


New York City 
Schuyler 


ELIZABETH TOPPING, 


AND TEACHER 
New York 


AMERICAN PIANIST 


Recitals. 


Sons, New York City 


Steinway Piano Used. 





Teacher of Mme. 
349 Centra Park West 











FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 


Olga Warren 
New Yorx 
































November 11, 1920 
MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramstic Soprano 


A MeMillen St. 


The Claremont, Apt. 22, 
. McMillen St., Cincinnati, Onin 


ANGE GIVFFRIDA 


vane VIOLIN SCHOOL 
him’s Famous Method 








ss po CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Every Tuesday and Friday from 9:30 A. M to 1:30 P. M. 


‘ENGELHARDT ms 


Address: 61 West 83rd Street, New York City 





MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
‘TEACHER OF PIANO 
Address: Hotel Commodore, 42nd Street and 


Lexington A N. Y. 
Mondays and Temeten thine Hall, N. Y. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF — Inc, 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. jadelphia, Pa . 


MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


OPRANO 








Exclusive waka MILLER, RESSECUIE & TUFTS 








Telephone 8286 Schuyler 1525-27 Kimball Hall, Chicago 
Louise St. John WESTERVELT MORTIMER WILSON 
SOPRANO omposer—Conductor 
651 Wea 169th Street New York 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music, 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





“Not all may become bey but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vrai Music | E 


337 West 86th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor anp Coacn 
Assistant Teacher A Ree Heinemann. 





Telephone Audubon 4440 


PRVEMMELI| 


Louis, Mo. 


um HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 





A=“ PEz 





Philadelphia 





229 West 109th St, N. Y. Phone, Acad 1374 


MARYON MARTIN 
CONTRALTO, ee Ss Stagtag 


Garelye WILLARD "ss: 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, Il. 


° : MINOR Violinist and Teacher 
N 235 West 75th Street, N. Y. 
A Tel, Columbus 9750. 
HENRY A. SCHROEDER 
PIANIST T AND TEACHER 


22 West 85th Street, New York 
Studios: ) 9849 West 30th Street, B 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 

Telephone, Murray Hill 699 


























LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS—Susanne. Baker Watson, Andrew 
. Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton 





Marshall, Fiske O’Hara, Horace Wri 4 "ae 

Wilbur, Umberto Saccetti, Marion and 

other singers in opera and church a Week 
TENOR * 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 


Under Management 
East: Edna Davis West: Lawrence Lambert 


Personal address: 
479 West 146th St. - New York 


oo WILDisst 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelasohn Club 


MAE 


BONNETTI 


Prima Donna Contralto 


CONCERTS and OPERA 
For terms and dates apply 
care MUSICAL COURIER CO, 











Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 
and Director Brick reps Temple 


oneth-B Yoign Thcolgpa! Semon. 
GIACOMO BOURG 


who taught Olshansky, Parsons, Lucey, 
Aronson, Lindgren and others, 


1131 Madison Avenue, New York 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
Metropoliten Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Suite 43 N 


KARLETON HACKETT | 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


:sHUGO 


intend ~~ peed 
ICTION 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
? Telephone Murray Hill 991 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


VAN der VEER MILLER 
MEZZ0 CONTRALTO TENOR 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, RECITALS 


514 West 114th Street 
HAERSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


LSS 


Soloist with Pe York Philharmonic 

a Boston Symphony Orchestsa, etc. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 



































OLGA 
KANNINA 


Phenomenal Russian Dramatic Soprano 


Teacher and Sole Manager: Giacomo Bourg 
1131 Madison. Avenue New York 








HERCULES 


| GIAMATEO 


Using eater tte ose 


Address 
449 Eastern Bivd., Brooklyn,N.Y 
Telephowe 4947 Prospest 





COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK. 


Artist Teacher 


ot ek oe “Internationally | recog- 
ice Builder, Voice Repairer and Coach.” 


mt 

nen Ge in Diction, Pupils prepared for Opera, 
Oratorio and Teacher of Lucile Lawrence and 
many other singers. Studios, Burnet House 
Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





BARONESS LEJA de TORINOFF 


RUSSIAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Available Concerts, Opera and Recital 
Address: 103 West 77th Street New York 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, Musicals, ete. 
FRED V. SITTIG, Teacher of Plane and Accompanist 
167 West 80th Street, New York Phone Schuyler 9520 


BETTY GRAY 


rer FOR CONCERT ERT ENGAGEMENTS 


:ORASSE ws 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Address: Suite 1107, First National 
Bank Bidg., Pitts! » Pa. 


K RAF T 


Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 
454 Deming Place, Chicago 


Bonel# VALERI =: 


ter McKinney 


COMPOSER 
DEAN OF MUSIC AT RUTGERS COLLEGE 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


2 LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTS 
pe Michigan Avenue Chicago, IL» 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company 
Management: Antonia Sawyer - Aeolian Hall, New York 


LOISA PATTERSON 


DRAMATIC-LYRIC SOPRANO 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
Address, Care Musical Courier, New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT oa 


M t: Elle Ms 
enagunes Tels dee., Ctentandiiiie 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Direction: 


Suite 40, M 
ew York City 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘ 


(6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 











—- —— and 


Pim 5 
Pools vat ot 17 Sr 








SChimp> 
































LAZAR S. SAMOILOFE 


BARITONE 
Bel Canto School of Singing 


Endorsed by Ruffo, ae” Didur, 
Chaliapin, ammarc bach, 
Zerola, ete. = us 


Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


—_——— 


Address 








care Thos. A. Edison, Inc. 
Orange, N. J. 
1s KRO N OL New York 
Tel.: 216 Asdubos 


Cellist 
HELEN ALLYN 


H 
A 
N 
Ss 





561 West 147th St. 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Available Concerts and Opera 
Address: 620 Orchestra Building, Chicago, IL 


tataion HOFFMANN ss 


Home Address: St. Paul. 


MARGHERITA BOURG-ZIPERI 


AMERICAN NICHTINCALE 
Concerts and Recitals 
1131 Madison Avenue New York 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
1544 Aeolian Hall New York City 











s 
A 
M 
U 
E 
L 





ARTHUR MM. BURTON 


ere 


Fine Arts Building Chicago 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO, Tel. 9100 Schuyler 
Hotel Belleclaire, Broadway at 77th St., N. Y. 


Mirello BEST 


Specialist in Voice Placing and Coaching 
for Grand Opera, Church and Concert. 


Studio: 138 West 8ist St., New York City 
Phone, Schuyler 8510 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


356 W. 22nd St., New York City 
Tolephone $028 Farregut 











FRANCES DE VILLA 


LL 
* GILBERTE 


L In recitals of his own works 
E Feceees x a Vhs De a 


a” Du ay Lullaby » 


T “es ome "— n the Sweet Spring 
ight 
ae >» ” 


Hotel Wellington, Seventh Ave. & 55th St., N. 
Phone 1066 Circle 














DR. NICHOLAS J. 


sain 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Granberry Piane Schoo!, 839 Carnegie Hall 
Residence, 522 West 136th $ }NEW YORK 


Tel. Morningside 4860 





KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. S0th St., New York City. 5829 Circle 





JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 FW TH AVE 
NEW YORK 
esv 1963 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces tor Season 1920-1921 


Operatic Chorus—Director ROMUALDO SAPIO 


Dramatic Director, MILDRED HOLLAND 


Apply to’President!962 Eighth Avenue, for All Information 








MUSICAL COURIER 





November 11, 1920 








The Artrio Angelus 


Reproducing Piano 


With an Original Library of Records 
Made by. the Greatest Musicians 





THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
New York Offices, 450 Fifth Avenue 











The Best Bargain is Quality— 


‘TH Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its en 
maker 

q@ Its continued | use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability | ss $ ‘ 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: = 


MAKERS 























THE 


STEINERT PIANOFORTE 


used exclusively by 


Mary Garden 


M. STEINERT & SONS, STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 











Boston Concert Bureau, Inc. 
Symphony Chambers, Boston, Mass. 
Representatives wanted in every important musi- 
cal center to arrange and manage concerts. 
References required. 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONDUCTOR AND COACH 
395 Fort Washington Avenue, New York 


GRACE HOFHEIMER riansr 


Address: 20 Lincoln Fanny S- Fort Wadsworth, 
Staten Island. ici , = aN 
STUDIO; Steinway Hal 


de “WARR EN Conductor —Coach— Accompanist 


STUDIOS: 
241 West 72nd Street 
New York 
Phone 2648 Colambus 


* ASCHENFELDER 


1 Teacher of ae - and supplementary 
ss 
Studio: 118 Weet 18th Street New York 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elea Fischer, ist Vielin Lucie N: Viola 
Helen Reynolds, 24 Violin Carolyn N Celle 


Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


OVIDE MUSIN’S EDITION 


Belgian School of Violin 


Contains in 4 books every essential for violin 
mastery from Oret ciples to highest virtuos- 
ity; studies and exercises by Henri Leonard, 
translated from the French, fingering and bowing 
where necessary, by Ovide usin; poteetions 
from other masters, Kreutzer, Dont =r 
Fiorillo, Paganini and special studies by Ovide 


Musin. 

The Belgian School is a condensation of the 
knowledge and experience of the greatest Master 
Pedagogues; is « coves, of A and a definite 
system of immense the student ant 


























i. *S Loo: 00; vol. 

Heike Pe pe anal i. 28, O Sodrses a Went’ rok 
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Address 51 West 76th St, Masie Pub, Co, New York City 











His Music 


Masterpieces 
and 2,000 others 


all 15c each 


RDI gave the worldgreat music, 
Century puts it on your piano at 
the remarkably low price of 15c, 

When you buy masic for your piano, 
ask for Century edition 
The paper—the printing—the design- 
ing are high-class beyond compare. 
The music is certified to be correct as 
the master wrote it. You can’t 
buy more—why pay more than 
the Century price, 15c! 
Century Catalogue is complete 
Among its 2,000 compositions 
you'll find ‘ ‘Evening Siar,” * Fall- 
ing Waters,” a iettees Brillante,” 
‘Deux- 


feme Mazurka, 

King.” "Eetudtantina. 
let, Music,” ‘‘Ber- 

ceuse” Dance Es spagnole,” 

Hopes The 3 Spring,” ‘Star of 


he Storm, “Voices, 
of pring,” “Song of the Brook,” 
“Spanish Dance,” and practi- 
cally all the other standard 
classics, 


Century Edition Standard 


Century Edition is the recognized 

standard edition of America—good, 

honest, and fair-priced, You can 

be sure that the dealer who car- 
ries it is also good, honest 
and fair-priced. Insist upon 
Century. 


If your dealer won't supp’ 
you, we will. Complete cata- 
gue of over 2,000 classi- 
cal and popular standard 
compositions free on re- 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO, 
241 W, 40th St., New York City 














A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





Reproducing Player Pianos 


Offices: 9 East 45th Street 
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Extraordinary Performance of Modern 
Music Pleases Boston Symphony Audience 





People’s Symphony Makes Successful Beginning—Louise Homer and Daughter in Recital—Kreisler Plays—Howard Goding 
Gives Pleasing Program—Farrar’s Appearance—Kubelik Retu-ns—Copley-Plaza Concerts 


Boston, Mass., November 7, 1920.—The most interesting 
program in many moons was that planned and executed 
by Pierre Monteux and his reorganized Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, October 22 and in Symphony Hall. The 
French conductor may or may not lack authority with 
the classics—there is intelligent criticism pro and con— 
but there is relatively little cause for questioning his abil- 
ity to sense and communicate the mood and meaning of 
modern music. Last week’s program furnished abundant 
opportunity for the display of Mr. Monteux’s gifts and 
for testing the mettle of the reconstituted orchestra. It is 
no exaggeration to say that both conductor and band came 
through with flying colors. 


The concert opened with the first = wt 


YUVUUULUIULNUILUULAHN LAUTAN 


pearance in this city last Sunday afternoon, October 31, in 
Symphony Hall. They were heard in concerted and indi 
vidual numbers through the following program : Aria, “Del 
mio core,” from “Orfeo,” Haydn; aria, “Empio diro tusei,” 
from “Julius Caesar,” and “Oh, Sleep, Why Dost Thou 
Leave Me?” Handel; “Allelujah,” Mozart; duet, “Quis est 
homo,” from “Stabat Mater,” Rossini, Mme. Homer and 
Miss Homer; “In the Time of Roses,” Reichardt; “Soli- 
tude,” Loewe; “Omnipotence,” Schubert, Mme. Homer. 
“There’s Heaven Above,” “Spacially Jim,” “The Sick 
Child,” “Mother Goose,” The Banjo Song” (Homer), Mme. 
Homer and Miss Homer. Aria, “A tardai troppo,” from 
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symphony of Sibelius, unheard in 
these parts since Dr. Muck’s day. — 
This intensely personal and intro- 


spective music is for musicians, for = 
poets, for artists in general. The E 
primitive nobility of these measures, 
their deep voiced and occasionally 
savage eloquence, the poignant mel- 
ancholy that permeates the music— 
all were disclosed effectively and 
pleasurably : witness the tremendous 
enthusiasm of the audience, recalling 
the conductor and forcing his men 
to rise and share the well earned 
plaudits showered on them. 

A new divertissement for orches- : 
tra by Guy Ropartz—agreeable mu- = 
sic, skillfully orchestrated—stood = 
between Sibelius and that other gi- 
ant, Scriabine, whose stature is ad- = 
mittedly of a controversial nature. : 
From the Russian came his sensa- 
tional “Poeme de _ 1l'Extase,” ex- 
pressing (for the composer and his 
followers) “the joy of untrammeled 
activity.” Manifestly Scriabine was 
a courageous innovator in harmony 
and instrumentation; and, although 
the results are seldom musical to one 
unaccustomed to the Slavic “joy of 
untrammeled activity,” this singular 
rhapsody reveals an imagination and 
a. mode of expression which enforces 
the rapt attention of friend and foe 
alike. The ardent progress of this 
work, leading up to a mighty climax 
which often suggests hysteria, 
sweeps all before it, and the thun- 
derous applause of the audience was 
hardly surprising. A memorable 
concert, indeed. 
Preopte’s SYMPHONY 

MAKES SUCCESSFUL 

The recently organized 
Symphony Orchestra of Boston, 
Emil Mollenhauer, conductor, gave 
its first weekly concert last Sunday 
afternoon, October 31, in Convention 
Hall. The aim of these concerts was 
outlined by Courtenay Guild during 
an intermission in the program. It is, 
briefly, to give a series of concerts 
at nominal prices on Sunday after- 
noons, for the benefit of the public E 
who desire to hear interpretations of 
the best musical works. There is no 
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BEGINNING, 
People’s 
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altogether adequate, due presumably to her indisposition 
With less exacting pieces—as, for example, her father’s 
“There’s Heaven Above” and “Spacially Jim’—Miss 
Homer gave more pleasure, particularly because of the free- 
dom from affectation which marks her work. Of Mme 


(Continued on page 6.) 


OPENING OF METROPOLITAN 
AND CHICAGO OPERA SEASONS 
ATTRACTS WIDE ATTENTION 


New York’s Season of Opera at the Broadway Institution 
Will Commence on November 15—Windy City’s Per- 
formances to Start on November 17—Metro- 
politan Not Going to London 
The Metropolitan has sent out quite a budget of news 
since the MusicaAt Courter last hastened to press. There 
is the announcement that the company has decided not to 
undertake the proposed London season next spring, an an 


nouncement first made in the Sep 
» tember 16 issue of this paper on 
the strength of information from 
London, The plans for such post 
season activities as are likely to 
occur are not announced New 


additions to the Metropolitan list of 
artists are Marian Telva, mezzo 


soprano, and Grace Bradley, con 


tralto, both Americans, and the 1 
engagement of Robert Blass, bass, 
formerly a member of the company 


The season, as already announced, 
begin on November 15 with 
“La Juive,” with the usual cast 
headed by Ponselle, Scotney, Caruso 
and Harrold, with Bodanzky 
ducting. The feature of the week, 
will be the first “Tristan and 
Isolde” performance in English, on 
Saturday afternoon, 


con 


November 20, 


with the following cast Isolde, 
Margaret Matzenauer; Brangaene, 
Jeanne Gordon; Tristan, Sembach 
Kurneval, Whitehill; King Mark 
Blass; Diaz, Dua, Leonhard and 


D’ Angelo ; Jodanzky 

The other operas are: 
‘Aida,” with Destinn, 
Sundelius, Martinelli, the new Italian 
baritone Giuseppe Danise, Mardones, 
Moranzoni; Thursday, ‘‘Elisit 
d’Amore,” with Garrison, Ellis, 
Caruso, Scotti, Didur, Papi; Friday, 
“Zaza,” with Farrar, Howard, Tit 
fany, Ingram, Arden, little Ada 
Quintina, Martinelli, De Luca, Mor 
anzoni. 

The opera to be 
popular price Saturday night per 
formance will be announced later 
The Brooklyn Academy of Music 
season of ten performances will be 
opened Tuesday evening, November 
16, with “Faust,” with Farrar, De 
launois, Howard, Harrold, Chalmers, 
Whitehill, D'Angelo and Wolff. 

CHICAGO'S WEEK 

A tentative schedule for the 
ing days of Chicago's 
of grand opera, commencing No 
vember 17, has developed by 
Executive Director Herbert M 
Johnson, Artistic Manager 
Marinuzzi and their aides 
reasonable degree of certainty 
it will stand as prepared 
will be no Sunday 
opening week, 


conducting 
Wednesday, 


Matzenauer, 


given at the first 


First 
open 
4 

nome season 


been 


Gino 
with a 
that 
Chere 
performance the 


although occasional 


likelihood. of financial profit in this Sunday performances are contem 
undertaking, nor is there any thought plated when the season gets undet 
of competition with Rg Boston way. 
Symphony Orchestra. The new or- = é pith pot Marinuzzi’s opera “Jacquerie” will 
ganization simply gives local instru- =| GIULIO GATTI-CASAZZA, be sung for a BY ca + pete 
mentalists the opportunity to per- General manager of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who is just beginning his thirteenth including Yvonne Gall, Olga Car 
form good music in their spare time = season as the presiding genius of that great institution. Mr. Gatti-Casazza was educated rara, Edward Johnson, Carle Ga- 
and to make such music accessible to = as a naval engineer, graduating from the Naval College at Genoa in 1890, but soon took up lef, Ledovic Oliviere, Dezire De 
local music lovers who, for one rea- & _ the career of an impresario, in 1892 succeeding his father, Senator Stefano Gatti-Casazza, as frere, Vittorio Trevisan and three 
son and another, cannot enjoy the E director of the Municipal Theater of Ferrara, his native city. In 1898 he went to La Scala, newcomers who will make their ce 
concerts of the Boston Symphony Milan, Italy's most famous opera house, and after ten years’ service there, was called to the but on this occasion—Aibert Pail 
Orchestra. Metropolitan to succeed Heinrich Conried. lard, Sallustra Civai and Teofilio 
The band numbers about forty-five Dentale The composer - director 
professional musicians of ability and | will supervise the production in per- 
will ultimately be increased to about NMUUUOAVAOATOUUASUUUO ALTONA LLL LHL LLL son and will, of course, conduct 


sixty men. It has already achieved 

a high degree of excellence, notably in the woodwind and 
brass sections. The strings play with good tone and ad- 
mirable precision, and the orchestra as a whole plays with 
fine spirit. Familiar numbers made up the first program— 
Beethoven’s third “Leonore” overture; the slow move- 
ment, transcribed for strings, of Tschaikowsky’s quartet, 
op. 2; Schubert’s “Unfinished” symphony; Bolzoni’s min- 
uet for strings; three fragments from Bizet’s “Carmen” 
and the overture to ‘Tannhauser.” A large audience was 
very enthusiastic; and there is every reason to believe that, 
with continued support, the orchestra will flourish. 

Louise Homer AND DauGuTer Attract Huce Crown. 


An audience that taxed the capacity of Symphony Hall 
heard Louise Homer, the celebrated contralto, and her 
daughter, Louise Homer, soprano, in their first joint ap- 


“Linda di Chamounix,” Donizetti, Miss Homer. “Ring Out, 
Wild Bells,” Gounod; “My Ain Countree,” Old Scotch; 
“Come Down to Kew,” Deis; “The Flight of the Moon,” 
Deis; “Love Went a-Riding,” Bridge, Mme. Homer. Duets, 
“Tuscan Folk Song,” Gariccioli; Gypsy Song, Brahms 
Viardot, Mme. Homer and Miss Homer. 

An announcement was made just before the concert be- 
gan to the effect that both singers were suffering from 
colds. But the disappointment of the throng was tem 
pered by the fact that the singing of both mother and 
daughter disclosed little conceivable impairment of their 
vocal abilities. Miss Homer, an attractive girl of consid- 
erable charm, revealed a light, fresh soprano voice, which 
she uses intelligently. Her singing of the florid air from 
Donizetti's opera and of the Mozart “Allelujah” was not 


the premiere 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “Jewels of the 
second night, Thursday, introducing 


Madonna” comes the 


Rosa Raisa for the 


first time this season Forrest Lamont and Giacomo 
Rimini will also make their first appearances and Pietro 
Cimini will make his Chicago debut as a conductor 
Friday night will bring a revival of “Tales of Hoff 
man,” with Florence Macbeth in her favorite role of the 
Doll. Dorothy Francis will make her debut on this o 
casion and Margery Maxwell will sing for the first time 
this season Messrs. Paillard and Dufranne will also be 
heard in “The Tales of Hoffman” and Alexander Smal 
lens will Re Se The first matinee, Sunday afternoon, 
will be devoted to “Tosca,” Marinuzzi conducting. Raisa 


will sing the role of Tosca and Joseph Hislop, tenor, will 
make his Chicago debut. Baklanoff will sing Scarpia. At 
(Continued ow page 6.) 





BOSTON 


— 
(Continued from page -5.) 
singing there is nothing to add to what has been 
times——her warm, luscious voice and her musi- 
cianship have won her a loyal following in this city. The 
mother and daughter blended pleasurably in the 
and long was the applause and numerous the 


Homer's 
said many 


oice ol 
duets. Loud 
encores 
PLAYS AT SATURDAY CONCERT 

An innovation which, frem all appearances, hardly af- 
fected Fritz Kreisler’s popularity in Boston, was that which 
brought him here on a Saturday instead of the customary 
Sunday for his first recital of the season, last Saturday 
afternoon, October 30, in Symphony Hall. The violinist 
displayed his familiar abilities in an unusually interesting 
program which included a seldorn heard fantasy in C major 
characteristically songful and agreeable 
Vieuxtemps’ difficult fourth concerto, which was 
played; the newest addition to the deservedly 
“Kreisleriana”"—an introduction and _ scherzo- 
(for violin alone); Rimsky-Korsakoff's sensuous 
India” from “Sadko,” and a miscellany labeled 
Chabrier-Loeffler, Godowsky and Paganini-Kreisler. The 
persistent applause of the crowd brought forth the cus- 
tomary supplementary concert 


K REISLER 


from Schubert, 
IMUSIC ; 
beautifully 
popular 
caprice 
‘Song of 


Farrar Hearp 1n ANNUAL CONCERT 
Metropolitan Opera. 
an accomplished harpist; Edgar 
Claude Gotthelf, pianist, gave a 
concert Saturday afternoon, November 6, in Symphony 
Hall. Miss Farrar, ever cordially welcomed in this, her 
native city, regaled her rapt admirers with Mozart's charm- 
ing air, “Batti, Batti,” from “Don Gicvanni,” and songs by 
Schumann, Schubert, Franz, Strauss, Grieg, Tschaikowsky, 
Wolf, Dvora4k and Gretchaninoff. Mr. Schofield was 
heard in old Italian airs, and in pieces from French and 
American pen Miss Sassoli demonstrated her talents in 
numbers by Bach, Scarlatti, Perilhon, Debussy and Bysser. 
4 good sized audience was very appreciative and the pro- 
gram was considerably lengthened 

Arter Seven YEARS’ 


GSERALDINI 


Geraldine Farrar, soprano, of the 
issisted by Ada 


Schofield, baritone, and 


Sassoli, 


IN Boston ABSENCE, 


Jan Kubelik, the celebrated Bohemian violinist, returned 
to Boston Sunday afternoon, October 24, after seven years’ 
absence, and gave a recital in Symphony Hall. Assisted 
by Pierre Augieras, pianist, the violinist was heard in a 
comparatively uninteresting program, which included 
Spohr’s tuneful eighth concerto, commonly known as the 
Gesang Scene” and rarely played nowadays; Mr. Kube- 
lik’'s own first concerto, exacting and occasionally beauti- 
ful, as in the songful slow movement; and for closing 
number, Paganini’s ornate and displayful concerto in D 
major 

Mr. Kubelik is well remembered in this city as an artist 
of extraordinary technical abilities and for his command 
of tone rather than for any remarkable emotional intuition 
as revealed by his playing. Enforced idleness “in his Bo- 
castle” has not added to his technical excellence 
or to the imaginative quality of his interpretations—if he 

to be judged by this particular appearance. A good 
sized audience recalled Mr. Kubelik many times and he 
added generously to his program. 

EVENING PLANNED FOR 


Kupetik Pays 


hemian 


SUNDAY CONCERTS CopLry-PLAza. 
The success which attended a Sunday evening concert 
given under the direction of Anita Davis-Chase at the 
Copley-Plaza last season has encouraged that enterprising 
impresaria to undertake a series of concerts at the same 
hotel during January and February. 
Hiowarp GopING PLEASES IN 
Howard Goding, the talented pianist, of this city, gave a 
recital Saturday afternoon, October 23, in Jordan Hall, His 
brief, though well varied, program began with two preludes 
by Rachmaninoff, followed by Schumann's sonata in 
sharp minor. Then came two pieces by Debussy, Chopin's 
nocturne in FE major and Albeniz’s “Triana.” 

Mr. Goding confirmed the favorable impression which 
he made last season. He enjoys splendid technical com- 
mand of his instrument, he seeks and achieves tonal beauty, 
and is possessed of a fine sense of rhythm. Moreover, this 
pianist grasps the emotional content of his music and has 
little difficulty in imparting the composer’s message to his 
hearers., He was warmly applauded. Mr. Goding’s prog- 
ress will bear watching. 

New ENGLAND Conservatory ELects OFFICErs, 

New England Conservatory of 
Music held its election of officers in Recital Hali, Friday 
afternoon, October 29. Alfred Hamer, of 85 Tallman 
street, New Bedford, was elected president. He is a gradu- 
ate of the New Bedford high school. As a young boy he 
was for seven years soloist at St. James’ Episcopal Church, 
that city, and at fourteen he went on the stage as “boy 
soprano.” Four years ago he entered the conservatory as 
a pupil of the organ department under Wallace Goodrich. 
He had a year of war service and returned a year ago to 
the school as a member of the junior class. He is organ- 
ist and choirmaster of the Church of the Messiah, Boston. 
His election is a popular one at the conservatory. Other 
officers were chosen as follows: Vice-president, Marie 
Audet, Salem, recording secretary; Anna Bonnett, King- 
fisher, Okla.; social secretary, Eleanor Keith; Des Moines, 
la.; treasurer, Haig Garabedian, Boston. LH wi 

Milan Roder as Composer and Accompanist 

Milan Roder, that splendid composer and conductor, has 
consented to act as accompanist for Albert Vertchamp 
when he appears in recital at Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
the evening of November 17. Much interest has been 
aroused by the fact that at this concert the violinist will 
play Mr. Roder’s “Romance Slav,” which is the second 
movement of his new concerto in G major, now in prepara- 
tion 

Mabel Dunning Riesenfeld, soprano, will make her New 
York debut at Aeolian Hall on February 1, on which occa- 
sion she will include on her program two songs from a 
group of six new ones which Mr, Roder composed during 
the first ten days of his summer vacation spent in Maine. 
Mr. Roder will accompany the soprano for these two 
compositions, A forthcoming issue of the Musicar 
Courier will contain reviews of these six very fine songs. 


PIANO RECITAL, 


The senior class of the 


MUSICAL COURIER 


A Mayor Hylan Concert 


Harry Harkness Flagler, president of the Symphony 
Society of New York, has offered to the City of New York, 
through City Chamberlain Philip Berolzheimer, the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, with Walter Damrosch con- 
ducting for a concert free to the public. For this, event 
Mr. Berolzheimer thas’ secured the Metropoljtan’ Opera 
House for the evening of Tuesday, November 16. Tickets 
may be had on application to the park department of each 
borough. Following the rule of these public gatherings, 
reserved seats will not be held after 8 p.m. This concert 
will be given as one of the series known as the Mayor 
Hylan People’s Concerts, 


OPENING OF CHICAGO AND 
METROPOLITAN OPERA 


(Continued from page 5.) 

night there will be a double bill—‘Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
sung by Francis, Martin and Defrere, and “Pagliacci,” by 
Maxwell, Martin and Galeffi. This will be Martin’s Chi- 
cago debut with the home company. 

Monday, November 22, “Il Trevatore” 
Raisa, Van Gordon, Lamont and Galeffi. Leroux’s “Le 
Chemineau” will follow Tuesday night, with Gall, Pail- 
lad, Dufranne and Baklanoff singing the principal roles 
and Morin conducting. The second week brings the opera 
activities into the Thanksgiving holiday, with special 
bills in keeping with the season and the first Sunday per- 
formance scheduled as a gala bill. It will serve also to 
re-introduce Titta Ruffo to Chicago. 


will be sung with 


Appelbaum Better: Bureau Assigns 


Mischa Appelbaum’s strong constitution asserted itself, 
and, while at the beginning of last week his condition was 
regarded as critical, he improved so rapidly that by the 
end of the week he was able to leave the hospital and go 
to a sanitarium. On Monday, November 1, the Musical 
Bureau of America, of which Mr. Appelbaum is director, 
assigned voluntarily to Leon Prof. . The Musicat Courter 
is informed that this was done without the knowledge of 
Mr. Appelbaum, owing to his condition at the time. He 
intends to send a statement of his position to this paper as 
soon as he is able to prepare one. The bureau’s liabilities 
i said to be small. The treasurer of the bureau is Dr. 

:. J. Friedland, of the Bronx. 


Kempf to Join Gallo 


Fortune Gallo has found his multifarious managerial 
activities too much for him to attend to alone and has 
secured the services of Paul Kempf, who will join him as 
general representative about December 1. He has been for 
a number of years the managing editor of Musical America. 


Chicago Opera Artists Arrive 


Tito Schipa, the Chicago Opera tenor, who will join the 
company December 1, has arrived from Italy, bringing with 
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him Mrs. Schipa and several servants, as he intends to 
make his permanent home in New York. Gabriella Besan- 
zoni, the contralto, arrived from South America on Novem- 
ber 3. The remaining solo artists of the company will all 
get in this week, except. Lucien Muratore, Rosina Storchio 
and. Georges Baklanoff, who are all engaged for the latter 
part of the season and will not reach here for another 
month or so. 


First Philadelphia Philharmonic Concert 


Philadelphia, November 7, 1920 (by telegram).—The first 
concert of the Philadelphia Philharmonic Orchestra took 
place this evening and was a decided success for all con- 
cerned. Josef A. Pasternack, who is musical director for 
the Victor Talking Mechine Company, conducted impres- 
sively a program which delighted a Growded house, and in- 
cluded works by Wagner, Smetana, Strauss, Delibes and 
Jarnefelt. The soloist, Estelle Hughes, soprano, winner of 
the Stokowski medal, sang the mad scene from “Lucia” 
and was warmly received. G. M. W. 


Moiseiwitsch’s San Francisco Triumph 


San Francisco, November 8, 1920 (by telegram).—Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, the pianist, appeared here last night with the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra in a special concert 
arranged by Selby Oppenheimer at a week’s notice. He 
played the Tschaikowsky and Schumann concertos and the 
Liszt “Don Juan” fantasy. Over ten thousand persons 
crowded into the Auditorium to hear him. There was 
tremendous enthusiasm, innumerable recalls and no less 
than seven encores. It was a wonderful personal triumph 
for Moiseiwitsch, and congratulations are also due Manager 
Oppenheimer. C. R. R. 


Idelle Patterson’s Recital November 14 


How Idelle Patterson recently scored a notable success 
at the Lockport Music Festival is an old story now, but 
possibly everyone does not know that Clarence Eddy, the 
highly respected dean of American organists, was among 
her most enthusiastic admirers there. It was on this occa- 
sion, too, that Miss Patterson brought into prominencé the 
songs of Hallett Gilberte, the composer, whose composi- 
tions she is also singing at her recital at Carnegie Hall on 
November 18, including his new manuscript song cycle, the 
“Song of the Seasons.” Idelle Patterson’s program for 
this recital is a particularly splendid one. 

Mme. Davies Praises Chapman’s Work 

Clara Novello Davies, the well known English vocal 
teacher, paid William Rogers Chapman a fitting tribute 
when she told a Musica, Courier representative the fol- 
lowing: “I have listened to, conducted and performed 
Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater’ dozens of times in England and 
Wales, but never have I witnessed such a beautiful per- 
formance as that at the recent Maine festival, under the 
direction of William Rogers Chapman.” 











FRANCES NASH, whose exceptional artistty has placed her in the foremost 
position antong women pianists, has selected the 


Chickering yo- 


for exclusive use on her present South American tour and for the brilliant series of 
engagements for the season of 1920-21. 


f eg new CHICKERING concert grands are instruments of superb tonal splendor and have been 
the sensation of the concert season just closing, surpassing in every way even the most bril- 
liant previous achievements of a long and illustrious career. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Established 1823 
Div, American Piano Company 
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“MUSIC IN LONDON RESTS UPON A MUCH 
SOUNDER BASIS THAN IN NEW YORK OR BERLIN—” 


So Says the Musica. Courter’s Correspondent After Another Visit to the British Metropolis—American Orchestras, Although the Finest in the World, Are Kept Up by the Generosity 
of Rich Men, He Adds; the Berlin Orchestras Crowd their Halls with Cheap Patronage, Playing Every Night, Hiring Themselves Out, and Cutting Down on Rehearsals 
and Quality; In London, the Prices of Seats Are Higher Than in New York and the Public Is Made to Support Them 


MANY CONCERT STARS HEARD IN RECITALS 


London, October 16, 1920.—Socialism is not very ram- 
pant in England, but unionism threatens to inundate the 
country, There are always strikes, and at least one big 
one. People have got so used to them that they don’t seem 
to mind them in the least. There are big headlines in the 
papers, Lloyd George makes a speech, a number of people 
write letters to the papers and to the government, and that 
is all. When it’s a railroad strike people ride to town in 
lorries and cut down their food. When, as now, it’s a 
coal strike, they prepare to freeze and adhere to the ra- 
tions. Social discipline in England is wonderful. 

The question upon which the present coal strike hinged 
was the “Datum line.’ The Datum line, in case you don’t 
know it, is the normal production line. If coal production 
in England rises above that average the miners were to get 
higher wages. The more coal the more money. Since the 
war there have been strikes in every trade but one—namely, 
music. But music is not immune, and one must prepare 
for the worst. One thing must be settled in advance. 
There can be no question of a Datum line. But, hold on! 
How about a Datum line reversed? The less music the 
more money? The ayes have it; the strike is settled in 
advance. 

No Enpowep ORCHESTRAS. 

Still, it would seem that this is not exactly what’s wanted 
here. I have had occasion to remark, last season, that the 
symphony concerts in London are not so well patronized 
as at home. Also, there are not nearly so many. The 
London Symphony gives a series of ten; the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, a sort of “Worshipful Society of Music- 
mongers,” I believe six. Remains the Queen’s Hall Or- 
chestra, more prolific, with twelve (not counting the 
“Pops”). The British Symphony Orchestra, organized 
with more patriotic zeal than artistic discretion, is a neg- 
ligible quantity. What is all that against our monster 
series? 

Inquiry reveals that there is not a single endowed or- 
chestra in London. It would seem, then, that either they 
are upon a paying basis—which seems impossible—or they 








play for fun. The Philharmonic does, I believe. The Lon- 
don Symphony, with a great conductor, barely makes ends 
meet. The Queens Hall Orchestra, part and parcel of the 
great Boosey trust, may make money for its owners, and 
if not, whatever it loses may be charged off to advertising 
for Messrs, Chappell & Co. 

However, it must be admitted that, with its belt pulled 
tight, musical London is upon a much sounder economic 
basis than either New York or Berlin. Our orchestras, as 
a whole, no doubt the finest in the world, are kept up by 
the generosity of rich men. The Berlin orchestras crowd 
their halls with cheap patronage and keep themselves going 
by playing every night, hiring themselves out to anybody 
who will pay the price, and cutting down on rehearsals 
and quality. In London the prices for seats are higher 
than in New York (reserved seats from twelve shillings 
to five and ninepence) and the public is made to support 
the show. Hence, what there is, is good, and “thank yous” 
are superfluous. 

What growth there is, on this basis, is bound to be 
healthy, and the patronage of concerts in London is a 
fairer guide to musical appreciation than anywhere else. 
Appreciation of the highest kind of music is confined, in 
London as anywhere else, to a small minority. Apprecia- 
tion of popular music (in the best sense), of musical acro- 
batics and musical pabulum rests on a broad and secure 
foundation. 

Sunpay CRUELTIES. 

Let me illustrate! Every Sunday afternoon the Albert 
Hall, holding over 10,000 (imagine it!), is filled with 
people listening to a sort of musical variety show, with 
headliners, seconds, and just filling. The attention and the 
enthusiasm are immense. Last Sunday the headliner was 
Mme. Tetrazzini. She came out to sing “Caro nome.” 
While the Italian at the piano played the orchestral intro- 
duction with a strong um-ta-ta bass she nodded the rhythm 
and looked benignly about. Then she tossed her pearl neck- 
lace behind her and started off to do with considerable 
effort what any good flute could do with ease. The audi- 


ence was breathless, and at the end rent the air with a 
fearful cannonade. 

Again—at the Queens Hall—Sir Henry Wood is con- 

ducting the last of the season’s “Promenades.” They are 
called promenade concerts, because, in contradistinction to 
other concerts, ‘the one thing that is physically impossible’ 
to do is to promenade, for—the seats having been removed 
from the floor—people stand so closely packed that the only 
safe place for hats is on their heads. The program con- 
sists of a classical overture, a concerto, several shorter or- 
chestral selections (with a generous amount of Russian 
stuff), and diverse operatic arias. I came in as Myra Hess 
was playing the fourth Beethoven concerto (without pre- 
vious rehearsal). The audience was equally breathless as 
at Albert Hall, and after a really fine classic performance 
of a classic work broke into wild applause, calling the artist 
out innumerable times. 
_ And again, I hurried off to Aeolian Hall to hear a “pub- 
lisher’s recital” of English songs. A Dane with the 
“Danish” name of Corrado sang, with a thundering fine 
baritone, a group of songs by one Martin Shaw. They 
were very good—surprisingly good—songs, but Herr Signor 
Corrado forgot that he was not in an opera house, clenched 
his fist, pounded the piano top and crumpled his music as 
he sang “Englant, Englant, my Englant,” with a fine frenzy 
of imported patriotism. The well-dressed audience de 
manded its repetition, Then Ursula Greville, a very tal- 
ented. clever and vocally gifted young singer, sang some 
songs charmingly—perhaps too charmingly—and reaped her 
greatest applause with an imitation of a three-year old 
child singing “In Winter I Get Up at Night.” 

All this would have no point, if the best symphony con- 
certs were not poorly patronized, and the best recitals 
frequently ditto. And this in London, the greatest city on 
earth. The public, no doubt, gets what it wants. [f it 
does not, it strikes. Let us hope for a strike, then, not of 
musicians but of music-lovers. And let it be settled on the 
“Datum line,” not of quantity but quality. Better music, 
more money ! C&sar SAERCHINGER. 





CONCERTS GALORE FOR INDIANAPOLIS 


Ona B. Talbot, Bradford Mills and Local Organizations Announce Fine Series—Celebration Marks Anniversary of the 
Writing of America’s National Anthem—Notes 


Indianapolis, Ind., October 10, 1920—An unusually 
heavy season is scheduled for Indianapolis music lovers 
this winter. In addition to its regular season of subscribed 
concerts, the Ona B. Talbot Fine Arts Association has 
announced a series of Sunday afternoon concerts. An- 
other series of Sunday afternoon concerts has been ar- 
ranged by. Bradford Mills, of Toledo, Ohio. All of these 
events are scheduled for the Murat Theater and from the 
manner in which advance tickets are selling it would in- 
dicate that all the concerts will be well patronized. 


Tue Ona B. Tacsor SERIEs. 


For many years the Ona B. Talbot Fine Arts Associa- 
tion has brought the best in the music world to Indian- 
apolis, and the artists announced for this season would 
indicate that this standard is to be maintained. The 
regular season of subscribed concerts will open December 
21 with Anna Pavldwa and her entire company from 
Drury Lane, London, with a new ballet, scenery and a 
large symphony orchestra. Many out-of-town patrons 
are already sending in their orders for seats, due to the 
fact that it has been five years since this dancer visited 
Indianapolis. 

Amelita Galli-Curci will give a recital January 17. The 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, with Ossip Gabrilowitsch as 
conductor-pianist, will give a program March 31 when an 
unusual feature will be a piano concerto played by Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch with the orchestra. 

The Talbot season of Sunday afternoon concerts, which 
have already been announced, opens October 17 when 
Geraldine Farrar, leading prima donna soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, is the visiting artist. Mme. 
Schumann-Heink is scheduled for November 28 and Sergei 
Rachmaninoff will appear in concert January 30. 


Braprorp Mitis’ ATTRACTIONS. 

The artists for the Bradford Mills series are Frances 
Alda, Mary Garden and Rudolph Ganz. The Alda recital 
will take place October 24 and on December 12 Mary 
Garden will come to Indianapolis for the first time. 
Rudolph Ganz, who has been a favorite here for many 
years, will give a concert February 20. 

Tue Civic Series. 


Soloists of note, including Mabel Garrison and Sophie 
Braslau, have been engaged for concerts that are planned 
for the fall and winter under the joint auspices of the 
School Board and Park Board. James J. Lowry, super- 
intendent of parks, has outlined a tentative program for 
a series of municipal concerts which has received the 
approval of the Park Board. 

All of the musical organizations in the city are to be 
used during the season. The combined bands of the three 
high schools will give several concerts and the Orloff 
Trio has been booked for six programs. The Old Time 
Melodies concert, which has been sponsored for many 
years by the Indianapolis Star, will be revived on a very 
large scale; the Indianapolis News Newsboys’ Band and the 
Indianapolis News Glee Club will give a concert, and an- 
other program will be in charge of The Indiana Daily 
Times. 

The annual yuletide presentation of “The Messiah” will 
take place December 19 in Tomlinson Hall when soloists 


will be imported to assist local musicians. There will be 
the singing of Christmas carols and brass quartet music 
in all parts of the city during the holidays. The Ind- 
ianapolis Male Chorus and assisting artists will give the 
February concert in Caleb Mills hall, and in March the 
Matinee Musicale will have charge of one evening. A 
spring festival is being planned for April, and in May 
the noon organ recitals will be resumed in Christ church. 


CELEBRATION FOR ANNIVERSARY OF NATIONAL ANTHEM. 


The Marion County War Mothers, the president of 
which is Mrs. H. E. F. Stanford, had charge of exercises 
in celebration of the 106th anniversary of the writing of 
“The Star Spangled Banner” in Indianapolis, September 
14. The day began with a salute of twenty-one guns at 
sunrise in a downtown park, and there were various 
patriotic exercises at the public and parochial schools dur- 
ing the day. At noon airplanes flew over the business 
district and the war mothers who were gathered at Monu- 
ment Circle released large bunches of red, white and blue 
balloons. One of the features of the exercises at the 
Circle, was the playing of a band record of the national 
anthem on a phonograph at the top of the Soldiers and 
Sailors’ Monument with an amplifying device which made 
the music audible for a radius of several blocks. In the 
evening there was a mass meeting at Tomlinson Hall pre- 
ceded by a band concert of the Indianapolis News News- 
boys’ Band. The speakers at the meeting were Charles 
F. Coffin, president of the Chamber of Commerce; Eliza- 
beth S. Carr, state president of the War Mothers, and 
Judge Solon J. Carter. The program closed with a tableau, 
“Columbia,” and the singing of the national anthem by 
the audience. It was estimated that forty thousand chil- 
dren in the public schools took part in the exercises. 


Notes. 


Sunday evening concerts have been resumed at the lead- 
ing hotels. The Orloff Trio, consisting of Jean Orloff, 
violin; Genevieve Hughel, cello, and Mrs. Clarence Coffin, 
piano, has resumed its weekly programs at the Severin 
Hotel. At the Lincoln Hotel music is being furnished by 
a trio consisting of Ella Schroeder, violinist; Lucile 
Humphreys, cello, and Cyrilla Humes, pianist and di- 
rector. olos and duets by Harry Calland, tenor, and 
Jessamine Barkley, have been used as features for the 
programs this fall. 

Kenneth Gano, of Indianapolis, the sixteen year old son 
of Mrs. Leontine Gano, has signed a contract with the 
Chicago Opera Association for a season of dances. He 
passed the rigid examinations necessary with unusual suc- 
cess. He is the son of a premier danseuse, who was 
known on the stage as Leontine Morgan, and the grand- 
son of a noted dancer known as Leontine, of the days of 
Adelina Patti and the Kiralfy brothers. The lad made 
his first appearance at the time of his mother’s debut in 
London and New York. Mrs. Gano has danced in Eng- 
land, France, Canada, Germany, Bavaria and America. 

Dorothy Knight began her work September 12 as or- 
ganist at the Jewish Temple. 

Myrtle K. Hollinshed has opened a piano studio in the 
Pembroke Arcade. She has named as her assistants for 





the year Charles Dobson, vocalist, and Kenneth J. Glass, 
Violinist. 

Edward La Shelle, director of music at St. Peter and 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, has opened a vocal studio in the 
Propylaeum. A number of Mr. La Shelle’s advanced pupils 
were most favorably received at a recital recently. 

Jessie Thiebaud Clapp has returned from Seattle, Wash., 
and California where she spent the summer and has re- 
sumed work with her piano pupils. 

Dr. Paul Kleeman gave a recital recently under the 
auspices of the Friday Afternoon Music Club, at Bloom- 
ington, and in the evening he was the guest of honor at 
a reception for the freshmen of Indiana University which 
was given by Dr. and W. L. Bryan. 

B. F. Swartout, of Indianapolis, has joined the faculty 
of the Franklin College Conservatory of Music at Frank- 
lin, Ind. Ruth Sterling, of Indianapolis, one of his pupils, 
recently sang at the chapel exercises. 

Zillah Worth, who spent the summer at Bay City, Mich., 
has resumed her work with her piano pupils, 

Agnes Hodgin, soprano, a graduate of Alexander Ern- 
estinoff, has taken a position with the Dunbar Trio for 
a concert tour of the west coast. 

Compositions by Chopin, Grieg, Brahms, Rogers and 
Dett formed the program for a recital given September 18 
at the home studio of Carrie Hyatt Kennedy, by Bernice 
Avery Smith, pianist, and Martha King, organist. 

Dora M. Klepfer has returned from Chicago where she 
took a six weeks’ course of the Dunning system of music. 

I. M. A. 
; ee additional Indianapolis news in “Across the Coun- 
ry. —_——_— 
Mark Hambourg’s Plucky Performances 


From England comes an interesting story concerning 
Mark Hambourg, the pianist, who carried out an engage- 
ment in Brighton (the Coney Island of Londoners) under 
very unusual and painful circumstances. The day before 
the concert a sprained ankle caused such intense pain 
that his medical man strongly urged the artist to cancel his 
visit to Brighton. Mr. Hambourg, however, insisted upon 
making an effort to keep his engagement. He traveled to 
Brighton and was wheeled in a bath chair to the con- 
cert hall, where, with assistance, he mounted the platform, 
amid the enthusiastic cheers of a large audience. In order 
to aviod much movement of the injured foot in pedal 
action the Liszt concerto which he had intended playing 
was abandoned in favor of a lighter composition by 
Beethoven. A London paper reports of the event: 
“Though obviously suffering great pain he played with 
much of his usual energy, and gave also two short pieces 
by Liszt, and Grainger’s “Shepherds Hey.” He seemed to 
be exhausted at the close.” 


Many Hutcheson Artists at Aeolian Hall 


Aeolian Hall recitals by half a dozen pianists who have 
studied with Ernest Hutcheson is the New York concert 
record of the last four weeks. Hutcheson, however, does 
not allow his teaching to interfere with his playing. He 
is booked for three New York recitals and many out of 
town appearances. 


Callaway-John in Recital 


Jencie Callaway-John, a soprano whose annual New 
York recital always fills Aeolian Hall with admirers of her 
art, will give a concert at this hall on Friday evening, 


November 19. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


SEATTLE’S WOMEN, THROUGH THE UNTIRING 
EFFORTS OF NELLIE CORNISH, SAVE CITY’S 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA FROM DISBANDONMENT 


Instead of Giving Up Orchestral Society and Seeking a Legal Means of Freeing All From Financial Obligations, Sym- 
phony Members, With the Aid of the Women’s Auxiliary, Formed Especially for the Purpose, Now Have Changed 
Their Attitude and Have Guaranteed the Orchestra for Three Years—Interesting Recitals at the Cornish School 


Seattle, Wash., October 26, 1920.—-The symphony prob- 
lem in the smaller city is one that has always been a worry 
both to the city and the orchestra, and the experience in 
Seattle is not different from that of most other places of 


its size, The organization was gasping for financial breath 


NELLIE ©, CORNISH, 
Director of Cornish School of Music and Fine Arts, 


and there came a day when its backers were consulting 
lawyers regarding a way out that would free everybody 
legally. 

It is an easy matter for one man or woman to save the 
symphony, if his or her desire is backed with a bank 
account that will stand the strain, but to make such a res 
cue with no backing beyond “pep” and enthusiasm should 
place the person within the Hall of Fame. Such an honor 


belongs to Nellie C. Cornish, head of the Cornish School, 
although she would probably be shocked to see the state- 
ment in print. It becomes a matter of general interest 
beyond its local importance in that it may serve other cities 
in their symphony troubles. 

Miss CornisH Saves Tue Day. 

Miss Cornish, who is a member of the Symphony Society 
board of directors, heard the plan of the men to let the 
society die provided it could legally escape existence. After 
much discussion she said: 

“Gentlemen, the Symphony Orchestra of Seattle must 
continue. I should like you to put off any further action 
along the line you plan for one week.” 

Her request was granted. She called a meeting of the 
Musical Art Society, a women’s society that is supposed to 
further musical interest in the city. She invited the presi- 
dents of all of the women’s clubs in the city to a luncheon 
at the Sunset Club and to all of these she said in effect 
that since the men of the city could not find a way or a 
reason for the existence of the symphony, that it remained 
for the “women to save the situation.” She found ready 
supporters in such loyal workers as Mrs. Frederick Bentley, 
an ardent patron of art; Mrs, Henry Landes, president of 
the Federated Clubs; Louise Beck, Mrs. Palmerton, Mrs. 
Bruce Beck, and many others who have made musical 
Seattle such as it is, with the result that there was formed 
the Women’s Auxiliary to the Symphony Society with a 
paid membership of over a thousand. At the end of the 
week and through the efforts and support of this organiza- 
tion, the Symphony Orchestra was saved and placed upon 
a safe basis for three years. 

So great became the symphony enthusiasm undet this 
leadership that one was liable to create a riot if he dared 
to insinuate that anything but success could follow the 
drive to sell out Meany Hall with season tickets which the 
Auxiliary Society is conducting. 

Conductor John Spargur has engaged several new play- 
ers, notably Eugene Gilbert, flutist, from the St. Louis and 
Los Angeles orchestras, and has his men under rehearsal 
for the first concert. 

Jacques Jou-Jervitte In RecitAt. 

Jacques Jou-Jerville, who occupies the position of head 
of the vocal department of the Cornish School, was heard 
in a recital at Cornish Hall on the evening of October 12. 
He has a dramatic tenor voice of lovely quality and in a 
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varied program he was enthusiastically received by the 
large audience. One might expect fine singing in the arias 
which Mr. Jou-Jerville sang since he has had much expe- 
rience as an opera singer in Europe, but he was none the 
less enjoyable in his rendering of the French and English 
songs on his program and throughout there was a charm 
in his work that made him a favorite with the local public. 

Much interest is manifest in the opera classes which 
Monsieur Jou-Jerville is conducting at the Cornish School. 


Two Piano RECITALS. 

Two very interesting piano recitals were those played by 
Isabel Parry and Helen Wright, new members of the Cor- 
nish Faculty. Miss Parry presented an unconventional pro- 
gram. including the organ concerts of W. F. Bach and a 
group of children’s pieces by Rebikoff which were heard 
locally for the first time. She has a rare poetic sense in 
her playing and is possessed with adequate technic. Miss 
Wright, who was for many years a student and assistant 
teacher with Carrefio, has gained much of the breadth and 
tonal beauty of her famous teacher. Rarely has one heard 
a more finished performance in every way than that which 
she gave to the MacDowell “Tragica” sonata, and equally 
exceptional was the lovely clarity of her passage work in 
the more brilliant numbers by some of the modern com- 
posers. 
Tue Van Ocre Lectures. 

Louise Van Ogle, who is conducting her annual course 
of lectures on the opera and modern Russian music and 
literature, will present as her second offering her own 
translation of Turgenev’s play, “The Lady from the Pro- 
vince.” Last week she presented the drama, “The Three 
Sisters,” by the same author. The usual large and fashion- 
able audience is attending the course and there is the usual 
enthusiasm regarding the material and charm of manner in 
which Mrs. Van Ogle presents her subjects. 


Notes. 

Zanco Di Primo and his wife, Mme. Di Primo, were 
recently heard in successful recital at the Arena in a pro- 
gram for tenor and pianist, which was warmly received by 
the audience. Both artists were in excellent form. ‘They 
also were heard by a large audience at the Metropolitan 
Theater, in a benefit performance which they gave under 
the auspices of the Italian Commercial Club for the benefit 
of sufferers in Italy 

The Clef Club was host at a “Get-together” banquet at 
the Hotel Washington on the evening of the 23rd. Dr. 
Herbert Gowen was the speaker of the evening and de- 
livered an illuminating address on the subject of “Musical 
Ideals.” Short talks were also given by Miss Cornish on 
the “Symphony, an Essential,” and by Dean Glen of the 


Photo by James & Merrihew 
JOHN SPARGUR, 
Director Seattle Symphony Orchestra. 

State University on “Fine Arts and Artists.” Jane Burne 
Albers, soprano, and Kirk Towns, baritone, gave several 
vocal numbers. The affair was a great success both from 
the standpoint of entertainment and in creating a better 
fraternity among the artists of the city which was the real 
object. 

Marie Gasgweiler is presenting a number of students in 
recital in a series of Sunday evening musicales at her 
studio. G. R. 


Howell Named Sponsor of Sons of Veterans 


Dicie Howell, the young Southern soprano from North 
Carolina, has been appointed sponsor for the Sons of 
Confederate Veterans at their recent reunion in Houston, 
Texas, October 5-8. She received her appointment from 
Commander-in-chief, N. B. Forrest. Miss Howell’s u1- 
larity in the South, where the sons of the Tar Heel 
State forcibly expressed their pride in the honor bestowed 
upon her by their commander, reverberates throughout 
the North, where she recently established her home and 
studio. She is to be a New Yorker permanently, though a 
protracted southern tour will take her through the Caro- 
linas and neighboring states in the near future. 


Reuter’s New York Program 


On the evening of November 18, Rudolph Reuter, pianist, 
will play an interesting and unique program at his fourth 
Aeolian Hall recital consisting of Chopin; a novelty: 
Dohnanyi’s “Winterreigen” and two groups containing 
twelve of the rarely heard later piano pieces, and Inter- 
mezzi of Brahms. 

Much laudatory comment has been bestowed upon Mr. 
Reuter’s interpretations of Brahms’ music, from the time 
of his debut with the Philharmonic Orchestra of Hamburg 
(the birthplace of the great master) when he played the 
Concerto, opus 15. 
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Continues Her Creat Success in Concert 


London, Ont., Free Press: 


ALDA CAPTIVATES 
LONDON AUDIENCE 


Great Soprano Scores Triumph at the 
Grand 








A WONDERFUL ARTISTE 





Opening Concert of Musical Art Society’s 
n 





One of the greatest singers, if not, with 
the exception of Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
the greatest singer ever heard in London, 
appeared at the Grand Opera House last 
evening in the person of Mme. Frances Alda, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

Mme. Alda is great because she has a 
great voice. Mme. Alda is great because 
she is a great artiste. Above all, Mme. Alda 
is great because she is a great human being. 
Such a trinity as this could not fail to win 
from any audience, and more especially an 
audience proverbially so sensitive as the 
London audience, the tribute that is its due. 
From the moment when, in pure legato 
style, blending her notes with neither slip 
nor slur, the singer with superb clarity and 
religious richness of tone began Secchi's ex- 
quisite “‘Lungi Dal Caro Bene,” to the 
moment when she closed Woodman’s “An 


Open Secret,” in which she had used to its 


full advantage the fluty and bird-like quality ~ 


of her head register so lovely and so essen- 
tially womanly, Mme. Alda had her audi- 
ence with her worshiping at the shrine of 
music pure and undefiled. It was an 
astonishing achievement, not only of musical 
and dramatic art, but of the power of per- 
sonality. For two hours a high and noble 
soul worked her will with us. Not a com- 
panion soul in the theater that did net rise 
obedient to the spell. 


FINE TECHNIQUE : 

A singer possessed at once of a voice so 
splendid, a technique so perfect and a tem- 
perament so satisfying as that of Mme. Alda 
silences criticism. When properly used the 
human voice is the most beautiful of musical 
instruments. To say that is to say all. 
~ One would wish, however, to ‘call atten- 
tion to the exquisite effect of a long note 
begun softly, then swelled to loudness and 
finally returned to piano—the so-called 
“messo di voce,” in which Mme. Alda 
excels. One would note in her the soprano’s 
characteristic G, so sonorous and so telling, 
upon which she was able to pronounce so 
easily and which she made the servant of 
her every sentiment. 
of Alda’s musical phrasing that her accent, 
her gradation, her seeking out of the sensi- 
tive notes which so often give its own special 
subtle beauty to a melody, her rounding out 


Finally, let it be said- 


of the last note with such a full steady, 
almost triumphant tone, were all points 
which set the seal of perfection on her art, 
convinced the hearer that her genius was 
not only born, but made the genius of the 
“infinite capacity for taking pains’ in which 
all lovers of art glory. 

Mme. Alda is a magnificent program 
builder. Beginning with a group of Italian, 
French and Old English songs, especially 
designed to show the purity of her tone as 
also the delicacy of her workmanship, she 
progressed from Dr. Arne’s beloved ‘‘The 
Lass with the Delicate Air,” of which she had 
made a perfect lyric picture, into the more 

rofoundly dramatic group opened by 
Nicrthanitn’é brilliant “Jag Lefver,’’ followed 
by the melancholy “Kehtolaulau” of the 
Finnish composer, Jarneveldt, the tragic 
Norwegian song “Of Fourdrain,”” and 
finally Massenet's ‘Gavotte’ from the opera 
“Manon Lescaut."" In this group Mme. 
Alda ran the gamut of dramatic emotions 
and held her audience spellbound. 

The aria from Boito’s ‘‘Mefistofele,” 
which opened the second part of the pro- 
gram, was a tour de force that brought the 
audience to its feet. 


FAULTLESS DICTION. 


Then followed a group of popular songs 
by modern composers, each song a poetic 
and musical gem poetically and musically 
interpreted. Mme. Alda's diction is fault- 
less—pronunciation, enunciation and ex- 
pression—it leaves nothing to be desired. 
As an example of this it may be said that, 
while she sang the great lyric, “The Birth 
of Morn,” with. its clarion Dawn! Dawn! 
Dawn! as the closing exclamation, | wrote 
down the words of the poem: 


An angel, robed in spotless white, 
Bent down to kiss the sleeping Night. 
Night woke to blush— 

The sprite was gone— 
Men saw the flush 

And called it Dawn! 

Diction perfect as this is, | think almost 
unheard of on the concert stage. By it 
Mme. Alda is able to search out the heart 
of her poet as well as of her musical com- 
poser, and from their collaboration repro- 
duce such poetic pictures as “The Star” 
(Rogers), ‘The Birth of Morn" (Leoni), 
“The Singer’ (Maxwell), ‘My Little 
House’” (Seneca Pierce), “Minnetonka” 
(Lieurance) and “An Open _ Secret” 
(Woodman). Not a singer in London but 
could learn from her last night a lesson on 
the fact that half the secret of successful 
song singing is this wedding of music and 
words. 

Generous without stint, Mme. Alda not 
only gave a number of recalls, when she sang 
new songs delightfully, but she also was 
gracious enough to encore several numbers, 
singing them, like Browning's ‘Wise 
Thrush," twice over—‘‘lest you should 
think she never could recapture the first 
fine, fearless rapture."’ And at the end of 
a long and exacting program the singer was 
as fresh as at the first. 





Spring Tour to the 
Coast—Month--April 


The Advertiser, London, Ont. : 


ALDA GIVEN GREAT OVATION BY 
LARGE AUDIENCE AT GRAND 


Encore After Encore Greets Noted Soprano 
—Seneca Pierce, Accompanist, 
Delights 


A flash of blue upon the stage, then a 
golden rain of harmony, pulsating, vibrat- 
ing, trilling! It is Alda upon the Grand 
Opera House stage rendering ‘“The Singer" 
a second time to the entranced audience, 
gathered there last night under the auspices 
of the Musical Art Society for the first con- 
cert of the season. Possessing a soprano 
voice of marvelous richness, usually softened 
to melting sweetness, but capable of been 
drawn out into sparkling brilliancy, Mme. 
Alda sang this song, composed for her and 
dedicated to her by Maxwell, in a never-to- 
be-forgotten manner. Although striving to 
afhirm with every note coming from her silver 
throat her own insignificance beside the 
songster of the trees, it was difficult for the 
singer to impress upon the listeners the 
verity of the enunciation of her song. The 
whole evening was one long-drawn-out ap- 
plause, punctuated with most marvelous 
moments of song. 

And “The Singer’ was not the only num- 
ber repeated. With simple charm and 
graciousness of manner, Mme. Alda con- 
sented to sing over again “The Birth of 
Morn” (Leoni), ‘“My Little House’ (Seneca 
Pierce) and ‘Minnetonka’ (Lieurance), 
every one a gem, interpreted with an in- 
tensity of feeling and dramatic power. 
Indeed, the charming personality of the 
singer, her depth of feeling and her dramatic 
instinct, all added to an _ extraordinary 
vocal power, leave her standing high in the 
ranks of prima donnas. Her rendition alone 
of ‘The Birth of Morn,"’ with its final suc- 
cession of sustained notes, rising until they 
almost reach the skies, was sufficient 
guarantee of an unusually great artist. 

“An Open Secret’ finished the last group 
of wonderful songs, and then came the 
climax, “There Is No Death,”’ and swift 
upon it the familiar bars of the National 
Anthem, sung with a patriotic fervor. 

The aria from ‘‘Mefistofele’’ (Boito) was 
perhaps the biggest number of the evening, 
and for the first time in the program dis- 
played the extraordinary versatility of the 
artist's voice. ‘The Star,’’ which followed, 
was a delightful piece of colorful music, and 
in this number the singer's voice flashed out 
into a more decided brilliancy than in any 
other group. A _ group of folk songs, 
Swedish, Finnish, Norwegian and French, 
sometimes jubilant, sometimes wild, pas- 
sionate or sad were listened to with delight, 
as was the opening group, including ‘Lungi 
del caro bene’ (Secchi), “Je suis qu'une 
Bergere” (Philidor), ‘The Lass with a 
Delicate Air’’ (Arne), and most charming of 
all “My Lovely Celia’’ (Munro), in which 
was got the first glimpse of the really great 
artist. 

Then there were encores a many. “I 
Love the Moon,” a pretty lullaby, a croon- 
ing negro melody and a sprightly humorous 
little thing about “If No One Ever Marries 
Me,” not forgetting the last of all, ‘There 
Is No Death.” 





Management: CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSWEENEY, Associate Manager 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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WHAT A WONDERFUL WOMAN 
MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK REALLY IS! 


The Great Diva’s Unusual Personality Has Left Its Imprint on the Hearts of the World—Everywhere Are Her Golden Voice and Great Acts 
of Charity Held in Fondest Memory—In War Days as “Mother Schumann-Heink,” Her Interest in Uncle Sam’s Fighters 
Will Never Be Forgotten,and She Still Expresses a Keen Desire to Help Her Fellow American 


Citizens in Every Way Possible 


TO TOUR ORIENT IN SPRING AND SUMMER 


November 11, 1920 


But Will Be Back Erelong, When Her Voice, as Beautiful as Ever, Will Again Summon to the Concert Halls the Thousands of Music Lovers Who Have Ever Admired Her 


66S NOME in!” called out a pleasant voice 

C; in answer to the writer's knock. 

On opening ‘the door leading to 
Mme. Schumann-Heink’s suite at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, the famous diva was discovered 
seated at her desk by the window. 

‘Please excuse the looks of the room!” she 
said after a word or two. “You see I leave 
at four this afternoon for Washington and I 
was just fimishing packing. Do sit down!” 
she urged with one of those wholesome smiles 
that have become so much a part of her suc- 
cess as a singer and a womanly woman. 

“Il came for a word about your proposed 
trip to the Orient. Have you been there be 
fore?" asked the writer 

Mme. Schumann-Heink’s eyes sparkled. 
“No!” she replied. “This will be my first trip, 
and I am looking forward to it with great 
pleasure. You know I shall go as far as In- 
dia. 1 need a real good vacation and what 
could be nicer than singing to new people and 
secing new pictures? My summers | usually 
have spent in doing Chautauqua work, but 
now | feel I should step aside and give the 
young singers a chance,” 

“When do you leave for the East?” 

“We sail from Vancouver on April 28 for 
Yokohama, The trip will cover a period of 
five months after which I shall return to 
America again,” 

“For another splendid season, I suppose, 
Madame ?” 

“Ach!” said the singer with a toss of her 
pretty gray head. “Yes, 1 guess so! This 
season | have too much. I told Mr. Haensel 
the other day that he had booked me too 
heavily, and he said: ‘But—what am I to do? 
The demand is great.’” 

Mme. Schumann-Heink’s face sobered a 
little, and then she added: 

“And yet some people with malicious intent 
have tried to hurt me by stating that my voice 
is gone. Why don't they leave me alone? 
Haven't I had enough unhappiness and worry 
during the war? God knows those years were 
hard. I shall never get over my oldest boy's 
death.” 

She got up and going over to the mantle- 
piece picked up a photograph of her boy. As 
she handed it to the writer, her eyes brim- 
ming with tears, she said: 

“He was such a dear fellow. Ach, so good! 
And how he worshipped his mother. Oh!” 
she broke off, turning her head aside, “it was 
so cruel, And my other boy! My poor, dead 
flyer-boy—my adopted son. What wouldn't I 
give to have them both back?” ‘ 

“How many children had you, Madame?” 

“Eight—altogether. Here is my youngest 


boy!" She pointed to a typical American boy’s photograph. 


Her face softened and she chuckled a little. 


“He is a little devil. And my, how the girls are after 
him. He is as tall as you and full of life. You know he 
served in the United States Navy, as did also his next 
brother. Well, after his discharge, George tried to buckle 
down to business but he couldn’t forget the sea for he re- 


enlisted a short time ago. 


“With two boys in Uncle Sam's forces and one fighting 


Art in the Past 


ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK, 


The world-famed contralto who this spring will tour the Orient returning later 
for new conquests of her adopted country, America. 


for Germany, my anguish was indescribable. All I could 
do and did was to place them in the hands of God and 


Mme. Schumann-Heink’s great comfort is in her God 
and her religion, Because she, herself, has suffered and 
knows what real misery is, she feels charity and sympathy 
for others. Everyone knows what she did for the Ameri- 
can boys in the camps during the war. If any human 
being ever helped these soldiers, she did—not alone finan- 


cially, but morally and spiritually. ‘Mother” 
Schumann-Heink is beloved by all those who 
were fortunate in coming in contact with her. 
And now that the war is over, by no means 
has her interest in them been lessened. 

“I am still their mother,” she told ‘the 
writer. “And I shall be, just so long as they 
want me to. I have here a letter from one 
boy that is so interesting. He says that he 
heard me sing at camp just before he sailed, 
and he recently came back to New York only 
to read in the papers that I was to sing at the 
Hippodrome last Sunday. He ran as fast as 
his legs could carry him and bought a ticket 
to hear me. And he wrote of the happiness— 
the comfort he got. The dear child,” she said 
with emotion, “he is an orphan. So I wrote 
him to come and dine with me. He still has 
‘mother’ Schumann-Heink.” 

Among her most cherished possessions are 
many photographs of herself singing to the 
boys in camps all over the country, particu- 
larly in the West. She is also exceedingly 
proud of a handsomely bound document in 
which is set forth the fact that she is an 
honorary citizen of the city of Cleveland, an 
honor bestowed upon her for having volun- 
teered her services at the Memorial Day exer- 
cises there on May 30. In December, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink wili sing in St. Louis for 
the Legion of Honor, by whom she has been 
called “Our world mother with a heart of 
gold.” A very beautiful tribute, indeed! 

So much for “Mother” Schumann-Heink! 
As a singer, she is still as wonderful as she 
ever was. Her next birthday she will be 
sixty years old and yet her voice is as 
beautiful as ever. Fresh, rich and ever sym- 
pathetic in quality, she delights audiences of 
all sorts. Rich and poor, educated and unedu- 
cated—all respond to her art. And she will 
continue to go on singing as long as her voice 
lasts and the American people want to hear 
her. This she promises. 

“IT have just signed a new three year con- 
tract with my managers, Haensel & Jones,” 
she told the writer. “Im seven years more I 
shall celebrate my fiftieth anniversary on the 
stage. Mr. Haensel wanted me to sign up for 
those seven more years,” she added cheerfully, 
“but I told him ‘no... Who knows? Perhaps, 
the ship which will carry me to China will 
sink. Maybe the waves will want to embrace 
me,” she laughed good-naturedly. 

“No!” the writer insisted, “you will come 
back to New York safe and sound.” 

“Ah,” she sighed happily, “this wonderful 
city of ours. Is it any wonder I have decided 
to make my home here with my daughter and 
dear grandchildren. San Diego I love very 


much and shall still go there when I can. There [ have 
my good true friends; those who know me and understand 
abide by His will.” me. There are also about twelve of us—all the same age. 
We have such good times together. The jolly picnics we 
have had,” she exclaimed enthusiastically. 

“When I am in New York I shall be able to give advice 
to young singers who come East, and to help protect them 
from making mistakes, etc. 


This I feel I can do as a 
(Continued on page 16.) 
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KALAMAZOO VIGOROUSLY 
RENEWS ITS ACTIVITIES 


Local Societies and Clubs Prepare to Excel Previous 
Efforts—Music in the Public Schools 


Kalamazoo, Mich., October 1, 1920.—The opening of the 
season is marked by a vigorous renewal of musical activi- 
ties of the various societies and organizations devoted to 
fostering and advancing the musical life of the city of 
Kalamazoo, Officers have been elected, program commit- 
tees appointed, and plans are well under way for a season 
which promises to surpass even the successes of last year 
in the accomplishment of constructive, educational work, 
and in the opportunities offered for hearing concerts of a 
high artistic character. 

Notable among Kalamazoo’s musical organizations is the 
Kalamazoo Choral Union, entering the year’s work with 
the following officers: Edward B. Desenberg, president ; 
C. V. Buttelman, vice-president; Fred Hodge, treasurer, 
and Bertha Shean Davis, secretary. The members of the 
board of directors are Earl Kettle, Mrs. Alfred Curtenius, 
Mrs. James Wright, Rev. John W. Dunning, Harper C. 
Maybee, and H, Glenn Henderson. 

The Kalamazoo Choral Union has been active in train- 
ing a chorus of about 300 voices, year after year, with 
Harper C, Maybee as director, and H. Glenn Henderson as 
accompanist. In addition to providing chorus training to 
students in local educational institutions and music lovers 
of the city and nearby communities, this organization has 
brought to Kalamazoo musical attractions of a quality not 
usually obtainable in a city of its size. This is made pos- 
sible by the support of a large number of so-called sus- 
taining memberships of the Choral Union, subscribing for 
the series of concerts presented by this organization and 
availing themselves of its benefits. Valuable support and 
assistance is given through the co-operation of prominent 
business firms and organizations. A splendid spirit is mani- 
fested in this respect by the business men of the city, who 
have willingly contributed their services. 

The announcements for the present year presage a par- 
ticularly delightful concert course, on which are included 
Mabel Garrison, soprano; Louis Graveure, baritone; Albert 
Spalding, violinist; Alfred Cortot, pianist, and Sophie 
Braslau, contralto. : 

The annual Christmas Festival has become one of the 
city’s music traditions, and the Choral Union has begun 
rehearsals for the singing of “The Messiah” and the sea- 
son’s carols. The solo parts of “The Messiah” will be 
sung by local artists and the accompaniments will be played 
by a local orchestra. 

The work decided upon for the annual May Festival is 
Verdi's Requiem, which will be one of the three concerts. 
The Chicago Symphony Orchestra will return for this fes- 
tival. 





KaALAMAzoo MusiIcaL Society PLANs. 

The Kalamazoo Musical Society has reorganized for the 
year’s work with the following officers: president, Mrs. 
H. M. Snow; vice-president, Henry Overley; secretary, 
Howell Colman, and treasurer, Paul Hootman. The direc- 


Auditorium of Vine Street Grammar School, Leslie D. 
dent of the Kalamazoo Musical Society and the 
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tors are Mrs. Alfred Curtenius, Mrs. C. V. Buttelman, 
Mrs, James Wright, and Frank Bowen. The work of this 
organization includes a very interesting series of programs 
presented monthly by the artis? members of the society, as 
well as concerts by artists of international fame. 

The Kalamazoo Musical Society has secured Mme. Stur- 
kow-Ryder for a concert in October of this year, and will 
arrange to present other artists in concerts later in the 
season, 

The members of the program committee for this year are 
Margaret Cobb, chairman; Mrs. H. J, Mowry, and Esther 
Larsen Rasmussen. The monthly programs of this season 
will include a costume recital, a program of piano, Violin, 
and vocal numbers; also a concert by the children of the 
public schools, which will serve to keep the members of the 
society in closer touch with the musical activities of the 
music department of the schools. 

Cius News. 


Much favorable comment was evoked during the past 
year by the work of the Morning Musical Society, a com- 
paratively new organization in the city. This society has 
weekly meetings at the homes of its members, and devotes 
its time to serious study of the history of music, supple- 
menting the intensive study by programs illustrative of the 
subject matter and spirit of the work discussed. Mrs. 
H. M. Snow is the president of this organization. 


II 


The Professional Music Club, whose personnel includes 
teachers, choir directors, and others who follow music as 

a profession, is again organized and ready to carry out its 
pe in further elevating the musical standard of Kalama 
zoo and giving the city its share of the best in music. 

A number of the younger students have formed a 
Students’ Music Club, preparing monthly recitals for audi- 
ences of their own members, as an additional zest to routine 
study and a training for more mature work before larger 
audiences, 

SCHOOLS. 


Music In Tue Pustic 


Important in the work of the public schools is the train- 
ing Of a junior orchestra in each building. Systematic in 
(Continued on 


page 23. ) 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 














A DIFFERENT COURSE OF STUDY 


Eliminating the Unnecessary Elements and Providing a Simple Way Out 


From time to time the question arises, whether or not 
we are justified in spending much time on the formal side 
of school music. We are frank to state that we wish 
a sufficient amount of time might be allotted to the sub 
ject, and then all the important elements could be stressed 
Facing the present situation coldly, the average super 
visor of school music is plainly “up against it,” and must 
give in on all points for the “good of the system.” 

Assuming then that it is only fair to the pupil to utilize 
the time allotted to the best advantage, how shall we pro 
ceed? What shall we teach in every grade so that per 
fect articulation will be the result? 

Tue Fist Taree YEARs, 

Here the subject is established or condemned. Imita- 
tion is the proper basis for study and future development; 
therefore in these grades the wise supervisor selects ma- 
terial for imitative work which shall later become the 
basis for sight reading. For example: if the teacher 
expects to use a certain textbook in the third or fourth 
grade, many of the songs from these books should be 
selected as rote songs for the first two years, and later 
on used as the basis for the reading of musical notation— 
obviously an economy of time and effort, and aiming di- 
rectly at the goal. Following out the same principle we 
should select from the songs mentioned the melodic 
groups for dictation and ear-training, and give these to 
the children as a real memory test; then when we ap- 
proach the same problems from the actual musical no- 
tation, the difficulties have been lessened considerably. 

This system will have many critics, principally from the 
rank of persons whose vision is narrow and whose musical 
horizon is not fourteen miles away. However, we have 
many adherents of the “observation” song-method, which 
is similar to the scheme given above, but not essentially 
the same as the song method, which carries the idea of 


memory and observation still further. Let us analyze the 
effect! Assuming that the first period of a child’s educa- 
tion may be named the impressionistic period, we should 
make it as rich and full of the beautiful as it is possible 
to attain in so short a time. Appreciation of music is a 
rare gift, but are we not making a serious mistake in at- 
tempting to force on the child mind the great art of listen- 
ing to music? The same mistake was made in voice train- 
ing. Have we not been guilty of trying to impose on the 
child voice the difficult vocalizes of the adult voice build- 
ing? 

It is well to remember that simplicity should be the 
dominant key note in planning our work so that children 
may properly gain the impressions we desire to create. 
Having thus established a ground work, we proceed to 
the next item of instruction, namely, the reading of music. 

Tue Next Turee Years. 


During this period the real ground work of the system 
is carried to completion. The problem is now to teach 
children the reading of music. It must be remembered 
that the teaching of the syllable names is absolutely es- 
sential, otherwise no independence will ever be acquired. 
But we have erred in lingering too Jong on this technical 
side and ignoring the more. musical and poetic features 
of the subject. The formalist will argue for the neces- 
sity of teaching intervals, per se, rather than intervals as 
they apply to melodic structure. For example: the interval 
of the fourth—of what great advantage is it to specify 
extended drills in this branch of study, unless we det- 
initely apply this knowledge to the study of melodies. 
The clever teacher will not teach one to four unless he 
associates it with three. Likewise two to five unless it 
is combined with one or eight—developing in this manner 
the idea of the closing formula, or the cadence. Ob- 
jections will be raised to this, because two to five, for ex- 
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Handel-Bibb 


Gretry 
Dr. Arne 


rial Piacere (1708) 
Je Crains de lui parler (1784) 
Under the Greenwood Tree (i7i0- 1778) 
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Hymn of Love 
Hark, How My Triangle {Cycle of ( 
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Tune Thy Strings, Oh Gypsy j Songs } 
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Jour de Pluie 

D'Anne jouant de |’espinette 
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Nymphs and Sh 

We'll Roam the Woods No More 
A Caravan from.China Comes(ms) }Josephine Uterhart 
(Richard le Gallienne, after Hafiz) 
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month, when he will play the Beethoven concerto. 
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ample, is not merely used in a cadence. To be sure, of 
course, but if we know it this way, then we surely know 


it the other. 
Tue Dirricutt Prosrem. 

Training children to sing the melody in correct rhythm 
is far more difficult than to get them to intone correctly. 
How then shall we proceed? A certain amount of drill 
is necessary. For example: one should know the differ- 
ence between a quarter note and two equal tones to a 
beat—the dotted quarter followed by the eighth, etc. 

But after all, it is the text and meter of the lyric which 
establish the rhythmic structure of a —and in view 
of the fact that our object | is to teach the reading of 
music in terms of the “song” we should proceed accord- 
ingly. Naturally we turn to a study of the text before 
we read the music. This process is commonly called 
scansion. An abuse of this method is dangerous, but 
properly controlled is a very valuable method of teaching, 
particularly that part of it which establishes the half note, 
the eighth note, and the slur. Children, as a rule, find 
it difficult to divide a syllable of a word in singing, par- 
ticularly when that syllable is not divided in speech. 
Moreover, the phrasing is difficult, and at this point the 
teacher must serve as a model. Here imitation becomes 
the most valuable asset in developing as well as present- 

the subject. 

ow we face the problem of singing the words and 
music at sight. Not a practical idea most people would 
say, but a perfectly normal thing to do. It controverts 
the long and unnecessary method of mechanical drill, but 
requires skill and musicianship on the part of the teacher. 
We are fast getting to the point in school music which 
will settle for all time the right and the wrong way of 
doing things. No one can contend that the real joy of 
singing is not the proper motive for all the study of music 
in schools, and properly organized it will lead to a flower- 
ing of the subject which will find the full blooming in a 
real appreciation of music. 


Arthur Kraft Commences Busy Season 


Many engagements will keep Arthur Kraft, that gifted 
and popular tenor, busy during the season. He started in 
with a joint recital with Arthur Ranous, Chicago baritone, 
at Marquette, Mich., on September 17, when the press said 
of his work: “He proved immediately popular. His singing 
of ‘Star Vicino’ in Italian and ‘Song of the Open’ of 
La Forge, were his best numbers; also ‘By the Waters of 
Minnetonka,’ by Lieurance. Exceptional voice control and 
clarity of enunciation marked his numbers.” 

A partial list of Mr. Kraft’s bookings for this season 
included: October 18, Renaissance Club, Chicago; October 
25, 26 and 27, Springfield, Ill; November 5 and 6, Service 
Club, Chicago; November 8, Chicago, recital, Orchestra 
Hall. On November 12 he will be rd in “Lohengrin” 
excerpts, Congress Hotel, Chicago; December 10, New 
York, recital, Town Hall; December 13, Boston, recital, 
Jordan Hall; January 7, Arche Club, Chicago; January 10, 
Davenport Women’s Club, recital, Davenport, Ia.; January 
27, Mendelssohn Club, Rockford Ill; February 7, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., concert; February 10, Thursday Morning 
Musical Club, Bay City, Mich.; February 19, Rock Island 
Women’s Club, Rock Island, Ill.; March 5, recital, Uni- 
versity School of. Music, Lake Forest, Ill.; April 11 and 12, 
A Capella Chorus Festival, Milwaukee, Wis.; April 13, 
“Elijah,” Marshall Field Choral Society, Chicago, Orches- 
tra Hall, and on April 18, “Pilgrim’s Progress,” Apollo 
Club, Chicago. 


Graham—a Singer of Re-engagements 


Mildred Graham, soprano, is making a record for her- 


self as a singer of re-engagements. On November 1 
she gave her fourth song recital in the Artists’ Course 
arranged by the First Congregational Church in Jersey 
City, while on November 4 she sang in the Armory at 
Orange, her second appearance there within six months. 
Last season the soprano had no less than three dates with 
the Buffalo Orpheus, John Lund, director, the last one 
being at the Lockport Festival, when in conjunction with 
the club she officially opened the festival. On November 
21 Miss Graham will sing “Elijah” in New York City, and 
on December 12 she is scheduled as soloist for the open- 
ing concert of the Frederick Warren Ballad Concerts. 
December 2 will find the artist at the Singers’ Club of 
Cleveland, and on January 19 she will appear for the 
Octave Club of Norristown for the second time. On 
February 24 comes her second appearance in Yonkers in 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.” 


Tirindelli Scores a Success 


It. was a thoroughly appreciative as well as capacity 
audience which listened to the first concert of the season 
by the Cincinnati Conservatory Orchestra in the recital 
hall of that institution on the evening of October 21. The 
Enquirer of the ers fe | day made the statement that 
the audience accorded P. A. Tirindelli, the conductor of the 
orchestra, an ovation. Berenice Jackson was one of the 
soloists and played Mr. Tirindelli’s “Hungarian” airs, for 
violin and orchestra. 


Arrigo Serato Arrives in America 

Arrigo Serato, the: Italian violinist, arrived in New 
‘York recently on ‘the S. S. Olympic, and was very happy to 
be back in the United States poe Serato, who is known 
for his interpretations of B en, will be heard with a 
number of orchestras at some s Beethoven celebra- 
tions, starting with the New York Philharmonic om 

is 
first New York nggoanasee will be on Sunday, November 
21. Serato br t a famous violin with him, one which 
he has played in Italy during the last few years. 
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“Mr. Meader is one of the most interesting and excel- 
lent artists in his line heard in this city for some time. To 
describe his technical equipment in detail would be superflu- 
ous. It is sufficient to say that he produces tone normally, 
colors it cunningly, grades it delicately and employs it always 
with a view to style and interpretation. His enunciation of 
text in Italian, French, German and English was good. His 
taste seemed nearly always commendable and his sense of 
melodic proportion impelled him to treat the outlines with 
justice. As an interpreter, Mr. Meader showed himself an 
artist of intelligence and imagination, whose temperament 
warmed every number to vitality without leading him into 
extravagance. ‘Una Furtiva Lagrima,’ from ‘L’Elisir 
d’Amore,’ is a stranger to song recital programs, but he made 
it weleome by a delivery finished with exquisite detail and 
quite perfect in style. His French songs were not altogether 
happy in themselves, but he brought to their presentation 
charm, delicacy and insight.”—-W.. J. Henderson in the New 
York Herald, October 28, 1920. 











GEORGE MEADER 


American Tenor 


| SCORES THE HIT OF THE CURRENT MUSICAL SEASON 
AT HIS RECITAL AT AEOLIAN HALL, OCTOBER 22, 1920 


A Few Excerpts From His Remarkable Notices: 
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“His voice is big and vibrant.”—Sylvester Rawling in 
New York Evening World, October 28, 1920. 


“He has a fine pure tenor voice.” —New York Evening 


Journal, October 28, 1920. 


“Mr. Meader is an artist. His voice is a light, agreeable 
tenor of good range.” —Paul Morris in New York Evening 
Telegram, October 28, 1920. 


“Mr. Meader is not only a finished singer—that is one 
who has his vocal powers in perfect control—but a true artist.” 
-—Mawx Smith in-New York American, October 28, 1920. 


“All of them were sung artistically with genuine appre- 
ciation of their musical and poetic content, and the audience 
was most cordial in its appreciation of his merits.”—H. T. 
Finck in New York Evening Post, October 28, 1920. 


“There were so many excellent features about Mr. Mead- 
er’s singing, including finished phrasing, admirable diction in 
Italian, French, German and English, interpretations that 
challenged and held the attention, that the hearer was tempted 
to remain to the end of the recital, a tribute seldom inspired.” 
---H. E.. Krehbiel in New York Tribune, October 28, 1920. 


“Mr. Meader is one of the most pleasing lieder singers 
that has been heard in New York concert halls in many long 
evenings. His diction is crisp, his interpretation intelligent 
and sensitive. Horsman’s ‘You Are the Evening Cloud’ 
was exquisitely done. There is virility in Mr. Meader’s sing- 
ing.”—Katherene Spaeth in New York Evening Maii, Octo- 
ber 28, 1920. 


“Mr. Meader, an American tenor, of much European 
experience, who so stirred the praises of last season by his 
one recital, is a superbly artistic interpreter of lieder. In 
this art, with its subtleties, its poetic suggestions, its form as 
polished as the sonnet, wherein must couch the embers of some 
lovely thought, he is a unique master.”——-G. W. Gabriel in 
the Sun. Octoher 28, 1920. 


“He is an admirable artist, possessing not only an excel- 
lent lyric voice but also a beautifully finished art, a penetrat- 
ing feeling for style, a musical intelligence, and his singing 
is an exposition for high qualities. He understands different 
schools. There was great beauty in his equable and finished 
delivery of Gluck’s air, ‘Oh del mio dolce Ardor,’ a beautiful 
piece of legato singing. In ‘Una Furtiva Lagrima’ he showed 
an equal familiarity with another variant of the Italian style 
of a more swelling accent, presented without hysteria, the tear 
being truly furtive. In a set of four French songs Mr. Meader 
gave especial value to Dupare’s heavily fragrant ‘E:xtase’ and 
to the more lightly burdened ‘Perles d’or’ by Thome.’ 
Richard Aldrich in New York Times, October 28, 1920. 
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NO FESTIVAL FOR 
CINCINNA TI IN 1922 


Semi-Centennial in 1923 Pooulans Much—College of Music 
Aids Students 


Ohio, October 8, 1920.—The announcement 
has been made by Lawrence Maxwell, president of the 
May Festival Association, to the effect that the directors 
of the association have decided not to hold a May Fes- 
tival in 1922. Instead there will be a great semi-centen- 
nial May Festival celebration held in 1923. On this occa- 
sion a new choral work, to be written by an American 
composer, will be the big feature. In view of the fact that 
the first May Festival was held in 1873, and the festivals 
have been held every two years since that time, the only 
exception being when the building of Music Hall made 
a three year festival necessary, it is now thought wise to 
wait for the semi-centennial. There is also desired an 
extra year so that the preparations can be made according 
to the plans under way, and the fiftieth anniversary will 
be a fitting time in which to make this a notable affair. 
Cotiece or Music Ais STupents. 


In line with its progressive plans for betterment, the 
management of the College of Music has purchased $1, 000 
worth of tickets for the concerts to be given during the 
coming season by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 
These are to be given to the students during the season, 
and are merely to act as an aid to hear good music. In 
the opinion of J. H. Thuman, manager of the college, it 
will be a stimulant to the students, and will also enable 
some of them to take advantage of these opportunities. 
This is an excellent idea and one that will be found of 
advantage to the students at the college. Of 
addition to this the institution has a box at 
Auditorium for the faculty. 

SympuHony’s PLANS. 

Eugene Ysaye, director of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, has begun rehearsals for the coming season of 
concerts, the first of which will be given on October 22 
and 23 at Emery Auditorium. The advance sale of seats 
indicates that there is to be more than usual interest 
evinced, At the opening concert Ysaye has decided to 
offer the overture by Henry Hadley, “In Bohemia.” Aside 
from the fact that he has recently been appointed as asso- 
ciate conductor of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Mr. Hadley has a number of friends here ,and his com- 
position will be a welcome event. The third symphony 
of Schumann, the “Rhenish” symphony, will also be 
played at these concerts, as well as.a new work by Roger- 
Ducasse, which will be heard here for the first time. The 
latter novelty was obtained in Paris by Mr. Ysaye. 

Prior to its regular concerts here, the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra will make two short tours of Kentucky 
and Illinois. The fact that the orchestra has been gaining 
so much increased popularity in recent months makes it 
difficult to meet all the demands made upon it. There- 
fore the decision was made to begin these tours prior 
to the regular season in this city. 

Musicat Arts Society Series, 

The first concert of a series to be given by the Musical 
Arts Society, of which John J. Fehring is conductor, will 
be given at the Odeon, on November 8. There have been 
a large number of male voices added to the chorus this 
year, and the rehearsals, which have been held at the Car- 
negie Auditorium, Newport, Ky., have been very gratifying. 

Cot.ece or Music Corus, 

The first rehearsal of the College of Music chorus was 
held at the college on the afternoon of October 6, The 
chorus this year is made up of both male and female 
voices, the first rehearsal being held for the women. The 
rehearsals for the men will be held later, in the evenings. 
As in the past the chorus will be conducted by Albino 
Gorno. The present plans now call for at least three con- 


Cincinnati, 


material 
course in 
the Emery 
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cents by the combined orchestra and chorus, and a num- 

ber of new works are to be heard. There will be one 

complete work of more than ordinary importance at each 

concert. Mendelssohn’s “Athalie” will be the feature at 

the first concert, which will include a full mixed chorus, 

a quartet of soloists, a reader and the orchestra. 
Conservatory ItTEMs. 

After spending the summer in Switzerland and France 
with his brothers, Marcian Thalberg has returned to the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, where he has again 
taken up his labors for the coming months. He will ap- 
pear in a limited number of concerts this season, as well 
as devoting his time to teaching. 

Three concerts were given on October 7, 8 and 9, in 
Kentucky, by Frances Moore, a gifted pianist. In 
addition to this gift she was one of the principal members 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Orchestra cello 
choir. She is a pupil of Karl Kirksmith, teacher of cello 
at the conservatory. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music is launching a 
new Artists’ Concert Bureau which promises to be a 
decided success. Mrs, Yates Gholson, who has a large 
class of piano students at the conservatory, is the manager 
and is already busy answering requests for engagements. 
Besides the faculty members who have been long in the 
service of the conservatory, many of the newer teachers 
are included in the list of artists. They are being booked 
for individual and joint concerts. 

Florence Gholson and Dwight Anderson, both graduates 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, received notice 
from the Willis Music Company that the following com- 
positions have just been issued: “Little Boy Blue,” by 
Miss Gholson, and “The Rainbow,” “Thoughts,” “The 
Hawthorn Hedge” and “A Song of Pelagia,” four songs 
of Mr. Anderson. Both Miss Gholson and Mr. Anderson 
were prize winners in the composition contests conducted 
by the Ohio Music Teachers last June. 

Andre Ribaupierre, the young Swiss violinist who made 
a successful New York debut last year, and who is a 
worth while addition to Cincinnati’s music colony, has 
been asked to repeat in the near future the program which 
he gave at the concert hall of the conservatory with Jean 
Verd. 

Notes. 

The season’s calendar has been announced by the Nor- 
wood Musical Club as follows: In October Mrs. C. L. 
Hess will talk on “A Study in Rhythm.” At the Novem- 
ber meeting Grace G, Gardner will have for her topic 
“The Music of the Ancient American,” and Mrs. J. L. 
Parker will read “Hiawatha’s Wooing,” and in December 
Leonie C. Frank will discuss “The Gypsy in Music.” There 
will be a lecture on January 25, by A. J. Gantvoort, called 
“Absolute and Program Music.” The club will give a 
program in February for the Norwood Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, on which occasion Norean Wayman, com- 
poser and pianist, will speak on “Music in Its Relation 
to the Other Fine Arts.” The March program will be 
devoted to an interesting lecture on “The American Com- 
poser” (past, present and future). The meeting to be 
held in April will be at Grace M. E. Church, Norwood. 
On this occasion Prower Symons will talk on “The Church 
in Music.” 

The first orchestral concert to be given by the Con- 
servatory Orchestra will be on October 21. The orchestra 
is made up of a fine aggregation of musicians, and the 
soloists for the first concert will be Jane Beats, pupil 
of Thomas James Kelly; Lucile Wilkins, who won the 
piano prize awarded by the Ohio State Music Teachers’ 
Association in June (she is a pupil of Marguerite Mel- 
ville Liszniewska) ; the violinist will be Berenice Jackson, 
pupil of Mr. Tirindelli. The orchestra will be under the 
direction of Pier Adolfo Tirindelli. 

A song recital was given on October 1 by Lillian Wiesike 
in the concert hall of the Cincinnati Conservatory. 


(Note.—For later Cincinnati news, see page 50.) 
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David Zalish’s Plans 


David Zalish, pianist, who for the past two years has 
won the recognition of many musical admirers in New 
York, has every reason to look forward to a very busy 
concert and teaching season. He is a young man, in the 
early twenties, was born in Jassy, Roumania, and came to 
America with his parents when seven years old and located 
in New York, where he received most of his musical edu- 
cation. His love for music was awakened at a very early 


DAVID ZALISH, 
Pianist. 


age, but the study of the piano (his chosen instrument) 
could not be considered because of lack of finances, he 
being the son of poor parents. 

Young David, who possessed a good natural voice, sought 
and found employment in the chorus of a church, the 
income of which enabled him to start the serious study of 
piano and music in general. His progress was so rapid 
and gratifying to his teachers that he was offered a free 
scholarship, and after several years of uninterrupted study 
he went to Europe, where he became a pupil at the Vienna 
Conservatory of Music. 

On his return to New York, he met Leo Ornstein, with 
whom he coached for some time. Mr. Zalish later made 
several successful public appearances, one at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, on which occasion his work won favorable 
comments from press and public alike. At this concert 
several of his pupils also appeared, which gave the public 
an opportunity to judge him both as soloist and teacher. 

During the season 1920-21, Mr. Zalish will be heard in 
recitals not only in New York, but in many other cities as 
well. His bookings so far are: November 17, in 
Philadelphia; Schenectady on December 10; Buffalo, Janu- 
ary 10; New York (Aeolian Hall) January 23; Boston, 
February 12; Saratoga Springs, March 10, then concerts 
in the Western States. 








“DANCER OF DANCERS’ 


Is Featuring 


TWO SONG SUCCESSES 
from the House of Fox 


“LASSIE O’ MINE” 
“IT WAS THE TIME OF LILAC” 


These two delightful songs will be a novelty 
feature of all da programs throughout the 
season of 1920-21 and wilt be offered in typical 
Lada style. Special costumes, ap; ropriate stage 
settings, accompaniment by her Orchestral Trio 
and a concert singer in the wings: these are 
attributes to this presentation. 

Never before has a dancer made such elaborate 
feature of modern songs—a signal triumph. 
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MARY CARDEN 





GIGANTIC CONCERT SUCCESS 


Chicago First time in concert, greatest success of her career. 
Louisville—Largest audience (excepting that of John McCormack) ever there. 
Lincoln, Neb.—Three hundred on stage—house all sold out week ahead. 
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MARY GARDEN ACHIEVES 
REMARKABLE TRIUMPH 


It might have been the really, truly debut of Mary 
Garden instead of her first appearance in America 
on her return from Europe, so keen was the interest 
shown, so considerable the crowd and so spurred 
both with delight and curiosity those who could not 
be satisfied at the close of the concert Wednesday 
night with anything short of the nearest possible 
personal contact. The tribute of those who all but 
took by azsault the ante-room at the Armory is a 
tribute that only Mary Garden inspires. She alone, 
of all the great artists of the day, has that charm, 
that magnetic attraction which can only be satisfied 
with something like an intimate acquaintance. 

It is difficult to describe the sensation created 
when, marvelously gowned in silver brocade covered 
with sequins and festooned with more trappings, 
adornments, chains and a perfect arsenal of what- 
nots, displaying those marvelous shoulders and a 
great deal of them, the famous dramatic singer 
strode onto the platform with a sinuous, feline grace, 
a carriage defiant and provocative beyond words. 
There was at once a murmur, an uneasy shifting in 
seats, a shuffling of feet; if the craning of necks 
were audible it would have been heard; if the strain- 
ing of eyes had a musical equivalent it would have 
been noted. But Mary appeared quite unconscious 
of all this, perfectly at ease, and in absolute com- 
mand, not alone of herself and her powers, but of 
those thousands gathered together to enjoy—almost 
to gloat over, a really first-class and worth while 
notoriety. 

It was with the beautiful aria from “Tosca” that 
Miss Garden first bewitched and held her audiefice 
and in this, as in the air from “La Boheme,” one 
perceived at once how the languorous sentimentality 
of Puccini suits her better than any other music. 
Not that these were her supreme offerings. To 
our taste it was in the air from “Louise” and in the 
superb “Sunrise” by Camille Erlanger that she 
showed her artistry, her resources and her tremen- 
dous histrionic ability at their topmost. Frankly, 
though as a child she knew Aberdeen, we did not find 
her Scotch songs as winsome and as native as they 
might have been and, right or wrong, the Reynaldo 
Hahn settings of children songs seemed altogether 
out of harmony with her sphere and her scope. 
Swing songs and lullabys are not for Mary Garden. 
One cannot imagine a Melisande or an Isolde rock- 
ing a cradle. 

Pre-eminently a Mary Garden night and tremen- 
dously a triumph for the American artist most in 
vogue because, all things considered, she most 
deserves to be, a word must yet be said for the 
consummate master of his instrument, Gutia Casini, 
who shared the program. It has been a long time 














since Louisville has been thrilled by a ’cellist of such 
virtuosity, such tone and so sy mpathetic an accom- 
plishment. Quite a young man, it is evident that 
Mr. Casini is destined for a brilliant future. Isaac 
Van Grove assisted at the piano with that. skill, 
that discretion and that thorough understanding 
which make of his work an important share of the 
offerings. 

This was the first of the concerts under the di- 
rection of Bradford Mills and Merle Armitage. The 
second, November 11, will introduce Madame 
Frances Alda and George Copeland in joint recital 
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Chicago Tribune: 


The Splendor That 
Is Mary Garden 
Revealed Again 


BY RUTH MILLER 


Mary Garden’s art is like a tongue of flame up- 
leaping, hypnotic in its thousand tantalizing, shifting 
values, perfect in its gorgeous, flaunting beauty, and 
superb in the breathtaking way it catches those 
puny ineffectual souls near it in its inescapable fire, 
and in passing leaves them vivid, tinder, glowing 
with a reflected brilliance. Her tone is like that, too, 
changing from the thrill of tortured passion to the 
gentle cooing of a lullaby even as the deep ruddy 
heart of burning slips into the vague, tenuous smoke 
mist which clings about its iridescent, quivering 
edges. 

Yesterday at the Auditorium Miss Garden was 
more than a slim, beautiful woman in a startling 
dress of violent greenness with a scarlet flower 
caught like some strange, monstrous butterfly on 
the hip; more than a daring, charming personality 
whose adorable friendliness years of artistic sup- 
remacy and adulation have failed to tarnish with 
smugness or condescension; and more than an au- 
dacious, shrewd show woman; she was a great 
musician, earnest, sincere, and absolute in her 
amazing artistry. 

She deviated not one disheartening second from 
pitch, she never slaughtered that great fundamental 
of music, rhythm, to make a prima donna’s holiday, 
nor did ‘she violate any pedantic rule appertaining 
to style and musicianship. True, she changed “Com- 
in’ Thro’ the Rye” from a whining, sentimental 
ballad to a sparkling, living bit of demure feminine 
impertinence, but by what rule may one, when one 
considers the innate sauciness of its text, condemn 
its hackneyed strains to a maudlin, sugared musical 
interpretation ? 

Incidentally Miss Garden was in unusually good 
voice, and sang the Gismonda air in a manner to 
satisfy even the determined vocal quibblers, And 
no matter what one’s operatic affiliations may be, 
one never leaves a performance of that lovable wom- 
an, great mind and uncanny understanding that 
is Mary Garden, without thinking that either this 
vivid artist never does anything she cannot do or 
else there is nothing impossible to her accomplish- 
ment. 


Louisville Courier Journal: 
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The Armory is a large place (“E-nor-mous,” said 
Mary Garden last night as she walked out on the 
stage) but not too large for Miss Garden’s person- 
ality. Whether her beautiful voice could be fully 
appreciated by those in the rear of the hall, I do not 
know, being one of the more fortunate. But her 
charm, as she stood there, a silver flame tipped with 
red gold—flashing and swaying—music have kindled 
a dancing reflection in every eye of that great 
audience. They loved her—it was no perfunctory 
admiration—and came crowding around the platform 
at the end of the program to see and if possible, 
speak to her. She did speak to them, and if the 
train had not been leaving in ten minutes, she would 
have tried to shake hands with everybody in the 
hall. She did not say so—but she looked it 

There is a persistent saying that “Mary Garden 
is a better actress than singer.” It may be true, 
literally, but the dictum is unjust to her art: which 
is that of a superb musician gifted with a vibrant 
and resourceful organ. It is as though one should 
criticise Israfel, “whose heart strings were a lute,” 
for being an anatomist Miss Garden, too, “despises 
an unimpassioned song,” and plays on every emo- 
tional strag. But who could ask for more perfect 
phrasing, more elegant diction? Who can deny 
that she has range, volume and color? There were 
long curves of melody that has the same grace as 
her gestures—and the same appropriateness. 

The program included three excerpts from Miss 
Garden's operatic repertory, ithe “Prayer” from “La 
Tosca,” and “Donde lieta” from “La Boheme.” 
Without exaggerated gesture or actual impe rsona 
tion, Miss Garden conveyed the dramatic significance 
of each of these widely varying feminine heart cries. 
She was in turn, Mimi, Louisa, Tosca; then, for 
bonne bouche, Carmen of the “Habanera.” The 
“Lullaby” from “Jocelyn” with cello was as fresh 
in lyric beauty as though it had been composed 
yesterday. A fine modern song by Richard Bar- 
thelmy, one by Camille Erlanger, “Lever de Soleil,” 
and two Hahn songs—the latter too gray of tone 
for Miss Garden’s voice—made up the set program, 
but there was a generous sprinkling of encores giv 
ing further scope to her infinite variety. “Comin’ 
Thro’ the Rye,” was reinforced by another Scotch 
ballad about “Jock o’ Hazeldean,” which sounded 
as though it might have been preserved in the 
Kentucky Mountains. 

Gutia Casini, the cellist, was already known to 
Louisville, having played here with Mme. Alida 
several years ago. Though still so young a man 
as to be almost boyish in appearance, he is a finished 
and delightful artist. The Tschaikowsky “Variations 
on a Rococo Theme” involved a dazzling display 
of virtuosity, the Faure “Elegie’ and Schumann 
“Slumber Song” entranced with richness of tone, 
and the Piatti “Tarantelle” proved that Casini could 
make the Father Bear of violins trip the light 
fantastic toe. Isaac Van Grove at the piano was 
an impeccable accompanist. 

A. L. H. 
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OBITUARY | 


Nicholas S. Holmes 


Nicholas S. Holmes, a blind pianist and composer, who 
was known in all parts of the country in musical circles, 
died at the home of F, W. Vosmer, 3510 Reading road, 
Cincinnati, from a stroke of apoplexy, on October 30. He 
is survived by a brother, Owen Holmes, Chicago, IIL, also 
blind. He was born forty-three years ago and was edu 
cated at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, where he 
was awarded a.gold medal and a certificate of scholarship 
in 1900. He has appeared on Chautauqua and lyceum cir- 
cuits, and of late years has been passing his time in evan 
gelistic work and in writing religious music. The funeral 
ervices were held from St. Xavier Church and the re- 
mains interred in St. Joseph’s Cemetery. 


Alexander Haig 


Alexander Haig, eighty-two years of age, a retired mu 
sical director, died at the home of Mrs. R. C. Soles, 3 
Park place, Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati, on October 30. He 
formerly conducted the orchestra at the old Pike Opera 
The funeral was held on November 3 
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Ethel Louise Richardson 


Ethel J.ouise Richardson, pianist, a graduate of the In 
titute of Musical Art, died recently at the age of twenty- 
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eight years. Miss Richardson was one of the few colored 
musicians whose work has achieved success. She was a 
competitor in the contest held last spring, the winner of 
which was given a recital in Fuerstman’s Newark series. 
Although Miss Richardson did not win the contest, she 
was among the few selected from over forty competitors 
by the judges, W. B. Murray, of the Brooklyn Eagle, and 
H. O. Osgood, of the Musicat Courter, and who were pre- 
sented to the final judge, Serge Rachmaninoff. 


Mrs. Joseph Wacouta 


Mrs. Joseph Wacouta died at her home, 109 South Min- 
nesota street, Prairie due Chien, Wis., on Tuesday evening, 
October 12, aged fifty-nine years. Mrs. Wacouta came to 
America from Bohemia when a child of three, and at the 
age of eighteen was married to the late Joseph Wacouta. 
She is survived by two daughters, Barbara and Emma; 
two sons, Joseph Wacouta, merchant, and Charley Wa- 
couta, violinist; one sister, Mrs. J. Morovits, and one 
brother, Joe Kahown. 


Isabelle M. Priaulx 


Isabelle M. Priaulx, wife of Joseph M. Priaulx, died 
suddenly at her home in Jersey City on October 31, aged 
fifty-one years. She was buried on Wednesday at Grove 
Church Cemetery. Besides her husband, for years past 
director of the Ditson music store in New York, she is 
survived by a daughter, Edith, and a son, James L. R. 
The misfortune comes doubly hard upon Mr. Priaulx, as 
a second daughter died only about three weeks before 


Mrs. Priaulx. 


Edouard Darewski 


News comes from London that Edouard Darewski, a 
noted singer, died there on November 6 at the age of 
eighty-three years. He was the father of the well known 
composers and music publishers, Herman and Max 
Darewski. Mr. Darewski, who was a fluent linguist and 
Talmudic scholar, was a lifelong friend of Adelina Patti, 
whose early struggles he shared. 


Frederick Gould Roby 


Frederick Gould Roby, treasurer at Symphony Hall, 
Soston, died suddenly of heart failure on October 21, in his 
office at Symphony Hall. Members of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra played at the funeral services in Mt. 
Auburn Chapel the following Saturday afternoon, 

For a quarter of a century Mr. Roby has been treasurer 
of the hall, acting first as treasurer at the old Music Hall, 
the original home of the orchestra. Previous to that time 
he had been employed by the banking firm of Lee, Higgin- 
son & Co. In his long connection with the orchestra Mr. 
Roby had become known to its notable conductors and to 
many leading musical artists who as soloists appeared with 
the Symphony Orchestra. He was widely known among 
the regular patrons of performances in Symphony Hall. 

While it had been known by his associates that he was 
suffering with heart trouble, no special anxiety had been 
felt regarding his condition, and his death was very un- 
expected. He was fifty-seven years old and a native of 
Cambridge, where he made his home until a few years ago 
when he moved to the Back Bay to be near Symphony Hall. 
He is survived by his wife. 


Ernst Perabo 


Ernst Perabo, eminent pianist and teacher, of Boston, 
died October 2 at his home in West Roxbury, Mass., as a 
result of a hemorrhage of the brain. Funeral services 
were held at the Forest Hills Chapel the next Saturday 
afternoon. 

Ernst Perabo was born in Wiesbaden, April 14, 1846. 
He came to America with his parents seven years later and 
was educated in New York schools. His unusual musical 
talents impressed friends so deeply that funds were secured 
for study abroad. The young Perabo spent his time in 
Hamburg and Liepzig, where he was a pupil of Ignaz 
Moscheles in piano, of Richter in harmony and Remicke in 
composition. 

Mr. Perabo returned to New York in 1865, but made 
Boston his permanent home the following year8. He was 
for long a leading musician of the city, appearing fre- 
quently in recitals, in chamber music concerts and as soloist 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. He is said to have 
had nearly 1,000 pupils, and one of the most famous of them 
was the Boston composer and pianist, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 


WHAT A WONDERFUL WOMAN 
SCHUMANN-HEINK IS! 


(Continued from page 10.) 
little tribute to my dear American people. I have no doubt 
many mothers will be relieved to know that there is some 
one who is glad to interest herself in their daughters. Not 
that I mean to give lessons,” she said, “but to give advice 
where it is wanted.” 

At that moment young Morgan, the singer who is assist- 
ing on Mme. Schumann-Heink’s programs this season, put 
in an appearance to see if there was anything he could do 
for her. 

“Here is a boy with a lovely voice. You must hear him 
when we come back to New York!” she remarked. “I am 
almost ready,” she then told him, “and we ought to leave 
here by ten minutes of four.” 

, “T’ll just have time then,” he replied, “to run and see the 
loctor.” 

“Doctor?” exclaimed Mme. Schumann-Heink in alarm. 
“Are you sick?” g 

“No!” he answered with a quick laugh. “I just want to 
be sure I’m all right before we go.” 

“Tut, tut!” she replied in a deep voice, which evidenced 
a little disapproval, “Never mind the doctor, you are well. 
You never looked better! Or felt so, yes? Well, then, 
don’t be a fool!” 

“All right, Madame,” he sang out cheerfully as he backed 
out of the room, “I'll take your advice!” 


7 ¥. 
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Flora Mora Recital, November 25 


Flora Mora, a young Cuban pianist and distinguished 
pupil of the late Henrique Granados, will be heard in. a 
recital at Carnegie Hall on Thanksgiving Day, November 
25. Miss Mora is not a newcomer to metropolitan concert 





FLORA MORA, 
Pianist. 


lovers, having met with great fayor at her New York 
recital last season. She is an artist who combines depth 
of feeling, impeccable technic, mature interpretation, and 
colorful playing in her work, and specializes in the works 
of Beethoven, in the romantic atmosphere of Chopin, and 
is also heard to advantage in the technical difficulties of 


Liszt. — 
Muzio at Hippodrome 


Claudia Muzio, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, is giving a concert at the Hippodrome on Sunday 
afternoon, November 21. Molssaye Boguslavski, the 
pianist, will be the assisting artist, and the Letz Quartet is 
another added attraction to the program. 


Werrenrath a Red Seal Artist 
Reinald Werrenrath’s name now appears with the much 
heralded European singers who have held sway for so many 
years as Red Seal artists who record for the Victor Talking 
Machine Company. 


The PAPALARDO 


Municipal Opera 
Society 


has the honor of inviting 
you to join the great body 
of members of this newly 
formed Society. 














Its aims and objects have 
been endorsed by most 
eminent people such as 
Artur Bodanzky, Rosa 
Raisa, Bonci, De Luca, 
Margaret Woodrow Wil- 
r son, Alicia Du Pont, P. J. Bonwit, Leonard Lieb- 
ling, Hon. F. La Guardia and many others. 
Operatic Monthly Musicales are to be given in 
New York City every year under the auspices of 
the Society, whose work is intended to promote 
arid achieve adequate operatic and orchestral per- 
formances in every large city of the Union par- 
tially supported by municipal aid. 

It is due to “all musicians and music lovers,” as 


Mr. Bodanzky says, “to support such a scheme.” 
Artist members will be given first opportunity, if 





Arturo Papalardo, Founder 
and Conductor of the 
jety 


eligible, to perform for the Society on salary 
basis. 
Further particulars will be gladly given upon re- 
quest. 


Cut Out and Mail, and Join the Society Now 


TO PAPALARDO MUNICIPAL OPERA SOCIETY 


315 West Ninety-Eighth Street, New York 
Telephone: Riverside 1669 





Dear Sir:— 
Please enroll my name as a member of the 


PAPALARDO MUNICIPAL OPERA 


SOCIETY 
Dues: “*ti* Membership, Twenty Dollars ($20.00) Per 
* Annum. 
Maa: 5 vik nes cheb eek scdsee Sb bes N06 60h anes Soest enoce 
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, | ORCHESTRA HALL 
CHICAGO — aia 


R E ea TA a OCTOBER 24th 
SOPHIE BRASLAU 


“After yesterday’s recital I hail Miss Sophie Braslau the Schumann-Heink of 
the younger generation. Each time I hear Miss Braslau I discover new vocal 
charms. Could anyone sing Gustav Mahler’s immortal ‘Human Life’ with a 
deeper understanding of its intellectual and poetic import, with more feeling, more 
tonal sensitiveness? She gave us the work as it deserves to be interpreted, for it 


is remarkable music. ‘The vocal scoring is scarcely more beautiful than the piano 


accompaniment. Miss Braslau also sang Erich Wolff’s ‘Eternal’ and could have 
repeated it.” Chicago American (Mr. Devries). 


‘Superlatively good was the beautiful singing of Sophie Braslau at Orchestra 
Hall. ‘The young contralto gave a stunning program full of stupendous vocal 
difficulties but she absolutely was mistress of the situation and gave a remarkable 
exhibition of virtuoso singing. As she sings today, Miss Braslau’s performance 


can be equaled by but one of two contraltos, and not easily surpassed by any.” 


—Chicago Examiner (Miss Weber). 


“Miss Braslau has a beautiful voice of distinctive timbre, one of the few true 
contralto on our present stage. It is rich in quality, with lower tones of especial 


-warmth and of ample volume. She has, too, interpretative powers of high rank.” 


—— Chicago’ Post (Mr. Hackett). 


“Miss Sophie Braslau, she of the gorgeous contralto voice and the gift 
of many tongues, came to Orchestra Hall yesterday. “Today she stands as a leader 
among contraltos.”— Chicago Journal (Mr. Moore). 


‘To Sophie Braslau was given the honor of opening the series of five Sunday 
afternoon concerts arranged by Messrs. Wessels and Voegeli, and the first of these 
concerts at Orchestra Hall brought forth a goodly number of the singer’s friends 
and other music lovers. Miss Braslau was in very good voice. Her deep and 
warm contralto never came forth with such clarity and with so much appeal. It also 
was handled with intelligence and skill, and her recital was a constant delight. 
Some of the out-of-the-ordinary songs and airs were put forth and the first selection 
of the day was a cantata for one voice ‘L’Amorosa Lontanaza’ by Bassani. Songs 
by Erich Wolff, Gustav Mahler and Strauss followed, and then came a Russian 
group by Rachmaninoff, Moussorgsky and Gretchaninoff. The last two were gems, 


~ emotional and highly dramatic. In these all the art of the great song interpreter 


was revealed by Miss Braslau and she had to repeat the ‘Over the Steppe.’ She 


also added two encores to this set.”—Chicago News (Mr. Rosenfeld). 





MISS BRASLAU USES THE KNABE PIANO 


Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, | West 34th Street New York 





























EDDY 
BROWN 


Engagements for Season Prior 
to New York Recital 


Carnegie Hall, December 16 
|—Shawnee, Oklahoma 


4—Belton, Texas 


5—Sherman, Texas 


November 


8—Conway, Arkansas 
10—Little Rock, Arkansas 
|1—Columbia, Missouri 

| 2—Pratt, 
15—Clarendon, Texas 
19—F! Paso, Texas 
22—Dallas, Texas 
23—Ardmore, Oklahoma 
24—Baldwin, Kansas 
25—Pawhuska, Oklahoma 
26—Mexico, Missouri 
29—York, Nebraska 


Kansas 


November 30 to December 6—Tour of 


six concerts 


7—Portsmouth, Ohio 
9—Henderson, N. C. 
|3—Augusta, Georgia 








Management: 


NATIONAL CONCERTS, Inc. 
1451 Broadway - New York City 
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STRIKES ARE STILL FASHIONABLE IN PARIS 


Artists Join with Orchestra Men and Present Concerts Before Large Audiences — Season Gets a Slow Start 


Paris, October 18, 1920.—The Paris season was opened 
by the Flonzaley Quartet which’ gave a successful concert 
at the Knights of Columbus Club before about two hundred 
invited guests, among whom were some of the most prom- 
inent of the American colony here. The outstanding feature 
of the program was the Mozart quartet in G, of which the 
familiar minuet movement was particularly enjoyed. The 
program also included the slow movement from Dvorak’s 
American Quartet, op. 96, a Mendelssohn canzonetta and 
Percy Grainger’s “Molly on the Shore.” “Drink to Me 
Only with Thine Eyes” was played as an encore. The 
quartet produced a highly favorable impression by _ its 
beautiful ensemble, the richness of its tone and its precision. 

Tue Paspetour Concerts Move. 

Whether or not the move of the Pasdeloup Orchestra 
from the Cirque d’Hiver to the Opera is going to prove 
effective and advantageous remains to be seen. For sev- 
eral reasons it seems highly doubtful. In fact, it may end 
in the orchestra’s untimely demise. For, after only one 
week in its new habitat it has become involved in a strike 
of the employees of the Opera, a strike with which it has 
nothing to do and in which it can have no interest. But 
the strikers say that if the orchestra plays it will be ex- 
pelled en masse from the union. So the members of the 
orchestra have to take their choice between killing the 
orchestra or resigning from the union. The choice has 
been fairly put up to them by the union on the one hand 
and by Mr. Sandberg, manager of the orchestra on the 
other. Sandberg says “you continue to play or the orches- 
tra will be disbanded.” The union says “play and out you 
go.” The members of the orchestra point out that the 
Colonne Orchestra plays at the Chatelet Theater which has 
also been put on the index (black list) by the union. And 
so it goes. It is all very stupid. 

The orchestra at its opening concert at the Opera did not 
make an especially good impression. The auditorium did 
not seem to permit of the fine shading which is Mr. Rhene- 
taton’s chief tour de force. Many of the fine effects were 
lost in the scenery. 

On the program: Chabrier’s “Gwendoline” overture, one 
of the very earliest pieces of the modern French school. 
It sounds rather meager. Then “La Procession Nocturne” 
by Henri Rabaud, newly appointed head of the National 
Conservatory—a dreary monotone. Then, very much worth 
while, Debussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun,” and following 
this “La Peri,” Dukas. Parts of the “Damnation of Faust” 
by Berlioz were played—and I am old fashioned enough 
to prefer Gounod. I am one of those who believe that 
music ought to have some ideas to be worth while. Finally 
Fauré’s “Ballade” for piano and orchestra was excellently 
played by Mlle. Tagliaferro. 

A few days later the same orchestra, which is scheduled 
to give concerts three times a week, executed a Meyerbeer 
program with a lecture by Antoine Banés, Finally there 
was a concert of which the program was : second sym- 
phony, Mehul; “La Tempete,” Chausson ; “La Danse Ma- 
cabre,” Saint-Saéns (real music!) ; “Ma Mere |’Oye,” 
Ravel—entirely out of place in the vast hall of the Opera 

and the Franck symphony in D minor. 

And then the strike! 

Move AGAIN. 

After the above was written I learned that the Pasdeloup 
Orchestra would move to the Trocadero for its concerts— 
which it did, and played before large audiences both Satur- 
day and Sunday. On the program: symphony in G minor, 
Lalo; “Pelleas et Melisande,” Fauré; “Lohengrin,” pre- 
lude; “Tristan,” prelude and death of Isolde; “Parsifal,” 
Good Friday Spell; “Meistersinger” prelude. 

DECORATIONS. 

Louis Laloy and Victor Charpentier have been honored 
with the title of Chevalier de la Legion d’Honneur, Char- 
pentier is the brother of the famous Gustave and has en- 
tered with enthusiasm into his brother's effort to bring 
music to the people, an effort all the more noteworthy be- 
cause of its futility. For the French people are not en- 
dowed with the spirit of community singing and it will be 
many a long year, in spite of the valiant effort of these 
pioneers, before anything like a real, lasting success is 
attained. Louis Laloy is a noted critic and writer on mu- 
sical subjects. Author of a number of books—Rameau, 
Debussy, La Musique Chinoise, etc—lecturer, doctor of 
music, professor, general secretary of the Opera, he is 
altogether an important factor in Parisian music and his 
new honor is well deserved. 

Strike Music, 

The forces of the Opera being on strike, and the National 
Opera House being closed, the performances are to be given 
—after a fashion—by the strikers, who began their efforts 
in this direction on Sunday at their Union Hall, Rue 
Grange-aux-Belles. 
same cause early last winter. How the public becomes in- 
formed I do not know, but there was a very large audience 
and great enthusiasm. The amazing thing is that the 
artists join with the strikers. It thus became possible to 
get up an opera concert at short notice with the opera 
orchestra under the direction of Phillippe Gaubert, arias 
by Franz, choruses from the “Damnation of Faust” con- 
ducted by Henri Busser, dances by Georgette Debry, songs 
by Jane Hatto, etc. Until the strike is settled something 
of this sort will continue both here and in the suburbs. 

A Stow Start. 

There have been already a certain small number of ap- 
pearances by concert artists, but the season is taking a slow 
start. The full rush will be on in a week or two and will 
continue at the rate of fifty a week for the next eight 
months. Sfordzan gave a concert with his mixed choral, 
assisted by Mme. Dorfmann, Mme. Delorme, Mme. and 
Mlle. Joly, and the composer, Nerini, whose own works 
were heard. At the Salle des Agriculteurs, Alice Mayer, 
who now calls herself Frisca, was to appear with the Or- 
chestre de Paris under the direction of Guy de Lausnay, 
but did not. The reason unknown, In her place Odette 
Sauvage played the Mendelssohn piano concerto and André 
Levy was heard in the cello concerto by Saint-Saéns. The 
orchestra performed a prelude dramatique (“first time”) by 


The same action was taken for the - 


Berlioz—not Hector but C. A. (very poor stuff!) and 
pieces by Ravel, Debussy, etc. 

The Concert Rouge and the Concert Touche also have 
operied their seasons, and to any students coming to Paris 
I can strongly recommend these two orchestras as offering 
opportunity at a very reasonable figure to become familiar 
with most of the masterpieces of music, both classic and 
modern, Admission costs only four francs—twenty- five 
cents at the present rate of exchange—and all sorts of 
things are given, both orchestra and chamber music pieces, 
which one hears rarely enough elsewhere, There are con- 
certs every evening and some afternoons.’ I may add that 
young artists who wish to accustom themselves to playing 
with orchestra can generally arrange matters with the con- 
ductors of one or other of these orchestras. 

FRANK PATTERSON. 


Florence Macbeth “On the Jump” 


Florence Macbeth concluded at Minneapolis on October 
22 a four weeks’ engagement on tour with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, which involved a trip from that city 
to the Pacific Coast and back again, with daily concerts 
and sometimes two in two different cities each day. The 
tour led up through the far Canadian Northwest, where 
real winter weather had obtained, with the result that she 
could see her own breath when singing and oil stoves were 
scattered through the audience to prevent serious physical 
discomfort. Her concert activities began again on Octo- 
ber 26 at Rochester, following a day of rehearsal for the 
concert of October 31 at Madison Square Garden, New 
York. In the interim she sang at Carbondale, Pa., and 
after the New York concert hurried through to the South, 
returning just in time to enjoy a brief rest and to rehearse 
prior to opening with the Chicago Opera. After the two 
operatic performances she has scheduled in late Novem 
ber, she returns to the concert field to fill engagements in 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and throughout the Middle West 
and East, returning to her more extensive activities with 
the Chicago Opera about January 1. 


Singers Taught to Read by Note 


A demonstration of the simplicity and superiority of the 
Galin- Raris-Chevé Method of sight singing and ear train- 
ing will be given by Wilbur A. Luyster, former instructor 
of sight singing for the Metropolitan Opera Company, at 
the new quarters of the school, Carnegie Hall, Studio 133, 
on Tuesday afternoon, November 9, at four o'clock. 

Mr. Luyster is a specialist in this line and has been a 
special representative of the celebrated French system for 
years. Singers desiring to secure church positions should 
welcome this opportunity to investigate this system and 
decide whether it would be of value to them. 


““APPROVAL’’ 


New York, Aeolian Hall, Oct. 14 


GRACE FREEMAN 


Violinist 


OUISE SCHEUERMAN 


Pianist 


Sonata Recital 


As interpreters of sonatas of the present day they made 
a creditable display of musicianship. Played seriously and 
with good musical judgment.—The Evening Telegram. 








Both of these young-women have agreeable talents.—The 
Evening Mail. 


There was much to admire and hold the attention.—Tribune. 


Their playing was sound and their musical feeling was 
unmistakable.—The Evening World. 


Grace Freeman and Louise Scheuerman played sonatas of 
Guy Ropartz, the disciple of Cesar Franck; of Mozart and 
of the American, John Alden Carpenter, displaying sincetity, 
intelligence and technic. There was vigor as well as grace 
in admixture of the first, a generally well-nuanced treat- 
ment of phrase as evidence of the second of these qualities 
and a reasonably certain or deft manipulation of the media 
in the technical means to their ends. The two players gave 
a distinctively excellent account of Carpenter’s Sonata.— 
The Evening Journal. 

7 

Miss Freeman plays with a fine sense of values, a beauti 
ful tone and good intonation, and her bow-arm is one of 
authority, supported by experience and musicianship, — 
Musical Leader. 


Grace Freeman and Louise Scheuerman deserve credit 
for their enterprise in presenting sonatas for violin and 
piano such little known and serious works as the sonatas 
by J., Guy Ropartz and John Alden Carpenter, —Times. 
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McCormack 


Australian Notices: 


The Advertiser, Adelaide : 


JOHN McCORMACK 


A Triumph at the Exhibition 


reason to be 


Mr. John McCormack had every 
gratified by the cordiality of the welcome extended 
to him on his return to Adelaide on Saturday. The 
Jubilee Exhibition Hall was well filled, and the 
enthusiastic demonstration with which he was 
greeted when he made his appearance on the plat- 
form indicated how pleasurable were the recollec- 
tions of his visits to this State. His 
wonderful tenor voice has lost none of its resonance 


earlier 


or refinement, and his mastery of vocal expression 
is as complete as it was when he charmed vast 
audiences in Australia a few years ago. That ex- 
pectation ran high on Saturday night was apparent, 
and it is not too much to say that the most 
enthusiastic and exacting of the artist’s admirers 
must have been more than satisfied with the quality 
of the performances. Each item in the varied pro- 
gram submitted was rendered with a perfect charm 
which his hearers were not slow to recognise, and 
expressions of approval were given without stint. 
A marvellously resourceful voice and a_ perfected 
technique added to a sympathetic personality en- 
abled him to invest each writing with qualities which 


could not fail to make a strong appeal to the 
aesthetic emotions of his auditors. The ease with 
which he presents the differing moods, pathos, 


humor, or passion; or passes from the descriptive 
to the dramatic, is only one of the many qualities 
of the great singer. Under his treatment every song 
becomes vital and awakens a responsive mood i 

the hearer. Opening a miscellaneous program with 
Handel’s strong setting of “O sleep, why dost thou 
leave me?” from “Semele,” the artist was at once 
on sympathetic terms with the audience, and when 
he gave the fine appealing music of “Morria Si,” 
from “Rondelinda” (Handel) his superb vocalisation 
was acknowledged by the storm of applause from 
all parts of the house. His next bracket comprised 
three modern writings—“When night descends” (S. 
Rachmaninoff), “Go not, happy day” (Frank 
Bridge), and “L’Alba separa” (P. Tosti). The 
versatility of the singer, his power of entering into 
the spirit of such widely different compositions, and 
the beautiful tonal qualities made each song a per- 
fect gem. Tennyson’s lines, “Go not, happy day,” 
have been wedded to most appropriate music by 
Mr. Bridge, and the interpretation left nothing to 
be desired in the complete harmony of sentiment 
and expression. The Tosti number was given with 
a brilliance of technical power which did ample 
justice to the musical setting. In Irish folk songs 
Mr. McCormack is particularly happy. He catches 
the mood with unerring instinct. “The Bard of 
Armagh” and “The Ballynure Ballad,” both arranged 
by Hughes, gave him a_ splendid opportunity of 
displaying his art in this connection, and their 
presentation was amongst the triumphs of the eve- 
ning. “Una Baun” (arranged by Hardebeck) was 
equally successful. The call for supplementary 
numbers could not be resisted, nor would the au- 
dience be satisfied until three additional items had 
been given. In these, especially in “In Dublin’s 


” 


Fair City,” the tenor roused the crowd to a very 
high pitch of enthusiasm. The final program bracket 
consisted of three appealing descriptive works, one 
of then—“Your Eyes”—being by Mr. Edwin 
Schneider, Mr. McCormack’s accompanist. .So 
delighted were the audience with this really attractive 
composition that Mr. Schneider had to leave the 
piano and bow his acknowledgments repeatedly. 
“The Bitterness of Love” (James Dunn) and “Her 
Portrait” (John Melvin) were rendered with the 
finish and distinction which characterized the whole 
performance. Amongst the numerous encore num- 
bers which Mr. McCormack was called on to con- 
tribute were “Come, my Beloved” (Handel), the 
always popular “Mother Machree,” “I Hear You 
Calling,” and “Thank God for a Garden” (T. 
del Riego). 


Sydney Times: 


WORLD OF MUSIC 


JOHN McCORMACK 


A Triumphant Return 














(By A.C.C,S.) 





John McCormack has captured musical Sydney. 
Since his last visit to these shores seven years ago, 
he has added greatly to his musical stature. The 
nasal defect has disappeared, and, although a master 
of bel canto, the singer has developed considerably 
in dramatic interpretation. 

The suave, gracious voice can in appassionata 
passages assume an almost startling passionate 
quality, whilst the power and inteysity of these 
moments are so thoroughly gripping and convincing 
that at his initial concert when opening with stately 
Handelian airs, which a thoroughly appreciative 
audience received quietly, he moved the same placid 
listeners to enthusiasm in the passionate closing 
lines of “Morrai Si” from ‘ *Rondelinda.” ? 

What is the secret of this artist’s amazing success 
and popularity? First, McCormack is a master of 
the English language, our mother tongue, which in 
our heart of hearts we love the best in spite of the 
posing of the “high brows” who would deny merit 
to all save Italian, French or German media of 
expression. McCormack, however, if he elects to 
sing in French or Italian, is just as proficient. 

Then there is the ingratiating, even voice with its 
endless play of color and tone, the pure tenor timbre, 
and the flawless methods of breathing and produc- 
tion. Where will you find such sostenuto? There 
are, too, the ability to use the “half voice,” popularly 
miscalled falsetto, and that priceless possession of 
the tenor, the A _ flat mezza-voce, which Mc- 
Cormack has made his own, and uses with such 
electrical effect, in his self described “swing of the 
octave.” 

Added to these gifts, comes the dramatic intensity 
only hinted at years ago. So much for the musical 
dynamics of his art. These certainly appeal, but 
there is more. It is John McCormack, the man be- 
hind his songs, the big lovable nature that adds so 
much to the attraction. When he sings of Mother 
Machree, all of us think of some dear little mother 
with a tightening of the throat. Is it about wife 
or lover that the lilting voice tells? Then we all 
live certain phases of life anew and the Springtime 
of youth is renewed in our hearts. John McCormack 
can and does sing the best stuff that ever was 
written, as few can—and this being so he may sing 
whatever else he likes. 


Adelaide Register: 


JOHN McCORMACK'S 
RECITAL 


A Triumphant Opening 














Well might Mr. John -McCormack, the world 
famed tenor, be described as a prince of song. He 
came back to an Adelaide audience on Saturday 
night, at the Exhibition Hall, after an absence of 
several years, and was accorded such a royally 
enthusiastic reception that those who crowded the 
spacious halls and galleries will never forget it. It 
was not a sentimental welcome, but more an ebul 
lition of spontaneous enthusiasm for a personality 

who has long reached the zenith of vocal accom 
olidhtiant Punctually at eight o'clock Mr. McCor- 
mack stepped briskly out to the front of the dais, 
and acknowledged the rapturous applause tendered 
him with dignified bows, as he clasped a small book 
in his hands. The first recital opened with two 
selections by Handel, “O, sleep, why dost thou 
leave me?” and “Morrai Si.” The gifted tenor’s 
rich “silver trumpet” notes were inspiring in the 
former number, and in the second his wonderful 
emotional gifts were given full sway. The audience 
at once wanted more, and Mr. McCormack sub- 
mitted Handel’s “Come, my beloved” in well polished 
style. Genuinely great enthusiasm followed his 
presentation of three more songs :—“When night 
descends” (Rachmaninoff), “Go not, happy day” 
(Frank Bridge), and “L’Alba separa” (Paolo Tosti) 
How the great tenor threw his soul into the passion- 
ate melody of the last named! His voice has lost 
none of its purity in moments of intensity. To 
appease his admirers, Mr. McCormack sang, in easy 
natural style, a song by a young English composer, 
Thomas Dunhill, entitled “Cloths of Heaven.” The 
quaint melodic sweep of three Irish folk songs 
caught the favor of the audience, who, by now were 
unable to contain themselves in their regard for 
the artist, and their demands for another song were 
not appeased by a succession of bows. A ripple 
of satisfaction spread over the assemb lage when the 
accompanist (Mr. Edwin Schneider) reappeared, 
and it developed into a storm of handclapping when 
he started the opening notes of the well known 
favorite “Mother Machree.” Mr. McCormack ex- 
tracted a truly emotional greatness out of this quaint 
and tuneful Irish melody, and brought his auditors 
to a tremendous pitch of approval. They cheered 
and cheered, and were consoled only when he re 
appeared to sing again. To meet the occasion he 
appropriately submitted the ever green ballad 
“cockles and mussels” with charming tensity of feel- 
ing. Mr. McCormack’s final selection consisted of 
three modern songs, included among which was one 
by Mr. Schneider, “Your eyes.” Naturally the 
composer received a tribute from the audience, which 
he beamingly and gratefully accepted. As an encore 
number, Mr. McCormack gave “Macushla,” which 
afforded the artist an opportunity to show the best 
of his beautiful notes in the top register. This con 
cluded the program, so far as the famous tenor was 
concerned, but the big audience displayed a pardon 
able disinclination to go home—an event almost 
unprecedented in the history of Adelaide concert 
giving. Not a soul moved, and in appreciation of 
this well deserved compliment Mr. McCormack, as 
buoyant as when he started, gave them another 
favorite in “I hear you calling me.” There was 
something decidedly distinctive about the whole 
recital. 
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Weber’s “Freischiitz” soon will be one hundred 
years old, but its overture sounds as fresh and 
inspiriting as though it had been written yesterday, 
or, let us say, before 1914. 


We were quite startled to read in a letter from 
Florida of the recent marriage of Pol Plangon at 
Miami. Then we recalled that a young singer and 
teacher of that city really owns the same name as 
the famous French bass, now deceased, 


Look out for Cleveland’s symphony orchestra. 
All accounts from that city agree in calling the 
quick rise of the symphonic body under Nikolai 
Sokoloff litthe short of a musical miracle as such 
things go in America. The second of the regular 
series of home concerts by the Cleveland Orchestra 
last week was the occasion for whole-hearted out- 
breaks of pleasure by the listeners and glowingly 
favorable notices by the local professional critics. 


Joseph M. Priaulx, who for many years has en- 


deared himself to all who know him—and who in 
the musical world does not?—as_ the. presiding 
genius of the New York store of Ditson, has had 
the sad misfortune to lose first a daughter and then 
his wife within the month. Mr. Priaulx has the 
warmest, most heart-felt sympathy of all his friends, 
among whom the Musica. Courter is proud to be 
numbered, 
» 

rhe National Federation of Music Clubs, of 
which the New York State Federation of Music 
Clubs is a component part, announces the annual 
contest for young artists. The contest is open for 
piano, violin, voice male and female. The voice 
contestants must be between the ages of eighteen 
and thirty years. The piano and violin between 
twenty and thirty years. Contestants must have 
been trained in the United States. The State con- 
test will be held in New York City between March 
1 and March 15, 1921. All applications will be 
made to the State Chairman of Contests (Mrs. 
Wm.) Sada Cowen, 65 Central Park West, on or 
before March 1, 1921. The entrance fee will be 
one dollar. The contestants must have the endorse- 
ment of three recognized musicians as to their musi- 
cal attainments. The contestants must present a 
program chosen from the list prescribed by the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs of which copies 
are obtainable upon application to Mrs. Cowen. The 
prizes in the final (National) will be $150 to each 
winner in cash, a concert tour for which each will 
receive $50 a performance, a joint recital in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, a joint recital in Kimball Hall, 
Chicago (under the direction of F. Wight Neu- 
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mann), a joint appearance at the Lockport Music 
Festival. 
POR, 
Signs of the times are in Huneker’s criticism of 
the Boston Symphony Concert here last week when 
he writes (in the World) of Hills’ “The Fall of 
the House of Usher,” that the composition fails to 
reflect the Poe atmosphere, and “could have been 
as easily called, ‘The Fall of the House of Haig’ 
or “The Fall of the House of Dewar.’” 
a ‘i 
To Des Moines falls a signal honor. When 
Mary Garden sang there on the evening of Novem- 
ber 4 to an audience of 10,000 persons at the Coli- 
seum, it probably was the largest one that she has 
faced during her brilliant career. It was also the 
greatest concert gathering that has ever assembled 
in the entire State of lowa. The singer, who was 
in fine voice, created a veritable sensation. Her 
famous mirror gown attracted much comment and 
altogether the general impression created was one 
that will long remain fresh in the minds of those 
present. 
¢ 
It seems that there is more than one question on 
which the Irish do not agree. While George Ber- 
nard “Shaw rather raves about the works of Sir 
Edward Elgar, George Moore (much to our de- 
light) wrote from Dublin in 1904 to James Gib- 
bons Huneker—as reported in the latter’s new book, 
“Steeplejack”: “I have just returned from Lon- 
don; | went over to hear the Elgar Festival, but 
was so much bored by ‘Gerontius’ that I did not go 
to hear ‘The Apostles.” He seems to me quite a 
commonplace writer. Some excitable ladies leaned 
over to ask me what I thought of the music, during 
the interval, and I said: ‘Holy Water in a German 
beer barrel.’ ” 
ccna 
There are those who like the compositions of 
Arnold Schoenberg, and, on the other hand, there 
are those who despise them; but we have never 
heard anything but words of praise for his treatise 
on harmony (Marmonielehren) even from musi- 
cians who cannot see anything in his works. This 
book, which aroused the greatest interest and dis- 
cussion in European musical circles when it ap- 
peared, is only available in German at the present 
time, the Universal Edition having a revised and 
enlarged (second) edition on the press at present, 
but the Boston Music Company announces that it 
will put out an English translation just as soon as 
it can be prepared. 
° 
Those who are interested in the establishment, 
support and development of symphony orchestras 
in this country—and what real music lover is not— 
will want to read on another page of this issue, in 
the letter from Seattle, the story of the crisis which 
the symphony orchestra there has just survived. 
Threatened with abandonment by the men who 
stood behind it and who, for one reason or another, 
had become somewhat discouraged, it was, almost 
in a week, reorganized and placed on a firmer basis 
than ever before by the work of Seattle women, 
upon the initiative and under the energetic leader- 
ship of Nellie Cornish, who single-handed has built 
up a school in Seattle that has made it the music 
center of the Northwest. 
sath iinnois 
Far be it from us to boast, but the fact remains 
that it was in the September 16 issue that the 
Musicat Courter announced, on the authority of 


_a dispatch from London, that the proposed visit of 


the Metropolitan Opera to the British capital next 
Spring would not take place, an announcement that 
has just been confirmed by the official statement of 
the Metropolitan management. And speaking of 
the Metropolitan, nothing—as someone has _re- 
marked before—succeeds like success. Not that we 
are speaking of the success which the Metropolitan 
enjoys at home, but of the success which other com- 
panies, notably the Scotti organization and the 
perennial San Carlo of Fortune Gallo, have enjoyed 
and are enjoying on the road. Evidently the profits 
of these traveling companies (Scotti made over 
$50,000 in seven weeks) have turned other minds 
to the possibilities of the road. The Chicago Opera 
some time ago announced that it will undertake, at 
the close of its New York season, the longest 
operatic four ever made in this country by so large 
an organization, and now the Metropolitan threatens 
to throw over its leisure week at Atlanta or Boston 
in favor of several weeks on the road—the first 
time in many seasons that the New York company 
will have traveled. Will the proposed tours of the 
New York Metropolitan and Chicago companies be 
profitable? We doubt it, indeed, even if high prices 
be charged and attendance regularly up to capacity. 


. she pursues her career. 
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Scotti and Gallo have come out ahead on account 
of their ability to obtain singers at low prices and 
otherwise to keep costs within reasonable bounds, 
something which it is impossible for the large com- 
panies to do. 


<>——- 

Mary Garden, as anybody knows who has seen 
her this season, gets younger and younger the longer 
Never did she look more 
fascinating than she does on the present concert 
tour, and it is announced that we are to see her 
this season as Marguerite in “Faust,” a role that 
she has not sung for ten years or more. 

envenemenG>—sintbaiiie 

A record in attendance at operatic events was 
established last week at Waco, Tex., where the 
San Carlo Opera Company gave five performances 
at the Texas Cotton Palace and drew audiences 
totaling altogether 80,000 persons. The building 
where the organization performed is of enormous 
proportions and it is doubtful whether all the 
listeners could hear everything of the stage pro- 
ceedings, but nevertheless reliable reports from 
Waco say that the enthusiasm of the eager hordes 
of opera goers was of a nature that never has been 
exceeded in Texas. Fortune Gallo, now in New 
York, says that his most sanguine expectations for 
the success of his San Carlo tour this season have 
been exceeded by far, and that all previous records 
for receipts by this company are being broken from 
week to week. 

ey ee 

Los Angeles’ Philharmonic Orchestra (Walter 
Henry Rothwell, conductor) opened its current 
symphonic season in that city with a pair of con- 
certs, November 5 and 6, and was acclaimed in its 
new home, the Philharmonic Auditorium, by audi- 
ences totaling 6,000 enthusiastic music lovers. The 
MusicaL Courier special telegraphic report of the 
occasion reads, in part: “The program embraced 
Tschaikowsky’s fifth Symphony, the Gluck-Mottl 
ballet suite, Sowerby’s ‘Autumn Time,’ and _ the 
‘Meistersinger’ prelude. The Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic is a far better organization than last year, 
and much better balanced. This is made possible 
by the addition of dozens of the best symphonic 
players recruited from Eastern orchestras, All the 
men were enthusiastically responsive to the con- 
ductor’s baton. Critics in this city proclaim the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Los sAngeles to have 
assumed a foremost place among American orches- 
tras. There were many recalls for the conductor 
and men. Artistic stage settings added to the 
beauty of the occasion. The auditorium was a 
bower of palms and chrysanthemums. The box 
office reports an extraordinary season ticket sale, 
more than double that of any previous orchestral 
season in the West. The public is enthusiastic over 
Rothwell, as conductor, and W. A. Clark, Jr., the 
founder of the fine organization.” 


@®—--- 
SHOESTRING OPERA 


It takes some people a long time to learn that 
opera is the last thing that can be run on a shoe- 
string. The latest instance was at the Lexington 
Theater, where the New York Opera Association 
was obliged to abandon its “Aida” performance last 
Friday evening, after having opened its season the 
preceding Tuesday with “Carmen.” The success 
which Fortune Gallo won at the Manhattan last 
month with his San Carlo Company has evidently 
inspired various gentlemen with the idea that there 
is money to be made in New York with opera at 
popular prices. And there is, provided they will 
supply as good opera as Mr. Gallo does. To do that 
they must first of all be provided with ample capital. 
Probably not every performance that Gallo gave 
showed a profit, but with the money which he has 
made in his many years of opera giving behind him, 
he does not have to worry about that. On the 
other hand, opera on a hand to mouth basis is quite 
impossible, as was proved again the other evening. 
With orchestra and chorus salaries what they are 
at present, it is no wonder that the singers and 
players demand their pay in advance from a man- 
agement in whose financial standing they have little 
faith. When an organization as responsible as the 
National Musical Managers’ Association decides not 
to give a season which it had planned on account 
of the excessive cost of the orchestra, it is not to be 
wondered at that some little man, new to the game 
and trying to pay expenditures out of receipts, with 
no reserve behind him, should make a fiasco. Dis- 
cretion, gentlemen, discretion! The idea that opera 
is a pastime of impresarios was exploded long ago. 
It is a business, pure and simple, and, in order to 
succeed, must be backed by capital and exploited’ - 
on business lines exactly like any other business. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


The comic opera field is looking up more and 
more, what with Zimbalist, Brown, Elman, and 
Kreisler contributing musical scores for Broadway 
productions. Most important of all, however, is 
the latest recruit to the light lyrical ranks, for he 
is none other than Serge Rachmaninoff. We hear 
that he is writing the music for a libretto by Edward 
Knoblock, based on the latter’s romantic little play, 
“My Lady’s Dress.” 

2 ® 

By the way, why have our producers never im- 
ported and Americanized any of the operettas by 
the once celebrated Viennese pianist, Alfred Griin- 
feld?) They are charming works, full of quite 
modern melody and orchestration. One of them, 
“The Sport,” had a long run in the Austrian cap- 
ital just before the war. 

RneRe 

The totally unexpected has happened. Mme. 
Georgette Le Blanc (first wife of Maeterlinck), a 
European stage person, arrived in this country last 
week, and according to the New York Tribune 
steamship reporter, “refused to comment on her 
visit.” 

ere 

P. E. communicates: “I went to hear young 
Matilda Locus play the Saint-Saens piano concerto 
at Carnegie Hall and enjoyed it imménsely. But 
what do I know? The Times tells me that Matilda 
Locus did not play well. To my mind Matilda 
Locus played very well and I’ll stick to my story. 
Matilda Locus, in spite of her youth, plays maturely, 
is thoroughly musical, and absolutely legitimate.” 
Evidently no Locus-pocus about Matilda. 

nee 

Felix F. Leifels, manager of the New York 
Philharmonic, herewith is appointed traveling rep- 
resentative extraordinary to this column, for he 
sends us the attached gem, dated Springfield, Mass., 
November 4: “Here is one that happened yesterday 
on the Philharmonic tour. At the hotel in North 
Adams, Mass., Mr. Stransky asked one of the bell 
boys to bring him a pint of Pluto. The boy grinned 
at him and said, ‘I’m sorry, boss, but I can’t bring 
you nothing like that. They’s awful strict in this 
place.’ ” 

eRe, 

When the greatly desired National Conservatory 
of Music finally is established at Washington it will 
be a much easier matter to find the proper pro- 
fessors for counterpoint, harmony, and singing and 
playing, than for ragtime and jazz. Of course, if 
there are to be no ragtime and jazz at the institu- 
tion, it hardly could be called a National Conserva- 
tory. 

nme 

A musical historian tells us that Nero was the 
inventor of the claque, by paying persons who ap- 
plauded him when he recited or sang in public. 
Modern opera singers have helped to perpetuate 
these professional hand clappers and “encore” 
shouters, and even to make their occupation highly 
.profitabie. The ringleader of the noisy gang at the 
Metropolitan Opera House went to Europe re- 
cently and with the savings acquired here literally 
by “honest toil of hand,” opened a large shop in 
Paris. He told us some years ago that he contem- 
plated forming an international union of claquers 
and we suggested as the official musical air of the 
association. either the song “The Palms” or Sousa’s 
“Hands Across the Sea.” 

eee 

“There may be a ‘lessening demand for all sorts 
of commodities,’ as the latest official business re- 
port from Washington says,” we hear from S. D., 
“but assuredly there was no evidence of the fact in 
the assiduity with which last Sunday’s Galli-Curci 
audience at the Hippodrome demanded encores.” 

nre 

How inartistic of the singer’s and orchestral 
players to demand their money before giving an 
“Aida” performance at the Lexington Theater the 
other day. It is a distinct shock to discover that 
music and Mammon have anything in common. 
The Morning Telegraph takes advantage of the 
happening to remark in race track phraseology: 
“At the Lexington Theater the high note refused 
to function unless coupled in the betting with the 
bank note.” 

nme ; 

Are you a student or otherwise, who can d 
three part canons and six part fugues, and would 
you like to be paid for the work? If so, write to 


Samuel E. Asbury, College Station, Texas, and he 
will tell you the rest. 
eRe, 

Mr. Asbury is kind enough, too, to write us this: 

The Musica Courrer’s foreign correspondence con- 
tinues magnificent. You should coach your American city 
correspondents by giving them a course in. César Saerch- 
inger and his band of foreign assistants. Great business 
that, and I congratulate you for instituting it. 

The foregoing finds an echo in the letter from 
Bruno David Ussher, music critic of the Los An- 
geles Evening Express, Christian Science Monitor, 
etc. : 

Los Angeles, Cal., 1920. 

Dear Sir—I have just read your supplementary editorial 
note, October 21, page 20, cols. 1-2, about Mr. Saerchinger’s 
letter from Munich. As a resident of Munich, Nuremberg 
and Leipsic during eight or more seasons, and as an old 
camp-follower and personal acquaintance of the late Felix 
Mott! I would like to endorse your statement and thank 
you for it. Obviously you are acquainted with the facts 
about the “Mozart Festspiele” in the old Residenz Theater 
in the days of Mott! with Possart as director general. 

Reading your publication, and especially your various 
editorial comments, usually gives me much pleasure and 
food for thought. 4 

Sincerely yours for Musical Journalism, 
Bruno Davin Ussuer. 
nRme, 

There was rejoicing in the performing ranks 
when the Times of November 8 headed one of its 
articles: “Music Critic Lands In Jail.” Some of 
the comments recorded officially along the musical 
Rialto are reported to have been: 

“Bully.” 

“At last.” 

“Only jail?” 

“Serves him right.” 

“Too good for him.” 

“Hope they’ll electrocute him.” 

“That’s where they all ought to be. 

“He should get twenty years.” 

“He'll criticize my tone, will he?” 

“He'll say I have no technic, eh?” 

“T’ll head a lynching party.” 

However, the evening papers explained that the 
scribe was not arrested for any of his musical 
criticisms, but because he said something deroga- 
tory about a music manager’s honesty. Then the 
trend of the remarks made by singers and players 
was overheard to change to the following : 

“How can they jail him for that?” 

“Is there an honest manager ?” 

“That poor critic is a martyr.” 

“Can’t a man express his sincere opinion ?” 

“The Courts stand in with the managers.” 

“It’s the manager who should be in jail.” 

“T wish Ali Baba had met forty managers.” 

“Can’t we get him out on a writ of habeas 
porkus ?” 

“A manager once managed me out of $2,000.” 

“T’ll never roast a critic again.” 

“Let’s get up a rescuing party.” 


November 1, 


” 


znRme 
The sins of commission are awful. 
ner, 


Beginning next Monday evening, the Metropoli- 
tan reopens its dgors and then our city will hear 
again the familiar seasonal cries of “Books o’ th’ 
op’ry,” “Call your motor, sir?” “Drive up on the 
left,” “No use standing in line; house sold out,” 
“Keep the aisle clear, if you please,” “Bis,” “Brava,” 
“Tt’s a wonder they can’t get here in time,” “It’s a 
wonder they can’t wait till the curtain falls,” etc. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
eR 


AN AWAKENING 
That the smaller cities are awakening more and 
more to the importance of symphonic music in the 
scheme of municipal life is apparent from such an 
editorial as the following, which appeared in the 
Winnipeg, Canada, Evening Tribune of September 
21, 1920: 


Psychologists only touch the fringe of human thought 
and have not yet been able to define reasons for the over 
powering influence of music on the human family. It is a 
fact, however, that the higher the development of the 
mental, moral and spiritual in man, the more certain is the 
appeal of beautiful music and the greater the impression 
left by those harmonies written by the inspired ‘men of 
the ages. é 

Language is a common gift; all men write and speak. 
It is the gift of the few to write and interpret music in 
its highest, most elevating form. One of the few—one 
among many millions—is with us today. Emil Oberhoffer 
gives to the citizens this week, with his organization of 
artists chosen from every civilized quarter of the globe, 
the perfection in musical thought and expression. The 
lesson of these great concerts is that it is not necessary. to 
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descend to low realms in music in order to interest even 
the untrained musical mind. There is that purity and 
beauty and appeal in sublime music which is irresistible to 
all those whose vision is along the upward angle. 

The fact is that nations wherein music is a real part of 
the life of the people are those which are most progressive. 
It may be that the music may have the wrong twist occa- 
sionally. It is so with many of the powers for good. One 
thing we must remember, that wherever good music is 
sung or played, there you may look for the maximum of 
happiness and brotherly spirit. Where music is missing 
there you will find coldness and harshness and a lack of 
the kindred spirit. The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
on its annual visits, brings gladness and uplift.’ There- 
fore it is welcome, and doubly welcome, to Winnipeg. It 
brings also the strong suggestion to our men of means 
that the time is fast approaching when Winnipeg should 
have a symphony orchestra. 


> - 
CABLES 

If it were only as easy for us to get. foreign 
news as it is, for instance, for the New York 
Tribune! On Wednesday morning, November 3, 
it published a “special cable.” Here is the first 
paragraph : 

Paris, November 2, 1920.—This city was aflame tonight 
with enthusiasm over the American elections, and interest 
second only to that in New York itself was centered on 
the Republican candidate for President. For the first time 
in the history of Paris local newspapers delayed publication 
in order to print the latest returns as they swept in from 
various sections of the United States. 

Perhaps we are sceptical, but our idea is that it 
is more likely to have been the sender of the “spe- 
cial cable” who was aflame, rather than Paris—all 
lit up, as the expression goes; especially as farther 
on in the despatch this remarkable bit of informa- 
tion is given: “In the early hours of the morning 
tens of thousands were still parading the Champs 
Elysees all the way from the Luxembourg Gardens 
to the Palais Royal.” Those who understood the 
geography of Paris will marvel at this truly aston- 
ishing feat. It is as if one said “parading Fifth 
Avenue, all the way from Battery Park to Borough 
Hall,” for the Palais Royal is a good half mile 
away from the nearest part of the Champs Elysees, 
and the Luxembourg Gardens way over the other 
side of the Seine. 

The copy reader must have had his eye shut on 
that date line, too. ‘The early hours of the morn- 
ing” can only refer to that of November 3, for the 
American election took place on the second, the 
date that the “cable,” which evidently foresaw those 
“tens of thousands” by several hours, carries. And 
those Paris newspapers must have indeed “delayed 
publication” quite a bit, so to say, for at six o'clock, 
when even the most elementary returns first begin 
to drift in here, it was already 11 p. m. in the French 
capital. 

No—we shall take this “cable” cum grano salis. 
We have been in Paris at the time of an American 
election and, as we recall it, there was just about 
as much excitement visible there as there is in New 
York when France is choosing a president. To be 
sure, there must have been a little cheering done 
at Henry’s and perhaps at the Chatham as well 
and there surely are one or two new places since 
the war, of which we wot not; but a convivial cheer 
or two in either of these oases can hardly be de- 
scribed as a “city aflame with enthusiasm.” And 
those “tens of thousands” parading in the Champs 
Elysees in the wee, sma’ hours? No, again! (Are 
there still the only real rarebits to be had in Paris 
at Fouquet’s ?) 

We can see plainly that the Musica Courier 
will have to revise its foreign department on a 
more imaginative basis if it wishes to keep up-to- 
date in its style of news. 

5 
NORWAY ALL “HET UP” 


According to a despatch in the New York Times, 
quite 2 section of Norwav is all “het’ up” about a 
“profanation” of Grieg. Here is the way it stands: 


All art lovers in Norway have been filled with horror by 
the incredible fact that three Americans have had the 
audacity to adapt Grieg’s famous “Peer Gynt” suite to rag 
time, and have put their profanation of the great music on 
a graphophone to be spread abroad through the United 
States. They have not spared a single movement of the 
suite, and the exquisite “Morning Voices,” “Anitra’s Dance,” 
and even “Asa’s Death” itself have been reduced to synco 
pated vulgarity. So deep is the indignation felt in Norway 
that a memorial protesting against this insult to the great 
composer has been widely signed by representatives of 
Norwegian culture and has been forwarded to Washington 
in the hope that the authorities may put a stop to this 
gratuitous desecration of genius. 

We have heard this ragtime “profanation.” It 
is made with much cleverness by a very good musi- 
cian and we must admit thoroughly enjoying it; 
which does not alter the fact that we shall continue 
to enjoy Grieg’s delightful music (can the “Peer 
Gynt” justly be classed as “great’?) just as much 
as we always have. 
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ON THE DISADVANTAGES OF BEING GREAT 


Young musicians are often filled with the inten- 
tion of becoming great. Do they ever consider 
the many disadvantages of being a great man? 
We beg of them, before it is too late, to think twice 
before they start out to become famous. Naturally, 
we speak from experience. We gave up being great 
for very good reasons. First of all, the mighty 
men of the earth are the envy of all the little 
fellows, That is why statues are not put up to 
living men, But as soon as a great man dies, all 
the accumulated jealousies of the deathless army 
of mediocrities are changed to gratitude to the big 
man for dying. Consequently, the greater the man 
the yreater the gratitude, and the greater the grati- 
tude the quicker the statue goes up. We would 
be tremendously surprised to see a’ monument to 
ourself erected in our home town while we were 
still in the active flesh, to the profound disgust of 
our envious rivals. 

It is wonderful what beautiful monuments are 
put up in Vienna, Prague, Philadelphia and other 
haunts of genius, to the memory of Mozart and 
Schubert now. But of course Mozart and Schu- 
bert had to pay the penalty of being great by being 
greatly neglected as long as they were alive. When 
they were dead and gone and safely out of the 
way the pigmies came and danced around the two 
dead giants and put up monuments to show their 
gratitude. 

Another disadvantage of being great is the trouble 
of staying great after becoming great. Now and 
then we meet musical artists who are plainly very 
ordinary people, but who have magnificent press 
notices and excellent testimonials to show that they 
were actually very great for a certain period. 
Evidently the strain of remaining great was more 
than they could bear. 

That man Dante, for instance, was so great that 
he overshadowed everybody in Florence. So the 
Florentines banished him. He had to stay out of 
Florence for the rest of his life. Of course, after 
he was dead the people of Florence were so pleased 
to think that any man from their town could actually 
be a great man that they put up statues and me- 
morials all over the place to remind themselves that 
one of them was a great man. The disadvantage 


of being great was a nuisance to Dante, just the 
same. 

Wagner likewise was a great man. Every Ger- 
man will give positive assurance that Wagner was 
great and a credit to Germany. We think so, too. 
But Wagner was banished from Germany. He 
had to live in Switzerland. The caricatures printed 
in Germany made a huge volume of abuse against 
Wagner. It was certainly a disadvantage to be 
Richard Wagner in 1850. 

Did not Haydn say he was beloved by everybody 
but the musicians? But Haydn is not a very good 
example of disadvantages. He got along very well 


. with the favor of the general public of small people 


in spite of the opposition of a few musicians. 

Handel, on the other hand, was bitterly opposed 
by the musicians of his day.. He derived no ad- 
vantage from being by far the greatest composer 
in England for a quarter of a century. Probably 
no one informed him that he was going to be buried 
in Westminster Abbey, and many operatic com- 
posers, both Italian and English, gained more money 
than he could ever hope to scrape together, After 
he became a bankrupt and had lost his eyesight he 
did a little better, but Handel was painfully aware 
of the disadvantage of being the greatest composer 
in England. Now that Handel knows nothing about 
the reputation in which he is held in his adopted 
country, he is exalted to the skies. Of course; 
why not? He is no longer a rival of the small fry. 

Was Bach a great man? Then why was he not 
made a member of the musical association in Leipsic 
which eventually developed into the Gewandhaus 
concerts? Bach suffered from the disadvantage of 
being greater than all the other musicians in Leipsic. 
Yet it is not to be wondered at that when the dogs 
built a kennel for themselves they decided that 
elephants were not wanted. An elephant among 
dogs is at a great disadvantage when everything is 
constructed and ordered on the dog scale. That is 
why we caution young musicians at the beginning 
of their careers not to become great, and we feel 
certain that a very large percentage of them will 
take the sound advice of the MusicaL Courier 
and remain in the small class. Every dog has his 
day. Can the same be said of elephants and 
rhinoceroses ? 





PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 

TO CELEBRATE ANNIVERSARY 

With its November 19 and 20 concerts, Phila- 
delphia’s orchestra will celebrate the twentieth anni- 
versary of its existence, and the program to be 
played is the same as that given at the opening 
concert, November 16, 1900. The orchestral num- 
bers are Goldmark’s “In Spring,” Beethoven’s fifth 
symphony, the Weber-Weingartner “Invitation to 
the Dance,” and Wagner’s “Entrance of the Gods 
into Walhalla,” from “Rheingold.” Philadelphia 
has every reason to be proud of its fine orchestra, 
which now has risen to as high a place artistically 
as that occupied by the best of our symphonic 
bodies, Leopold Stokowski worked wonders with 
the organization from almost the very moment when 
it first came under his baton, for he threw himself 
into his work with rare musical intelligence, un- 
tiring industry, and single-hearted devotion to the 
ambition of achieving topmost rank orchestrally for 
Philadelphia. The proof that the city appreciates 
properly what has been accomplished is furnished 
by the response of the citizens to the recent drive 
when over $1,000,000 was raised to guarantee the 
existence of the Philadelphia Orchestra perma- 
nently, What such an_ organization, properly 
handled, means to a city, is evidenced by the great 
general musical development of Philadelphia since 
Leopold Stokowski created the close affiliation be- 
tween his organization and the musicians and 
musical public of his town. 

Philadelphia today is one of the truly musical 
centers of the United States; furthermore, it is a 
quietly and seriously musical center, without the 
sensationalism of New York, the fierce pride of 
Chicago, and the intellectual snobbishness of Boston. 

More power to the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
the high purpose for which it stands! 

—— 


“MODERN PIANO VIRTUOSITY” 


Here are some words of wisdom from Rudolph 
Ganz in an article on “Modern Piano Virtuosity” 
which he wrote for the University Course of Music 
Study. The Musica Courter will reproduce by 
permission a large part of the excellent and meaty 
article in an early number, but this particular passage 
so agrees with our own ideas that we were tempted 


to reproduce it editorially. Speaking of the new 
in music, he says: 

It is useless to discuss here what should be “permitted” 
and what not. There are some people living to whom a 
minor ninth sounds “wrong.” Bach, Beethoven and Schu- 
bert made use of it; so does Stravinsky—but he is not 
accepted. He has not died as yet. And what about the 
“cacophonies” with which the organists “flood” the 
churches and “drown” the innocent listeners when they 
“add brilliancy” to the full organ by the use of such stops 
as the “Twelfth” and “Fifteenth,” or the “thru-rank mix- 
ture,” and “Move” the congregation to ecstasies by the 
richness of this tonal combination? 

And what about the street noises, the groaning and 
moaning of the big city, the fire department, the railroad 
yards? What musical expression can compete with their 
multitude of sounds? A man will come out of a concert 
hall and tell his friend at the corner how “ugly the new 
string quartet sounded” to him, and yet he does not mind 
the inhuman symphony of auto horns, street car wheels, 
elevated trains, police whistles, newsboy yells, ambulance 
bells, with that dark-brown humming of the crowds as a 
background. What of the colorless chatter of an audience 
of thousands before the beginning of a program, what of 
the barbarian habit of hand-clapping, cheering, even whist- 
ling, to show approval of a distinguished performance of 
an art work? 

What of the hundreds of thousands of pianos out of 
tune upon which millions of worshippers play with de- 
light the “favorite” pieces of four generations, without 
finding fault with the mutilated harmonies? What of the 
legions of fiddlers and the armies of singers who are just 
as happy “off key” as on, and whose “variance of pitch” is 
noticed by one out of ten listeners, or more probably by 
only one out of a hundred or a thousand? What of the 
a capella choral performances that “deteriorate” a half 
or whole tone during a simple song of two or three 
verses? And those not-yet-orchestras that have as many 
“A’s” as there are instruments in the body? You can today 
hear Debussy as transparent as Mozart, but you can also 
happen to hear Beethoven sound like Stravinsky. 

Therefore, how unjust to say, “I do not like this or 
that piece because it sounds ugly to me and because I 
do not like it, do not understand it.” When you learn a 
new language, you must go slowly. The foreign-to-our- 
ear flavor is just the most ambitious thing to acquire. 
Why not the same care in trying to master a new lan- 
guage in music? 

* 


ences iainaeneny 
STRAVINSKY IN FOGG 


At his “Prom” concerts in London, Sir Henry 
Wood recently played a new suite, “The Golden 
Butterfly,” by one Eric Fogg, a seventeen-year-old 
English boy. It excited great interest—and amuse- 
ment—for it turned out that young Fogg had bor- 
rowed the Stravinsky orchestral idiom with such 
cleverness that one could have sworn the scoring 
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had been done by Stravinsky. Only, as Ernest 
Newman cleverly said in the Manchester Guardian: 
“Stravinsky is not a mere conjurer: after all his 
queer patter and his passes that are meant to deceive 
us he really does produce a rabbit from the hat 
a genuine rabbit that we can take home with us and 
eat. What amused us with Mr. Fogg was that 
while religiously doing all the Stravinsky passes 
and patter he produced no rabbit, not even a little 
woolly one. The result of it all was that by show- 
ing how easy it is to imitate this sort of patter the 
original patter itself became slightly discredited. So 
broad was the smile that welcomed the pupil that 
the master himself was caught in the corner of it.” 
La Societe Frederic-Chopin of Paris on October 
17, the anniversary of the composer’s death (1849), 
held its annual memorial service at his grave in 
Pere-Lachaise Cemetery. There were addresses by 
officers of the society and appropriate poems were 
recited by artists of the Comedie-Francaise. 


“a 


THE LOS ANGELES 
ORCHESTRA SUSPENDS 


Los Angeles is to hear concerts by only one of 
its two orchestras this winter, as the organization 
headed by Adolf Tandler has abandoned its pro- 
jected series for the current season. It is understood 
that this determination comes as a result of the re- 
cent differences between the Los Angeles Orchestra 
and the local musical union. In announcing the 
discontinuance of the concerts, Dean Mason, of the 
board of directors, says: 

The orchestra is determined upon its “open shop” idea, 
and believes that with this idea it will next year give Los 
Angeles a bigger and more artistically perfect orchestra 
than anything the city has known. It is only because the 
brief time available denies the assembling of such artists 
as will give the symphonic organization this quality that 
the directorate has regretfully decided to abrogate the con- 
certs for this year. We will adjudicate the contracts wich 
we hold with something over thirty musicians,. not because 
we think this necessary from a legal standpoint, but en- 
tirely in a spirit of fair play. We will adjust each contract 
according to individual requirements and will arrange these 
on a cash basis entirely, 

The Los Angeles Orchestra was founded about 
twenty-three years ago (and conducted) by Harley 
Hamilton. He was succeeded some seven years or 
so ago by Adolf Tandler, and many vicissitudes 
were encountered by him and his board of directors 
in endeavoring to keep the undertaking alive. 

A year ago the Philharmonic Orchestra was 
started in Los Angeles by William A. Clark, Jr., 
who donated a large guarantee fund for its tempo- 
rary maintenance and now has pledged himself for 
its continued support. Walter Henry Rothwell 
became conductor of the new organization and their 
concerts were successful from the first. It became 
apparent at once that two orchestras could not exist 
simultaneously in a city of the size of Los Angeles 
and a rather bitter struggles developed between the 
factions that ran the two bodies. 

It is to be regretted that it was not possible to 
combine the two orchestras into one large enter- 
prise, as was proposed from several sources, 

The Philharmonic plans to give concerts in vari- 
ous cities besides Los Angeles, and has other impor- 
tant progressive plans which will be disclosed in 
due time. 


—---<O--- 


VERY MUCH ALIVE 


Some prefer their programs with notes—some 
without. But if we must have notes, at least it is 
a change to have some original ones, like the fol- 
lowing, which were actually sent out with the ad- 
vance notice of a concert which took place in New 


York recently : 
Les Ninphes Dans Les Bois (First 
execution in America). 

G. Burgmein, author of several symphonic works, has 
ideated this characteristic piece after having been 
inspirated by the reading of a story of Fairies. Of 
difficult execution, “Les Ninphes Dans Les Bois” 
has a richness of technic of an ideal form. 

R. WAGNER: Gloken and Gralsscene of Parsifal. 

This piece from the grand opera “Parsifal” belongs 
to the pages most inspirated that have ever been 
written. Of an absolute misticism, its enchanting 
melody transport the souls to commotion. 

N. RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF: Capriccio Espagnole. 

One of the most brilliant symphonic pieces is “Capric- 

: cio Espagnole.” The motives of an absolute Span- 
ish flavor captivate the listeners for their beauty 
and originality. Take notice of the “Gypsy Song” 
and “Fandango of the Asturias” Instrumented in 
a wonderful form oblige the executors and the 
soloists to the utmost of their ability. 


It is not exactly encouraging for musical toilers 
to.read that the promoters of the forthcoming 
Carpentier-Dempsey championship contest, are 
guaranteeing those artists $600,000 for their per- 
formance. “ 
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MUSIC COLOR UP TO DATE 


By Maud M. Miles 
(Copyrighted, 1920, by the Musical Courier Co.) 


[Mrs. Maud M. Miles, the author of this article, which 
the Musical Courier prints because it is a sane, logical 
attempt to present in a systematic manner a subject 
about which much of a hazy and indefinite character 
has been written, was for several years head of the Art 
Department of the Manual Training High School, 
Kansas City, Mo., where she put her theories to prac- 
tical tests in her class work with encouraging results. 
Whether or not one believes in an actual association 
between musical sounds and colors, this clear presenta- 
tion of the subject cannot fail to be of interest to the 
musician.—Editor’s Note.] 


HAT is “color” in music? To different people, to 
the same person on different occasions and to the 
musicians of different epochs, the word has had 

various meanings. Before the staff was invented, it meant 
the colored lines used to indicate the relative pitch of notes. 
To some it means purity of tone, to others tone quality, 
melodic brilliancy, repetition of sound, or to some, even 
literal color. There are people who claim actually to see 
color when certain sounds are heard. To most of these, 
middle C suggests pure red. This is psychological only. 
But there actually does exist a physical relationship between 
sound and light and therefore between color and music. 

Physicists have photographed sound, and a ray of strong 
light has been diffracted into color by the sound waves 
through striking a tuning fork and holding it in the ray of 
light while the fork was vibrating. The wireless telegraph 
resulted from the application of a principle of sound (aerial 
vibration) laws to ethereal vibrations. Light is one of the 
manifestations of ethereal vibration and the vibrations of 
ether vary only in their wave length, whether we perceive 
them in the form of eléctricity, heat or color (light). 
Echo is sound reflection and the echo effect is one of the 
most colorful arrangements in music. The color of the 
things we see is sent to our eyes by the reflection of light. 
The fact that moving pictures, accompanied by music, fail 
to impress one as lacking in color, betrays a psychological 
relationship between music and color that is universally felt, 
even though not consciously so, in most instances. Any- 
one feels the lack, if music fails to accompany the pictures, 
but few recognize it as a lack of color sensation, which 
quite undoubtedly it is. ' 

All these, and other facts, indicate that sound is re- 
lated to light and that light is related to sound, but do not 
imply that sound is light or that light is sound. They come 
from different sources, they are transmitted by different 
media—the ether and the air—and they are received by us 
through different receivers, the eye and the ear. The 
“sender” may be a voice or a piano, a lamp or the sun; the 
“wires” are the air or the ether. But very few receive the 
“messages” excepting through the medium of the eye or 
the ear. Yet most of us could feel the sensation of sound 
or of light, in the way that Helen Keller does, if we were 
trained to perceive light and sound that way. 

EpucATION AND SENSE PERCEPTION. 

What the world is just awakening to now is a realization 
of the fact that the sense perceptions need to be developed 
by education. A pupil in a high school drawing class ob- 
jected to taking thé subject because she was not “going to 
be an artist.” Her early attempts to sketch the heads of 
her classmates revealed the fact that she could not tell, 
without having her attention called to it, whether the model 
was sitting so that the profile appeared on the left or the right 
side of the head. Her case is not unusual. Few people 
realize how little they see of the things that are before their 
eyes. Perhaps we will grow to consider the fact that a 
student cannot “tell one note from another” as a reason 
why he should study music, rather than a reason why he 
should not. He should not specialize in music, if he has 
no talent, but everyone should develop, to some extent, his 
faculties of hearing and seeing. To do so is to advance 
all the education that is afterward achieved through these 
senses. “Ye have ears and ye hear not, and eyes and ye 
see not,” has a very literal meaning, and a very practical 
value if taken as a suggestion that we should learn to see 
with our eyes and to hear with our ears. When one has 
learned that, he does indeed “have life more abundantly.” 
Education should quicken us to the world about us, rather 
than make us blind to our surroundings, because we are 
mentally glutted with abstract ideas. 

The light shines in my eyes without, in the least, im- 
peding the sounds that reach my ears. The sounds deliver 
their aerial message without, ever so little, dimming the 
light. For ages, light has passed through sound and sound 
through light, and no record exists of their conflicting. 
They must follow the laws of one.order. He who passes 
your window is not you. He probably does not look, move 
or act as you do. He may be from a different family or 
even from a different country. He may be of another race, 
of a very different use in the world; he may have differ- 
ent qualities and face a different destiny. In one sense 
he is not related to you. In another way, he is. He 
breathes the same air. The same poison would kill either 
of you or the same food nourish. You are subject to the 
same laws, physical, mental and political. Men and women 
are much alike, are subject to similar laws, and yet: they 
are also opposites. They are complementary to each other. 
I am inclined to think that, in some different way, light 

“and sound are also complementary. 

The vibrations of light are so rapid that they cannot 
readily be measured. By establishing a parallel between 
music (measured and classified sound) and color (meas- 
ured and classified light), music laws, already established, 
could be applied to color to assist in the derivation of good 
color combinations. Such a parallel should explain. the 
colog qualities of music so as to enhance its technical beauty. 

Art Rootep in NATURE, 

The laws of any art lie deeply rooted in nature. Any art 
that does not conform to the fundamental facts of nature 
cannot be lasting. Yet either in a painting or music, it is 
awkward or even ridiculous to try to copy nature, literally 
or in detail. The art of music is based on sound, but not 
all sound is music. Nor is in painting all skillful, literal 
representation of the appearance of nature good art. Only 
sound that is definitely arranged according to some law 


of art may be classed as music. Should music be acci- 
dentally produced, it would be found to conform to some 
definite form, although it might not have been the original 
intention. 

Various plans for the musical arrangement of sound ex- 
ist in different nations today and others have existed in the 
past. In the present time and in different countries where 
the European languages are spoken, music is usually based 
on the laws of one order. It would take too long to explain 
the evolution of this order here. The relationship of the 
notes within a given key is based on the diatonic scale, 
Absolute fidelity to “just” intonation (untempered scale) 
is not easy, even with a violin. The equal tempered chro- 
matic scale is a compromise that makes possible a free in- 
terchange of key. To gain this great advantage, absolute 
adherence to precise mathematical consideration is made a 
secondary matter. The tempered chromatic scale divides 
the octave into twelve intervals so that each note bears 
the same ratio to the note preceding it. While this results 
in a slight discord in nearly every instance, it makes it pos- 
sible to construct scales of the same intervals, using any 
note as a basis. The scale of any key utilizes seven of the 
twelve semitones. The major scale has five intervals of a 
whole tone each and two intervals of a half tone each 
The scales are related to each other in definite ways and 
the selection of notes that will harmonize is controlled by 
musical laws. 

ATTEMPTS TO CorrELATE CoLor AND Music. 

Among the people who have tried to establish the rela- 
tionship of color to music we find Helmholtz, who, in his 
Physiological Optics, gives a table which relates F sharp 
to the end of red. G equals red. G sharp also, and he 
ends with F sharp equal to violet. An octave that begins 
on red should end on red, and Helmholtz fails to establish 
anything that could be seriously considered as.a music and 
color parallel. We must remember that an octave is a 
very positive and definite thing; a ratio of two to one. 
Any adjustment of color to music that could be seriously 
considered a parallel must fit an octave of music to the 
octave of light, which contains all color. 

In 1875 Rice said in “What Is Music”: “Tones and 
colors are the same thing. Colors are tones of tremendous 
height and pitch. Tones are colors of tremendous depth 

(Continued on page 35.) 
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struction is given to these orchestras, which appear during 
the year in school and public concerts, and play for the 
school operas. Last year “Captain Crossbones” and “Pina- 
fore” were given with brilliant success, under the capable 
direction of L. D. Hanson, supervisor of public school 
music. Mr. Hanson is this year planning to produce 
“Little Tycoon,” solo and chorus parts to be taken by mem- 
bers of the high school classes, and in addition there will be 
a children’s chorus of 1,000 voices. ¥ 

The violin classes have begun on a larger scale than last 
year, when some very successful work was accomplished, 
and a very interesting class in appreciation of music is 
organized and well under way. 

The Board of Education has voted to give school credit 
to those of the pupils who are doing regular, systematic 
work in music outside of school, the number of hours and 
grade of credit given being based on examinations. ‘ 

Wasi Fs ie 


Goldman Prize for American Composer 


Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor of the Goldman Con- 
cert Band, will again offer a prize of $250 for the best 
composition for band by an American composer. The com- 
position must be written originally for band, and may be 
in the form of an overture, grand march, suite in three 
short movements, or a symphonic poem. Last season’s 
contest brought forth some remarkably fine works, the 
prize being won by Carl Busch, of Kansas City. 

Besides receiving the prize which is offered by Mr. Gold- 
man, the work of the winning composer will be accepted 
for publication by one of the foremost publishing houses 
in America. The judges in the contest will be announced 
later. All manuscripts must be submitted in score form 
before April 15, 1921. The prize winning composition will 
be given its first performance some time in June at Colum- 
bia University by the Goldman Concert Band, and Mr. 
Goldman will grant the fortunate composer the privilege 
of conducting his own work. 

The Goldman Concert Band, at Columbia University, 
early in June, will inaugurate its fourth season of what 
have been the most remarkable summer concerts in New 
York. This organization has the highest standing of any 
concert band of ‘its kind in America today, and in three 
seasons has achieved a national reputation. The nightly 
audiences on the Columbia Green have been made up of 
many thousands and have often reached 20,000 in number. 
Its indoor concert at Carnegie Hall on October 10 was one 
of the distinct musical successes of the season. 

Composers who desire to submit compositions in the 
prize contest are requeste@ to communicate with Edwin 
Franko Goldman, 202 Riverside drive, New York City, in 
order to secure definite information regarding rules and 
regulations of the contest. 


Woman’s Orchestral Club Resumes Rehearsals 


The Woman’s Orchestral Club of New York City, Sandor 
Harmati, conductor, opened its seventh season last month. 
The object of the club is to give an opportunity to profes- 
sional and amateur women musicians to interpret compo- 
sitions written for string orchestra and also chamber music. 
It also aims to enlarge its interests by creating chamber 
music classes and by giving monthly musicales, at which 
club members will assist. Rehearsals will be held every 
Wednesday from 10 to 12 o'clock at the Lexington Thea- 
ter, Fifty-first street and Lexington avenue. 


I SEE THAT— 


Mary Garden will this season appear in recital in New 
York for the first time. 

John McCormack has sprained his ankle. 

The Los Angeles Orchestra has abandoned its projected 
series for the current season. 

Edwin Franko Goldman is offering another prize of $250 
for a band composition by an American composer, 
Annie Louise David, the harpist, has removed her studios 

to 312 West End Avenue. 

Charles L, Wagner has added producer and playwright to 
his many activities. 

Emma Roberts will give twelve recitals in Virginia and the 
Carolinas in January. 

Joseph Carl Breil’s “Armistice” oyerture was given its first 
hearing at the Capitol Theater this week. 

The Metropolitan Opera Company will open on November 
15 with “La Juive.” 

John Prindle Scott's first song, “The Secret,” was published 
twenty-one vears ago 

Sol Alberti has been engaged as accompanist for Raoul 
Vidas. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra celebrates its twentieth anni 
versary on November 19 and 20 

Lynnwood Farnam is giving organ recitals at the Church 
of the Holy Communion Thursday evenings of this 
month. 

Idelle Patterson will present a group of Gilberte’s songs 
at her Carnegie Hall recital, November 14, 

Marguerite d’Alvarez is the first woman to give a recital in 
the historic Westminster Abbey, London. 

North Beach, Cal., heard the first American performance 
of Offenbach’s light opera, “Le Grande Manovre.” 
Clara Novello Davies says she has never heard a better 
performance of “Stabat Mater” than that given under 

Mr. Chapman's direction at the Maine Festival. 

Nellie and Sara Kouns made a recital debut in London on 
November 5. 

Isayah Seligman has been engaged for the piano depart 
ment of the Malkin Music School, New York. 

Harold Land has sung in five states within the past few 
weeks. 

William Reddick is the new organist of the Central Pres 
byterian Church, succeeding Harry Gilbert, who now 
is at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 

Marian Telva, Grace Bradley, Augusta Lenska and Robert 
Blass have been added to the list of singers at the 
Metropolitan. 

Jacques Thibaud has just finished a splendid tour of Eng 
land and Scotland. 

Benno Moiseiwitsch and his wife, Daisy Kennedy, will be 
back in New York this month. 

Mary Garden sang to an audience of 10,000 in Des Moines 
on November 4. 

The Metropolitan Opera Company has decided not to un- 
dertake the proposed London season next spring. 
Phillip Gordon will make a Southern tour in late January. 
F. W, Riesherg is giving special musical services at the 

Port Chester M. E, Church. 

The Metropolitan Opera Company is planning a tour of 
this country in the spring. 

George Beach will return to America for a single engage- 
ment, a piano recital in Aeolian Hall, December 8. 

Cecil Fanning and H. B. Turpin have returned after 
ting London on fire.” 

It was principally through the efforts of Nellie C. Cornish 
that Seattle’s orchestra did not disband. 

The New York Operatic Association has discontinued giv 
ing performances at the Lexington Theater. 


“set 


Max Gegna will be the assisting artist for Tetrazzini dur- 
ing her concert tour this season. 

Kerekjarto will give his second violin recital at Carnegie 
Hall on November 20. 

Mischa Elman will tour the Far 
months of the coming year. 

Paul Kempf is to become Fortune Gallo’s general repre 
sentative. 

Mischa Appelbaum has recovered sufficiently to leave the 
hospital and go to a sanitarium. 

Marinuzzi’s “Jacquerie” will open the home season of the 
Chicago Opera Association. 

The People’s Symphony Orchestra made a successful debut 
in Boston on October 31. 

The Mozart Society has over 700 paid-up memberships 

Percy Grainger sails for Cuba December 8 

The Rubinstein Club featured Rosa Raisa in a song recital 
last Saturday. 

Birgit Engell’s New York debut has been postponed to 
November 22, 

Ernst Perabo, eminent pianist and teacher of Boston, died 
recently. 

Eighty thousand persons attended the five performance by 
the San Carlo forces in Waco, Tex E 

Katharine Goodson is due to arrive in New York November 
24 for her American concert tour. 

Perceval Monger was arrested on charges made against 

him by George Blumenthal. 

tohemian Club gave a reception in honor of Guy 

Maier and Lee Pattison 

Frederick Roby, treasurer of the Boston Symphony Hall, 
is dead 

Margaret Romaine is making an extensive tour of the West 
and South. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra begins its New York season 
tonight at Carnegie Hall. 

Vasa Prihoda, the Czecho-Slovak violinist, 
this country. 

“stelle Liebling’s return to the American concert stage will 
be made in Chicago, November 238. 

Reinald Werrenrath’s 1920-21 season is beginning with 
more than the usual rush. i. 


East during the early 


The 


has arrived in 
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SENSATIONAL 
AMERICAN DEBUT 


NOVEMBER 2nd, 1920 


AT 
CARNEGIE HALL 


OOOO S 


“IF PAGANINI AND SARASATE 
COULD BE ROLLED INTO ONE, 
THE COMBINATION WOULD 
PROBABLY BE SUCH A DEMON 
OF THE VIOLIN AS DUCI DE 
KEREKJARTO.” 


The Evening Mail, Nov. 3, 1920 
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Music 
Kerekjarto. 


Duci de Kerekjarto, a young Hun- 
garian violinist, made his American 
debut in Carnegie Hall last night. Duci 
is a nickname, we are told, conferred by 
royalty; all good Americans will there- 
fore honor it. But young Kerekjarto 
will bear honoring on his own, and re 
fiddle’s, account. Lt 


of ue a 
7 edly in_for 


is pyrotechnical pro- 
gramme with Corelli's “La Folia” and 
followed it with the solo violinistics of 
the Bach Chaconne. A trio of miscel- 
lanies brought him back, then, to Sara- 
sate’s “Nightingale” and Paganini's 
“Witches’ Dance,” with his own cadenza. 
Plainly a programme for skill, for acro- 
batics of the bow and strings, and for 
that-fling of temperament which is the 
Hungarian »yword. 

Kerekjarto furnished all these at- 
| tributes. He is going to attract his 










e 
raf 


crowds, He is a spectacle in himself 
and a slim bit of exaggerating vividness. 


He is Sutg to play the devil Se the 
eyes earts 3s lad a 







ay 
i, Se a 
first Cijopin Nocturn 


beautiful and Forman ic. 

KereRjarto t from the rank» 
of 3O~iMany get anions 
Viohhtste He is a wont or because Tor 
one*Fembon, he Is ped with the 


Russian trade mark; and, for another, 
because he will probabliy allure both the 
large public and the inner circie. 
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Scarcely a day goes by without some 
new aspirant for the hunors of Kreislet 


or Heifetz. Nearly always these vio- 
linists come from Russia, and they are 
most all very young people. Nearly 


Indeed 


all of them are very talented 
pleasure 


some of them give unusual 
Yesterday, .for a change, it Wax a 
zeus Hungarian violin virtuoso, Duci 
o Herekijarte, who presented himself 
4 Carnegie Hall and who proved al- 
most with the first stroke of his bow 
that he is plainly one of the chosen 
His tone is not unusually large, but 
strong ant sure, penetrating in. effect 
He plays with delicacy and judgment 
His intellectual insight into the music 
is noticeable. His program was some- 
what light, with exception of the Bach 
“Chaconne, but hix spiritual mastery 
of it was unmistaken Add to this much 
— and a technic that is always 
nificent and in some things as- 

ton ishing. 
Sarasates ‘Nachtigall is only a bril 
liant trifle, yet it must be played with 
complete taste and with a sure mastery 


of all its tricky difficulties if it is to 

please On this account it is seldom 

played soudeang it afforded Kerek- 
ty 


jarto an opportun to exhibit a really 
stupendous knowledge and mastery of 
the different exotic arts of bowing 
His viotin sang, sobbed, trilled and cried 
out joyfully. ‘SSue over it all he spread 
a veil of tasteful reserve The young 
man really bettered the musical value 
of this purely virtuoso piece, and the 
enthusiasm of the public was readily 


understandable. The Bach ‘Chaconne,” 


an unusually difficult and surely not 
particularly grateful number, proved 
the academic education of the artist 


who mastered its complicated polyphony 
ina manner deserving of recognition 

In the “Perpetuum mobile,” by lies, 
he proved to have a loose wrist of real 
virtuoso quality, and, in Paganini’s 
“Witches Dance” his sure technic 
aroused tremendous enthusiasm 

Kerekjarto played himself into the 
hearts of the public with the ver) first 
piece Real storms of applause were 
poured over him The artist had the 
sympathetic help of Franci# Moore at 
the piano—a debut made under the 
most auspicious circumstances and 
promises us much further pleasure in 
hearing him 
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OPINION OF THE PRESS: 
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Another New Violinist 
Makes Promising Debut 


ciesisdinsheninpicasitagsiions 

Violinists from Europe hearing of the 
fortunes made-in this country by 
Heifetz, Elman and other young ynusical 
prodigies are coming in herds and droves 
this eeason, Already a dozen new fid- 
dlers, most of whom have aroused little 
furore, have made their New York 
of the talent 


debuts. But any violini 











the fi 
m to be AX all from 
heen, have been pupils of Leopold 
Auer, and diay. seer or ate, a = 
same style. ok ' 








t. caty BOW. i 
does not bite into the strings like se 
many seekers after fame in the violin- 
istic world. Yet his tone is good and 
it is by ne means small, 

The Seubert: Wihchnt "Aveta 
was played with a grace and a beauty 
of tone and of style that would do credit 
to any violinist. And he played even 
better in a iranscription of Chopin's D 
flat major nocturre. Little elaborations 
were played with a sense of rhythm 
that spells musicianship with a — 
“M.” To be sure. he over-emph 
Slissando effects. But he executed t 
cleverly. His playing of the Ries “Ptr- 
tuum Mobiele’ was rhythmically ex- 
tremely attractive. 

There are qualities in Kerejarto not 
to be found in any of this season's new 
arrivals, though others, Perhaps, are 
more mature. He has a graceful quality 
that is not usua! with Russians. His 
playing is neat and his technique clean 
peut, but at the same time he plays with 
a fine frengy of emotion, His music is 
never dead. He is very much alive all 




























of the time Double stopping he accom- 
Plishes so readily and with se facile a 
touch that it secms easy. No bad man- 
nerisms marred his playing. Nor was 
there anything in his stage deportment 
to criticize. Kerekjarto should find 
many admirers in America, and the en- 
thusiasin of last night's audience prdm- 
ises well for his future. 
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Hungarian Violinist Pleases 


——_— a 
Duci de, Kerekjarto Makes His 
American Debut in This City 


Another violinist has come out of the 
East, Duci de Kerekjarto, a young 
Hungarian, who made his American 
début last night in a recital in Car- 
negie Hall. r. Kerekjarto is a pupil 
of Hybay, at the age of twenty has al- 
ready been before the public in Europe 
for several seasons. 


ness both -in his choice of music for | 
his first appearance in this city and in 
the manner with which it was pre- 
In Corelli's Folia,” the 
Bach Chaconne, the ubert “Ave 
Maria,” and the other pieces which 
made up his program, his evident en- 
deavor seemed constantly to be to 
eons the fine use to whieh technique 
be pes. poner than to make a a 


play of sk 
e has walt at his command roman- 
tic warmth that does not descend to 


inthe lighter pieces. ua ine is puns 
NY TRIBUNE NOV.3.1920 












ceasfal Debat. 





The American debut of Duc! de Kere- 
arte, © violinist, ear at Carnegie 
| Hall May be term go engl sone 












8 ga 
arti tie fault that the onttiuaine- 
tic audience did net seem to mind, but 
to produce and maintain the tone he 
aid in the treacherous atmosphere was 


There was an absence of ote mg oa | 


SO 


Merekjarto, Violinist, Makes a Suc- 








‘ ivtually a triumph. 
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Duct de Kerekjarto, the Latest 
Aspirant for Public Favog, !s 
Heard at Carnegie; 





HE ranks of debuntant violin- 
ists seems to be without end 
this season, Scarcely a week 

passes without at least two new~- 
comers who invite comparison with 


| myer [ redecessors, 

n eens Duci de KerekJarto, a 
— an youth of twenty, made 
es > ebut in Carnegie Hall. 





77 rif} 
Sara na not only @ lari ce @Dé 
fery Ag eee. lone ._tro) nie in 
Rrument but ba is also to be cree = 


Dow au J ‘ erag 
en oo petiense te 
Bach's Chaconne 














ied season when 
that work is included in come half 
dozen programmes in as — days. 
But its performance last t was 
both tatérootag ang © deli ght 
dining urity of ou fine, 
Hee A my sae phrasing and Srutane 
techniqu 

t ove: ent! 


Las ‘3 list was an excel- 
ent com e tion of yemeere 








ud, 
MOprelli's 


eases San simp ict 
dramatic and Urttstics iy re: 





and 

bellished with 
an original cadenza. “oo the 
other selections on the printed 
programme. 


The Novis AMERICAN 


ANOTHER ah as 
MAKES DEBUT HERE 


New York for First Time Sees and 
Hears Kerekjarto, Hunga- 
vian Musician. 


Not even so important an eveut as a 
national Presidential election interferes 
with the regular debuts of violinists in 
New York this Fal). Kerekjarto, of 


Myngarian importati on, Appeared = Car 
uegie 


Hall last evening, ww. 







jario, us a pent: ot Hubay, be 
gin his professional career at the age of 
twelve. Tle is still youmg and has quite 
lived mp to the expectations of bis early 
instruc tors, : h ie 
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Kerekjario, Violinist, 
Scores at His Debut 





UCI DE KPREKJARTO, tne lat- 
est violinist to bid for favor 
fere, is likely to hit, of 

the seasop. He made his American 
debut "in a recital at Carnegic Hall! 
Tast night, disclosing @ big, luscioys, | 
es meets S| 
mm. “al 
b t c make for 
How serious a mu- 
sician he is must be left. for a pro-| 
gramme of larger content to prove. 
His playing last night of the Sal 





Chaconne was | He 
saturated Shubert’s “Ave Maria” 
‘with sentiment ‘almost clo He 


gas applauded vehemently and he 
took his honors modestly. Incident- | 


“ily he is n r old Auer’s | 
pupils, although that distinguished | 
teacher of violinists paid tribute to 
Wim from a box, 
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Exclusive Columbia Record Artist 


CHICKERING PIANO 


KEREKJARTO’S DEBUT 


A Remarkable Violinist From 
Hungary Plays in Carnegie 
Hal). 

All the enthusiasm tast evening 
wasn't the result of the election. In 
Carnegie Hal! a wild hullabaloo. flared 
up. when Duci de Kerekjarto, Hun- 
garian violinist and pupil of the aged 
Hubay, such marvels of fid- 

li echni 

no ne ‘si the memorable 

Helfetz debut We heard him sweep 

throug izzy paces of the Ries 

“~Porpetuuns Mobile” with, a rhythmic 

precision, a lightness of the wrist 

stroke and a sureness of intonation 
that immediately: stamped this hoy of 

22. one of the Violinistic wonders lers of hii his 
generation. 
at point of fact young Mr. Kerek- 

jJarto has everything a, violinist needs 
to win popular acclaim. His tone is 
lustrous, even‘throughout its complete 
length, and unlike most of the Rus- 
sians in our “midst it is ever refined 
and delicate. Between finger and bow 
exists a co-ordifiation that is nothing 
short of uncanny, while the player's 
command of dynamics fanges from the 
most gracious of planissimos to the 
broadest of fortissimos. 

His program began with the Corelli. 
Variations “La Folia.’ Thoughout 
there was nothing to cavil at except 
the cadenza by Leonard, which in its 
fullness scarcely fits into the com- 
poser’s scherne of things. Its playing, 
however, was exemplary and gave us 
our first taste of the violinist’s ex- 





eloquent reading, though there were 
moments when exaggerations of tempo 
and rhythm d@tracted from the majJ- 
esty of the composition‘s style. 

The player then came into his best 
estate playing arrangements of Schu- 
bert’s “Ave Maria” and Chopin's D. 
Major Nocturne. Sarasate's “Night- 
ingale”’ and the “Witches’ Dance” of 
Paganini brought the list to a close. 
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MUSIC 


EW 





YORK does not often throw} 


flowers at the feet of a violirfist,|¢ 


traordinary ability in double-stopping. ; 
The Bach Chacofine followed in an! 































and its cancert crowds have rather ai 


the habit of rushing the stage and ~ 


shouting for encores till the lights 5°) 
t 








jose who had heard Sarnsaic, and 
there were reminiscers in plenty, de- 
|clared that the Spanish wizard himeelt | 
never tossed off his own pyrotechnics so | 
daszingly as did the Hungarian young-| 
ster who made his American debut yes-! ] 


terday. 
“The Nightingale” is not music, but} 
it is the most amasing series of flageo-- 
shaken out of a 


In the Paganini “Witches’ Dance,” = 
Kerekjarto whfpped his bow over the} 
plucked strings with such violence that; rT 
the E broke. He put on a new one ot 
finished brilliantly, although he had to 
tune up at every breathing-spell. 

Kerekjarto’s performance was not a 
fireworks. He* produced a scnsuously ‘at 
beautiful tone in his quieter numbers, | w 
and dfs mastery of Bach and 
Corelli as well. a 

Wet wheather may have kept him/or 
from exhibiting the full extent of his 
powers. But he no doubt of his! 4, 
lability to sweep any audience off its |, 
feet, even end yy Sandisneped. im 
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SECOND RECITAL, SATURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 20, AT CARNEGIE HALL 
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MORE SUCCESS FOR THE 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


Stokowski's Forces Present Excellent Program—Overflow 

Audience Greets Pavlowa at Academy—Gabrilowitsch 

Inspires Large Gathering—Notes 

Philadelphia, Pa., November 4, 1920 Notwithstanding 
the fact that many new faces are seen among the personnel 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, it cannot be said that this 
famous organization has visibly suffered in the sense of 
tonal balance, technical accord or ensemble work In 
a word, the “whipping into shape” period has been bridged 
or eliminated at rehearsals instead of during the concerts 

As on the occasion of this season's first appearance of 
the Orchestra, Conductor Stokowski’s entrance and open 
ing of the program was compassed with alacrity, the *reby 
in a measure again forestalling the ovation that undoubt 
edly awaited him 

Schubert’s symphony No. 7, in C major, was the first 
number programmed; and from the initial strains of the 
andante to the final chord of the allegro vivace, this tonal 
recreation of what is perhaps Schubert's greatest achieve- 
ment was a memorable tribute to the artistry of both 
leader and orchestra. Like Schumann's discovery of the 
work in 1838, it would appear that Stokowski has dis 
covered additional beauties and meanings of its message, 
in unfolding which all the delicacy of nuance, delight of 
rhythm and breadth of execution were revealed in a 
splendid inspirational style that won unstinted praise and 
an abundance of enthusiastic hand clapping 

Casella and Sibelius were represented on the list, the 
former's “Italia” rhapsody was given in a spirit and with 
a degree of vigor that was in pronounced contrast to 
the symphonic writing of Schubert. The moods, reflected 
with a brilliancy and an abandon, proved as fascinating 
as they were enjoyable to the big audiences, which as 
suredly appreciated the composer's rhapsodical journey 
midst some of the moods and tunes of sunny Italy. “The 
Swan of Tuonela,” from Sibelius was next in order and 
evoked much praise. The English horn part played by 
P. Henkelman aroused great applause which he smilingly 
acknowledged. The “Finlandia” tone poem brought the 
concert to a fitting close 

OverrLtow Aupience Greets PavLowa at ACADEMY. 

Before a packed house, October 26, Pavlowa and 
her Ballet Russe appeared at the Academy of Music, win 
ning such emphatic as well as enthusiastic favor that Direc- 
tor Gallo was compelled to present performances of a simi 
lar nature on the following Friday night and Saturday af- 
ternoon, the audiences on these occasions being equally 
as large and appreciative. “Snow Flakes” and “Thais” 
were the two large ballets programmed for October 26 
Technically intricate and kaleidoscopic in their variation 
of color, rhythmic motion and emotional reflections, the 
portrayals were at once pleasing to the eye and aroused 
keen appreciation of that which was aesthetically beautiful 

Mile. Pavlowa was assisted by a large company of male 
and female solo dancers whose splendid qualifications were 
doubtlessly inspired by the high priestess of the company. 

Severa! divertissements followed the “Thais” scene, 
among them a gavotte Pavlowa, an Arabian dance and a 
Russian dance, necessitating recall after recall. Those en- 
gaged in these revelations of terpsichorean art were Pav 
lowa, Marie Oleneva, Alexandre Volinine and M. Stepanoff 

The orchestra, with Theodore Stier conducting, gave a 
good account of itself. The events were under the efficient 
management of Arthur Judson. 

Gapritowitscu Inspires Larce GATHERING. 

The large audience in attendance at the Gabrilowitsch 
recital in the Academy of Music on Wednesday evening, 
October 27, was a discriminating as well as socially elite 
gathering of music lovers who came prepared to hear the 
best—and heard it. Arthur Judson, with characteristic 
acumen, presented this splendid keyboard exponent at what 
was the psychological moment, resulting in a well filled 
house greeting and being enraptured by the profound artistic 
mastery of the famed Russian pianist-conductor. No less 
than ten recalls were accorded the first two numbers, Bee- 
thoven'’s B flat major sonata and the prelude, and the choral 
and fugue from Franck. The Schumann arabesque, op. 18, 
and novelette, op. 99, were next in order, the concert being 
brought to a close by works from Schubert, Weber and 
Chopin, all played with incomparable intonation, broad 
vistas of interpretative ideals and compelling interests. The 
usual encores, in this case four in number, were demanded 
and gracefully as well as delightfully given. 

New York Sympuony Orcuestra Scores. 

The New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch 
conducting, was heard to excellent advantage in the Acad- 
emy of Music on Thursday evening, October 28. Mr. 
Damrosch and his fine organization were in excellent mood 
and the unity of spirit shown reflected undisputed credit 
upon the artistry of conductor and orchestra The 
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was splendidly accomplished, and it drew forth spon- 


taneous applause. The atmosphere of profound sad- 
ness which pervades: Lekeu’s adagio for strings was 
revealed with impressive tonal quality and feeling, while 
the playing of Jacques Tullot, concertmaster, like that of 
Frederick Schmidt, acting as first cellist in place of Willem 
Willeke, whose wife is seriously ill, was marked with 
charming effect in this number. A laudatory offering of 
Fauré’s suite “Mask et Birgomasques” followed, whereupon 
the performance was brought to a close by a very impressive 
rendering of the “Morceau Symphonique” by Franck. 
“La Forza Det Destino” WELL Presented, 

The final opera of the season to be given under the man- 
agement of the Italian Lyric Federation at the Philadel- 
phia Opera House was Verdi's “La Forza Del Destino.” 
The performance was extremely creditable and won the 
emphatic approval of all those present. Ever welcome; the 
opera appears as a definite point in Verdi's development, 
a sort of signpost pointing the way toward the realization 
of ideas so vividly reflected in “Aida.” Carlo Ferretti’s 
portrayal of Don Carlo met with well deserved success, 
his singing in the third act being particularly deserving of 
praise. Ada Raggi sang Preziosilla with nicety and good 
tonal balance. Fra Melitone found an able prototype in 
Giuseppe Tilna. Giuseppe Tricario did not afford as much 











“TIME AFTER TIME she was 
called back, and time after time she 
| sang, sometimes sitting at the piano | 


as she played her own accompani- | 
_ ments.”—Grinnell (Ia.) Herald. 


- MAY PETERSON 
SOPRANO 
\ 





Metropolitan Opera 
Company 
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satisfaction in the tenor role as was expected. The chorus 
sang with meritorious effect, a decided improvement being 
noticeable in this important department. 


REORGANIZATION OF OpeRA COMPANY. 


Announcement is made that the Italian Lyric Federation 
has ceased to exist as a Philadelphia venture in giving 
grand opera at popular prices. However, an institution 
known as the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company has come 
out of the Federation effort. This bit of interesting news, 
in as far as this city is concerned, comes from S, M. 
Loverique and J. D’Aviscio, both of New York. 

All the first class artists of the Federation will be re- 
tained, but Salmaggi will retire along with a few other 
officers of the old régime, new officers being elected to fill 
the vacancies thus created. 

The new company is strongly financed, and the assurance 
appears to be that ample support will be given the venture by 
music lovers of Philadelphia, an anticipation which every- 
one seems to hope will be fully realized. The admission 
charges are from one to three dollars ,and Edward Loeb, 
manager of the Philadelphia Opera House, is quoted as 
saying that the chances for success under the new arrange- 
ment are unquestionably strengthened. 

MATZENAUER SOLOIST WITH PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, 

In a recent pair of concerts, Stokowski elected to 
open the program with the Berlioz “Le Carnaval Romain” 
overture. The spirit and rhythm of this work was given 
with fine eloquence, while the attacks and releases were 
absolute. 

A furore of applause that amounted to an ovation greeted 
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prima donna and concert star interpreted in her usual ar- 
tistic manner a group of songs by Debussy, Duparc and 
Chausson. The song from Debussy, “La Chevelure,” and 
that by Duparc, “Extase,” were orchestrated by Director 
Stokowski with marvelous skill. Mme, Matzenauer’s rich 
contralto voice was particularly well adapted to this group, 
and the enthusiasm which met her effort proved nothing 
short of clamorous. 

Symphony No. 4 in C major, by Ropartz, was the next 
number, The instrumentation is modern and the moods 
prevailing throughout the work are of a melancholy na- 
ture, There seems to be a groping or mysterious search 
in the spirit of the symphony that results in a depressing 
rather than a joyous realization. The work was master- 
fully handled by Stokowski and his forces. The letter 
scene form “Eugene Onegin,” by Tschaikowsky, was the 
next number, followed by Wagner's prelude and love death 
from “Tristan and Isolde,” which brought the concert to a 
close. Mme. Matzenauer sang, as is her wont, with all the 
artistry and command characteristic of her superb work. 
In passing, it may be of interest to know that the English 
translation of the Wagner number was worthy of much 
praise. 

Monpay MorninG MUSICALES. 

Plans for the Monday Morning Musicales are progress- 
ing, and the coming season, the fifth in the history of these 
delight fully intimate rec itals, promises to make a wide ap- 
peal to the music loving public. The list of artists engaged 
is an assurance that the musical quality of the perform- 
ances will be of the highest rank, while the atmosphere en- 
gendered by the intimacy of the auditorium makes for the 
greatest music al enjoyment. Kreisler is the first. artist in 
the series; he will appear on November 15. 

Notes. 

The weekly rehearsals of the Treble Clef began Wednes- 
day evening, October 20, at the Acorn Club in that city. 
Karl Schneider is conductor of this organization. 

The Adelphia Quartet has been filling engagements in 
western Pennsylvania. The quartet is composed of Emily 
Stokes Hagar, Marie Stone Langston, Elmer Poland and 
Paul Engle, singers, with Frederick E. Stark, solo pian- 
ist and accompanist. 

Lillian Ginrich, soprano, will give her first Philadelphia 
recital on November 11 at Witherspoon Hall. G. M. W. 





PHILADELPHIA—TEACHING 








Many Philadelphia musicians who devote all or part of 
their time to teaching are continuing at the same address 
as last season. Others have found it advantageous to 
change location. Some who may be found at the same 
address as heretofore are: 


Dorothy Johnston Bassler, harp, 1716 Sansom Street. 
Clarence Bawden, piano, 2205 Walnut Street. 
Combs Conservatory of Music, 1329 South Broad St. 
Luther Conradi, piano, 2225 Spruce Street. 
Mina Dolores, singing, 1716 Chestnut Street. 
David Dubinsky, violin, Lyndhurst Ap’ts. 

Edward Evans, singing, 1923 Chestnut Street. 
Mildred Faas, _ singing, 1904 Spruce Street. 
Leroy W. Fraim, violin, 10 South 18th Street. 


Lillian Ginrich, singing, 1251 South 53d St 
Harry Gurney, singing, 1716 Chestnut Street. 
Frederick Hahn, violin, 1617 Spruce Street. 
Ellis Clark Hammann, piano, 1716 Chestnut Street. 
William F. Happich, violin, 1520 Chestnut Street. 
Henry Hotz, singing, 1710 Chestnut Street. 
Louis James Howell, singing, 221 South 17th St. 
Mrs. Phillip Jenkins, singing, 1520 Chestnut Street. 
Abbie Keely, singing, 1716 Chestnut St. and 
§ . 1914 Diamond Street. 
Mrs. Charles N. Kuhnle, singing, 1903 North 17th St. 
Leefson Hill Conservatory of Music, 1524 Chestnut Street. 
The Leschetizky School of Piano Ple aying, Ine., 1712 Chestnut St. 
Henry Lukens, singing, 1520 Chestnut St. 
Carlo Marziali, singing, 22 South 18th Street. 
Harold Nason, piano, 1712 Chestnut Street. 
Walter Pfeiffer, violin, 1716 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia Conservatory of Music, 10 South 18th Street. 
Philadelphia Musical Academy, 1617 Spruce Street. 
Philadelphia School of Musical Art, 1714 Chestnut Street. 
Grace Welsh Piper, singing, 1706 Chestnut Street. 
Agnes Quinlan, — piano, 1714 Chestnut Street. 
Dr. Thaddeus Rich, violin, 221 South 17th St. 
Karl Schneider, singing, Lennox Apartments. 
Sternberg School of Music, 10 South 18th Street. 
G. Russell Strauss, singing, 1714 Chestnut Street. 
Paul Volkman, singing, 10 South 18th Street. 


Appended is a list of a number of the teachers in Phila- 
delphia who have changed their teaching quarters for this 
season, the new address being given in each case 


Carl Sidney Abbott, piano, 2110 Walnut Street. 
Moritz Emery, piano, 1617 Spruce Street. 
Eleanor Hamilton, piano, 1714 Chestnut Street. 

/. F. Leman, 2110 Walnut Street. 


3304 N. Broad St. and 
1714 Chestnut Street 
singing, oe Chestnut Street. 
823 Ranstead Street 
singing, 2110 Walnut Street. 
singing, 1317 Pennsylvania 


Peall Conservatory of Music, 


Agnes Reifsnyder, 
Sutor School of Music, 
Henry Gordon Thunder, 
Stephen Townsend, 














“A TRULY GREAT ARTIST.” 








DANIEL MAYER 


dignified offering of Beethoven's seventh symphony Mme. Matzenauer upon her appearance on the stage. The Building. 
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—New York Evening Mail. 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Violinists, 
Evening Telegram. 


First American Violinist 


One of the foremost of the country s 
A super-virtuoso.— New York 


Miss Marie Maloney, Accompanist 


DEBUT RECITAL 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK. 
November 26, Afternoon 
2nd Recital 

AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 

December 30, Evening 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Hans Kronowp 1n Port CHESTER. 

Hans Kronold began the series of musical evenings at 
Port Chester, M. E. Church October 31, playing four solos, 
as follows: Andante, Martini; romanze, Kronold; melody, 
Thome, and berceuse, Godard. Whether in the classic pure 
style of Martini or the very up to date and expressive 
Thome melody, Mr. Kronold drew a tone which touched all 
hearers. He grips his audience without question and ap- 
parently without effort. His playing brought him many 
heartfelt expressions of thanks from leading members of 
the congregation, which filled the church to overflowing. 
Harold Land was soloist November 7. 

FRATERNAL ASSOCIATION MEETS. 

The ninth year of the Fraternal Association of Musicians 
opened October 26 under the leadership of the newly elected 
president, George E. Shea. 

An informal dinner was held at Allaire’s, followed by 
the inauguration of officers, conducted by the retiring 
president, Louis J. Sajous; a discussion of live musical 
topics, and an impromptu program by John Purnham, Irvin 
F. Randolph, Irma Horst Carroll, pianists; Robert Morris 
Treadwell, organist; Grace K. Westerfield, soprano, and 
President Shea in French and English recitations. 

BENSMAN’S OPERAS AND ORATORIOS, 

Matteo Bensman has recently arrived in America with 
his operas, “Opera Nowa,” “Iramis” and “Zudzi,” as well 
as the oratorio “L’Annunciazione,” all of which have been 
prodiced in Milan, Warsaw and Lemberg. He has also 
an orchestral ballet, “Palestina,” built on a Biblical text, 
with Oriental melodies. All these works have had success- 
ful production in Europe, and, but for war time difficulties, 
would have been heard here. Mr. Tygel, editor of the New 
Jersey Star, Paterson, N. J., is interested in Mr. Bensman’s 
success. 





GenurkEN’s Eicutu REecitat, 

Continuing his recitals at St. Luke’s Church, Brooklyn, 
Warren Gehrken, A. A. G. O., gave his eighth recital on 
November 3, assisted by Esther Swentzel, mezzo-soprano, 
and George A. Gehrken, violinist. He played works by 
classic and modern composers, including Borowski’s sonata 
in A minor; Philip James’ meditation, “A St. Clotilde,” 
and excerpts from Wagner’s music dramas. His ninth 
recital is announced for Wednesday evening, December 1. 

ReppicK Succeeps GILBERT. 

William Reddick, who has been assistant to Harry Gil- 
bert at Central Presbyterian Church, succeeds the latter as 
organist, Mr. Gilbert having gone to the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, where he has less work and more pay. 

Chairman Joshua Hatfield takes much pride in the music 
of the Central Church, which has an unusual musical force, 
consisting of three selected mixed quartets, harp, violin and 
cello. Oratorio services are given monthly, with organ re- 
citals at 4 p. m., preceding afternoon services, Mr. Hat- 
field himself attends choir rehearsals, which speaks volumes 
for his interest in the music. 

TRNKA IN Wuite PLAINS. 

Alois Trnka writes a friend that he is “merely con- 

valescing here in White Plains, but I expect I may do 
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some teaching later in New York and will see you there.’ 
Mr. Trnka has won a large reputation as a first class violin- 
ist, and did notable work in making known modern Bo- 
hemian music. It is recalled that he was recently married. 


Exsire KircuGessNer REeciTAL. 


_Elsie Kirchgessner, an advanced pupil of Katharine 
Gunther, gave a piano recital at Washington Irving Audi- 
torium, November 3, playing a program of six numbers 
which included works by Bach, Brahms, Beethoven, Lia- 
dow, Chopin and Grieg. 

If Mrs. Gunther has more such capable pupils she should 
bring them before the public, for Miss Kirchgessner plays 
with much artistic finish. 

Dusinsky SENDS GREETINGS. 

From Wheeling, W. Va., come postcard greetings from 
Vladimir Dubinsky, cellist, who is on tour with the Fokines 
troupe as conductor in large cities, and solo cellist with 
the Russian Ensemble. 

Mr. Dubinsky’s successful tour with Mme. Schumann- 
Heink some seasons ago is recalled as a pleasant event of 
his life, and his recitals at Chalif Hall, New York, last sea- 
son were greatly enjoyed. 


’ 


. Drama Forum Music, 

“Sylvelin,” a Scandinavian peasant play by Caterine 
Bell, will be produced November 16 at the new Times 
Square Theater to a closed audience of subscribers. Some 
of Jenny Lind’s folk songs of Norway will be sung by Miss 
Bell-Ranske, and the music for the play has been arranged 
by Lark Taylor. 


BALpwiIn Prays AMERICANS’ Works. 


Mark Andrews, Joseph Bonnet, R. S, Stoughton, Gordon 
Balch Nevin, T, Frederick H. Candlyn, Felix Borowski, 
Arthur Foote, Isaac Van Vleck Flagler, Leo Sowerby, 
Henry S. Fry and Pietro A, Yon are all on organ recital 
programs given by Professor Baldwin, College of the City 
of New York, Sunday and Wednesday afternoons, at 4 
o'clock, up to November 24. Most of these composers are 
born Americans, a few, however, being either resident or 
visiting artists. 

Henrietta A. CAMMEYER RESUMES. 

Henrietta A. Cammeyer has issued cards announcing the 
resumption of artistic piano instruction at her residence 
studio, 521 West 122d street, and at Steinway Hall, 109 
East Fourteenth street. She is director of the piano de- 
partment of the Brooklyn Music School Settlement. 


Estelle Liebling to Debut in Chicago 


The return of Estelle Liebling to the American concert 
stage will be made Sunday afternoon, November 28, in 
Chicago, when that lyric soprano is to give a recital in that 
city, with Walter Golde at the piano. A week later Miss 
Liebling will repeat her program in Boston, and immedi- 
ately thereafter she plans to start the tour which now is 
being bocked for her by the National Concerts, Inc. In 
the spring she contemplates a number of May festival ap- 
pearances and the early summer will see her in London for 
several recitals there, to be followed by concerts in Paris, 
Brussels and Berlin, with an extensive American campaign 
planning for next season. 
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| WHAT THE JURY THINKS 


| 





Boris Paranov, October 20 
Tribune 


American 
Little to say for 


His technic and sense of 
phrasing, for nuance and con- 
of considera 


himself. 


trast, are worthy 
tion. 
Mme. de Horvath, October 21 
Times Evening Mail 
Mme. de Hovarth is a player Her style is monotonous an 


of unusual parts, of excellent given to dryness. 


technical faculty. 


Joseph Winogradoff, October 24 


Times : Tribune 
Instantly recognized as of un His voice was lacking in qua 
usual powers, has a voice of ity and rough. 


surprising youthful elasticity, 


Thelma Given, October 27 
Evening Telegram 
Her intonation was faulty an 
she showed a tendency to handl 
her bow arm carelessly 


Times 

Her real command of a fiddle, 
amounting to delight in conquer 
ing difficulties, gave sudden and 
welcome contrast as in Chaus 
son’s poetic modernism, which 
more tairly proved her powers 
of technic and interpretation, 


Ellen Rumsey, October 27 


, Journal Evening Sun 
Now it (her voice) was clear Turns the mellow color « 
and almost brilliant in quality. her natural voice to a mear 
ingless white 
John Campbell, October 28 
American Times 
He gave satisfactory proofs His tones are frequently re 


produces ther 


of his ability as an artist whose stricted and he 
tend t 


taste is attractive and training in such a way that they 
is efficient, be flat in pitch 
Mary Mellish, October 29 
American 
Her singing was monbgtonous!l 
innocuoua, 


_ Tribune 
Her voice has an agreeable 
roundness and a reserve which 
permitted her to be effective in 

dramatic moments, 

Ervin Nyredghazi, October 30 

Times 

admitted powers ar 
mature as yet 


American 
Stamped him as one of the His 
most unusual figures introduced hardly 
to the musical public of this 


city in years. 
Matilda Locus, October 31 
World 


The youny girl plays extreme It was a_ performance the 
ly well, in fact better than sev should not have been counter 
eral of her elders who have oc anced by the powers controllin 


Times 


cupied the recital stage this the course of the National Sym 
season, phony Orchestra. 
Joseph Piastro Borissoff, November 1 
; Tribune Times 
His large rich tone, the first An uncertain halting betwee 
of many admirable qualities, broad massive tones and exac 
filled the hall with warm, lus- ing technical flights left his 


short of highest excellence 


cious sound and his tonal beauty 
either extreme 


and purity of intonation did not 
lapse throughout the evening. 


Dai Buell, November i 


World Herald 
When the selection at hand The pianist was not at he 
called for tenderness, daintiness st. 
and a light touch, Miss Buell 


was at her best. 
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“DE HORVATH A SUCCESS” 
“Cecile de Horvath who is most agreeably known 
New York audiences, gave her first piano recital of 
season in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. 


her resources, the pianist proved herself fully equal 
her interpretative zeal. 

“Mme. de Horvath played the 
polonaise with a command 
incredible from so small and feminine a_ person, 
flat major waltz was brilliantly done. 


ning Mail, October 22, 1920. 


“Cecile de Horvath gave her annual piano recital 
Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. Though she 
demonstrated her skill and understanding of the 
masters in music she elected yesterday to devote 
talents to a program of modern compositions. 


and a fine sense of dramatic values.” 


CECILE de HORVATH 


Again Scores Hugely in Her Second New York Recital, Aeolian Hall, Oct. 21, 1920 


“A command and strength which seemed incredible.”"—-New York Evening Mail, October 22, 1920 
“A player of unusual parts.”—Richard Aldrich, New: York Times, October 22, 1920 


“With a program which made unusual demands upon 


F sharp minor Chopin 
and strength which seemed 
the A 
Her conceptions 


are Individual and always interesting.””"—New York Eve- 


“DE HORVATH RECITAL DELIGHTS FRIENDS” 


“She played Franck’s prelude, aria, and finale with bg om 
The 


“Her performance of the Franck music showed under- 





to 
the 


to 


in 
has 
old 
her 





technique, 

Kaleidoscopic moods of Chopin were agreeably set forth 

in her reading of a nocturne, polonaise, prelude valse 

and scherzo. Her audience evidently found to their 

liking her interpretation of Debussy’s gently poetic 

‘Reflets Dans L’eau,’ a sprightly toccata by Leschetizky; 

the romantic ‘Mes Joies’ by Chopin-Liszt; and Saint- 

Saéns colorful toccata.”—Grena Bennett, New ork 

American, October 22, 1920. 

“ ” L 

es HORVATH tar PLAYS Weer Bite “A good pianist, a sincere protagonist of her art, is 
: Cecile de Horvath, who returned from Chicago yesterday 


give her first New York recital of the season in 


i cal feeting—the tone was good, the ‘ é 
pene fn A my wall werked out, and the reading Aeolian Hall. Mrs. de Horvath’s playing has grown in external technical command, to arouse and sustain 
intelligent Mme. de Horvath played well.”"—W. J. size and has not sacrificed thereby her previous care, plea urable interest. There were, of course, several 
Henderson, New York Herald, October 22, 1920. rhythmic and tonal appreciation. She attacked the encores. The Brooklyn Standard Union, October 22, 1920 





Franck tone with a vigor surprising from so small a 
framé, and her Chopin was proof against the amateur’'s 


blunder or the professional's exaggeration.”’—New York 
Sun, October 22, 1920. 
“Mrs. de Horvath is a player of unusual parts, of 


excellent technical facilities, power of finger and of arm, 
and the understanding of how to use it for tonal develop- 
ment; of rhythmic feeling; of intelligence; of analytical 
power there was much to enjoy in her recital,’’—Richard 
Aldrich, New York Times, October 22, 1920, 


“Mme. de Horvath who is well known here from other 


appearances, once more showed herself to be a player 
technically proficient and of profound interpretative 
power.’’—New York Evening Journal, October 22, 1920 


“Mrs. de Horvath is a well equipped pianist and gave 


much pleasure to her hearers yesterday. Her audience 
applauded her cordially.”—New York Globe, October 22, 
1920, 


“She has a light graceful touch.’’—New York Evening 
9 


Telegram, October 22, 1920 


“She is a forceful player with a competent technique.” 
Sylvester Rawling, New York Evening World, October 


22, 1920. 


“The annual recital by Cecile de 
occurred yesterday afternoon at Aeollan 
good sized, attentive and appreciative 
well liked artist's admirers. Madame de 
sesses the individuality in her playing, 


pianist, 
Hall, before a 
coterie of this 

Horvath pos 
apart from its 


Horvath, 
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J. Piastro Borissoff, Violinist 


|. Piastro Borissoff, Russian violinist, who has gained 
fame in his native land as well as in other European coun- 
tries, gave his debut recital in Carnegie Hall on Monday 
evening, November 1. 

Mr. Borissoff studied with Pablo Sarasate in 1901 and 
later became a pupil of Professor Leopold Auer at the 
Royal Conservatory in Petrograd, where at the time Mischa 
Elman, Efrem Zimbalist and Kathleen Parlow were fellow 
students, Upon his graduation, the young artist received 
a gold medal as honor student of Professor Auer’s class, 
besides being presented with an old Italian violin by Prin- 
cess Helen Altenburg, as an especial distinction. Mr. 
torissoff toured Russia as soloist and first violinist of the 
Leopold Auer quartet, achieving great success in the most 
exclusive musical circles there. New Yorkers had a chance 
to hear this much heralded artist, and at once took him up 
in its fold as a welcome acquisition to the musical life of 
the metropolis. His performance disclosed the true mu- 
sician and artist in everything he did. Beautiful tone, reli- 
able intonation, sense of color, warmth and temperament 
are all embodied in his playing. His program comprised 
chaconne, Vitalli; concerto in D major, Tschaikowsky ; 
three of his own compositions—“Poem Du Nord,” “Humor- 
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ASSOCIATED MANAGEMENT OF THEO KARLE 


Gct. 11-31—Northwest, Mrs. John Spargur, 
Seattle. 
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Angeles. 
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States, Karl White, Boston. 


May 10-July 1—London and lish Provinces, 
Wm. Boosey, 50 New Bond St., London, W. 


General Direction: KINGSBERY FOSTER 
66 West 38th Street, New York 














esque Orientale,” and variations on the national hymn of 
Greece; “Caprice,” Saint-Saéns-Ysaye; etude, Scriabine 
(which was redemanded) ; “La Gitana,” Kreisler (also re- 
peated) ; and introduction and tarantelle, Sarasate. In ad- 
dition, he gave four insistent encores. : 
~ His playing of the Vitalli chaconne, as well as Tschai- 
kowsky’s concerto, stamped the newcomer as an authorita- 
tive artist and brought the audience to heights of enthusiasm. 
His own compositions showed much merit, both from a 
musical and violinistic standpoint. The concert was one of 
triumph for the new violinist, whose future appearances 
will be looked forward to with pleasurable anticipation. 
Emanuel Balaban accompanied sympathetically. 


Dai Buell, Pianist 


Dai Buell, pianist, came to Aeolian Hall, Monday after- 
noon, November 1, and played a program that was novel 
and interesting. It began with the MacDowell Celtic 
sonata, followed with a group of smaller pieces by Grieg 
and MacDowell, several dances by Chausson (were they 
ever played here before?), a Scriabine etude, a Ropartz 
scherzo, an ecstatic “Fire of Spring” by John Ireland, the 
young English composer, and a Schlozer etude. It was 
anything but a hackneyed program. The three Chausson 
dances—“Dedicace et sarabande,” “Pavane,” and “For- 
lane’—are delightful music, colorful and charming, and 
the pianist did them full justice. It was a pleasure, too, 
to hear some of the exquisite smaller numbers of Mac- 
Dowell—the “B’rer Rabbit” was repeated and the “Per- 
petual Motion” a brilliant bit of technical bravura. Miss 
Buell proved that artistic playing can make these short 
lyrical pages of MacDowell and Grieg—generally classed 
as “music for the home”—thoroughly in place on a recital 
program. Her interpretation of the Celtic sonata was 
broad, dignified, musicianly, showing how thoroughly she 
understands and sympathizes with the composer’s intent. 
All in all the young pianist provided a distinctly unusual 
recital, one so much off the beaten path, though at the same 
time so well arranged and executed, as to be decidedly 
worth while. 


John Meldrum, Pianist 


A truly gifted pianist is John Meldrum, from Buffalo, 
. who gave a recital in Aeolian Hail on the evening 
of November 1. Mr. Meldrum made an excellent impres- 
sion upon music lovers of the metropolis when he appeared 
here twice last season, an impression which was more than 
lived up to on this occasion. The pianist has proved him- 
self to be a serious musician. For this recital he arranged 
a difficult program, containing as it did the Bach C major 
prelude, No, 1; prelude and fugue in E minor, Mendels- 
sohn; A flat sonata, Beethoven; a Chopin group, as well as 
numbers by Liszt, Dohnanyi and MacDowell. A mastery 
of technic, sound musical feeling, and a certain sincerity in 
everything he plays are noticeable characteristics of this 
artist’s works. 
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Duci de Kerekjarto, Violinist 


Duci de Kerekjarto, young Hungarian violinist, who’ 


made his American debut at Carnegie Hall on Tuesday 
evening, November 2, is one of those happy artists who do 
not belie the good things that have been said about them in 
advance, The musical world had heard that Kerekjarto had 
a technical equipment that was unusual even in these days 
of wholesale perfected technicalities, He has; but better 
than that, he turned out to have a beautiful tone—a tone 
that is always musical, even in the geen show pieces 
—and still better, he proved himself a musician of parts. 
Long before he had finished the familiar “La Folia” vari- 
ations of Corelli, with which his program began, there was 
no doubt as to his musicianship. They were played with 
a real feeling for the correct style, a finished turn of 
phrase and an absence of exaggeration of effects which 
were impressive. Then came the Bach chaconne. To say 
that he exhausted the musical contents of this masterpiece 
of masterpieces would not be true—how many violin giants 
of today can do that? But it was played with fine under- 
standing from the musical side and with technical impec- 
cability. The Kerekjarto bowing is a fine art all in itself. 
Then came the inevitable Schubert “Ave Maria,” with fat, 
opulent tone; the Chopin D flat nocturne, beautifully 
phrased and with double-stops and octaves always in tune; 
and then, in the “Perpetuum Mobile” of Ries, an exhibition 
of wrist staccato which was truly marvelous even—to re- 
peat-what was said above—in this day of marvelous tech- 
nicalities, The Mego which had been very warm toward 
the artist from — overwhelmed him with a real 
storm of applause after this. There followed Sarasate’s 
“Nightingale,” which the art of Kerekjarto almost con- 
vinced one was real music, instead of a mere chance to ex- 
hibit his mastery of every style of bowing, his entire com- 
mand of harmonics and, in fact, of every sort of technical 
feat. To end with there was Paganini’s “Witches’ Dance,” 
with Kerekjarto’s own cadenza, another display of fire- 
works. The last note was not finished before half the 
audience was crowding toward the platform, while rounds 
of applause echoed from all over the house. re were 
four or five encores, including a performance of the Sara- 
sate “Zapateado” which was one of the brilliant bits of the 
evening. To use a homely phrase, Kerekjarto “made 
good.” He is one of the very few newcomers who has 
made a conspicuously successful debut this fall and the 
success was well deserved, for he is a violinist of most 
exceptionally brilliant technical achievements and a mu- 
sician to boot—a decidedly rare combination. 


The Beethoven Society 


On Tuesday night, November 2, a e audience, evi- 
dently sure of the election results or willing to wait until 
later in the evening for the announcement of the result, 
settled down peacefully in Aeolian Hall to enjoy r 
of those delightful Beethoven Association’s concerts. And 
enjoy it they did, for while the organization has heretofore 
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held up the great Beethoven as the one and only one whose 
works it would perform, this year the plans were changed 
to include other masters' compositions. 
A great deal could be written of this affair, but space 
does not permit more than a few facts. Brahms’ piano 
rtet, performed by the three members of the London 
tring Quartet and Harold Bauer, was the principal feature 
of this evening’s program, and needless to say, in the hands 
of such artists it was superbly played. The Beethoven 
selection was the string quartet in E flat, op. 74, performed 
by the London String Quartet, and two delightful groups 
of songs were presented by Florence Hinkle, the well 
known soprano. In the second group Miss Hinkle had the 
assistance of Harold Bauer at the piano, and also the 
violinist and cellist of the quartet. 
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Jacques Jolas, Pianist 


Jacques Jolas, a young pianist, who was born in this 
country but has lived most of hiis life in Alsace, gave his 
first New York recital at Aeolian Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon, November 3. Mr. Jolas has much to recommend 
him. There is great strength and power in heavy passages 
—as evinced in the Bach-Tausig toccata and fugue which 
opened the program—with plenty of sustaining cantabile 
and delicate coloring for such works as the Albenix “In- 
vocation” and “El Puerto” which came later in a group 
with two well-made, interesting characteristic sketches by 
Howard Brockway, “Moonlight” and “Humoresque.” In 
the three Brahms numbers, including the seldom heard bal- 
lade, “Edward,” Jolas showed he evidently understands the 
rather grumbly, austere piano music of the Vienna master. 
Most impressive of all was his fine playing of the 
MacDowell Celtic sonata. He saw it as a whole, exposing 
its musical structure in a consistent fashion throughout and 
playing the slow movement especially with fine artistic’ in- 
sight, The program ended with a brilliant performance of 
the Balakirev “Islamey” fantasy. A good sized audience 
was liberal in its applause and insisted on several encores. 


Jacques Pintel, Pianist 


On Wednesday evening, November 3, Jacques Pintel, a 
French pianist, gave his debut recital at Carnegie Hall, 
New York. Mr. Pintei displayed a powerful tone with con- 
siderable depth combined with excellent technic. His pro- 
gram consisted of Chopin, Schubert, Lizst, Bach-Tausig, 
and others. Special mention should be made of the B 
minor scherzo, by Chopin, which received an ovation. Mr. 
Pintel showed excellent command of the piano, and was 
reposeful at all times. : 
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Marie Mikova, Pianist 


Marie Mikova, whose New York piano recital last season 
won for her the admiration of a critical audience, gave a 
recital in Aeolian Hall on November 4, on which occasion 
she upheld the excellent impression previously made. The 
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|CECIL 
COWLES 
SCORES 


at Aeolian Hall, October 25 
| Critical Excerpts: 


Cecil Cowles scored an instant success. Her 
rendition was replete with feeling and the best of 
technic.—Evening Journal, October 26. 


Technical ability, precise touch and personality. 
Graceful rhythmic sense. j There is noth- 
ing vague or uncertain in the playing.—Evening 
Telegram, October 26. 


Cecil Cowles played with a good tone and fluent 
} finger work—New York Herald, October 26, 


Well defined and concise style. . . . Two 
sketches of her own—delicate Persian and Chi- 
nese miniatures—were imaginative and amiably 
colored.—Evening Mail, October 26. 


Miss Cowles played Mozart’s twelfth sonata 
with the classic touch. . . Later she played 
two sketches of her own composing: Persian and 
Chinese. Their colors were soft and evidently 

pleasing in the ears of her audience—The Swn, | 
October 26, 


Miss Cowles is a musician with a large ac- 
quaintance of piano literature. Moreover, she 
possesses a finished technic, individuality in the 
matters of emphasis and expression, and sincerity 
in interpretation. avs re was ingratiating 
charm in the minuetto and good rhythm in the 
march movement.—New York American, October 























She is a relief at a time when so p- 
tious pretenders seek to occupy the field—Even- 
ing World. 


Pleasing tone and serviceable technical equip- 
ment. Two little sketches of her own, 


Persian and Chinese—of which the latter was in- 
enious, atmospheric and extremely well played.— 
orning World, October 26. 
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young lady, who possesses facile technic and sound mu- 
sicianship, a a beautiful carrying and sjpg- 
ing tone, is absol free Prato mannerisms. She opened” 
her program with Beethoven’s sonata, op. 57, her playing ae of 
which at once enthused her audience, 

Her next group contained three movements from the 
“Exoticon” suite by Novak,. played for the first time in 
New York, as well as -~ > rent by Debussy, and Liszt’s 
Hungarian rhapsody, N: This gave the young artist 
an excellent pen a A to display her sense of color and 
warmth. The Soren was devoted to Chopin and 
comprised “Maiden’s Wish,” etudes in G flat, E and C, as 
well as the G minor ballad. 

The entire audience remained until the close and de- 
manded four additional numbers. Miss Mikova has every 
reason to be proud of the sincere applause bestowed upon 
her. Her future career will be watched with interest. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The reconstructed Boston Symphony Orchestra gave its 
first two New York concerts of the season at Carnegie Hall 
on Thursday evening, November 4, and Saturday after- 
noon, November 6. Pierre Monteux had selected for the 
two programs the following composers in the order named : 
Sibelius, Lekeu, Scriabine, Enesco, Edwin Burlingame Hill, 
Franck, Berlioz, Comment is unnecessary. A mere list, 
such as that given, indicates at once the entire lack of 
balance inherent in the programs. There is not one giant 
on the list—unless it be Franck, who was represented not 
by one of his orchestral works, but by Pierne’s clever ar- 
rangement of the prelude, chorale and fugue for piano. 

It was interesting te hear the first Sibelius symphony, 
absent from New York programs for many years. The 
first movement is the best, compact, often brilliant, with 
stirring emotional climaxes; and the scherzo is genuinely 
humorous, chiefly through clever orchestral distribution of 
the fantastic thematic material. The other two movements 
seem discursive, too long for the actual value of the mu- 
sical ideas that underlie them. This is especially true of 
the finale. The Lekeu number, a symphonic fantasia on 
two folk songs of Anjou, and the Scriabine “Poem of Ex- 
tasy,” which completed the first program, may be accused 
of the same fault. They interested, they excited when they 
were new—for they were saying things in a more or less 
new way then; but now that every Tom, Dick and Harry 
has their orchestral tricks at his finger ends, one realizes 
that the glitter of their colors blinded the eye—and ear— 
then to the paucity of their musical content. 

The Enesco E flat symphony which opened the second 
program is most agreeable music, good to hear. Enesco 
never shies at a tune and he clads all of them in opulent 
orchestration. In this work the Wagnerian influence is 
unmistakable. There were later the Franck-Pierné piece 
and the “Benvenuto Cellini” overture of Berlioz. Before 
them came “The Fall of the House of Usher,” a poem for 
orchestra by Edwin Burlingame Hill, of the music depart- 
ment at Harvard. It was well made, if unimportant, mu- 
sic, quite unsuggestive of the gruesome Poe tale (as Friend 
Huneker remarked, it might as well have been Haig or 
Dewar as Usher) and with a lot of Richard Strauss’ “Ro- 
senkavalier” -celesta in the orchestra. 

Pierre Monteux is decidedly good at the leading of this 
—as one might call it—“near-silk” music which made up 
both programs, much better, in fact, than he is in the con- 
ducting of really fine music. As for the orchestra—well, 
if there be lovelier music than that of the Boston strings 
this side of Heaven, its whereabouts are unknown to this 
writer, There is a life, vibrancy and beauty of tone in the 
string band that is excelled by no other orchestra of the 
world and equalled by few. Nor do the wood and horns 
leave much to be desired. If the entire reorganization of 
the orchestra which has taken place has resulted in any 
change at all, it may be that the brass has not quite the 
same round, mellow tone as of old; otherwise there is no 
sign of deterioration. 


Symphony Society Concert 

The first of a series of concerts designated “Historical 
Cycle” and planned by Walter Damrosch, was given in 
Carnegie Hall, on Thursday afternoon, November 4. 

In a speech which preceded the program, Mr. Damrosch 
spoke of his inteniton to illustrate the development of the 
orchestra and orchestral music. The orchestral numbers 
were all such as would afford pleasure to real music lovers 
and comprised Rameau’s “Dardanus” airs de ballet, which, 
according to the program, was played for the first time in 
New York, but if memory serves us rightly was produced 
some time ago in New York by Sam Franko, although not 
in its entirety; overture “Ophigenia in Aulis,” Gluck; con- 
certo No. 1 in F, for horns, oboes, bassoons,*solo violin and 
string orchestra, Bach; ‘concerto in F, for strings and 
double choirs of wind instruments, Handel; and Haydn's 
symphony in D minor. Louise Homer, who was soloist, 
sang an aria from “Orpheus and Euride,” Gluck, and an 
aria from “Julius Caesar,” Haydn. 

Before the performance of the Haydn symphony, Paul D. 
Cravath stepped upon the platform, and in the name of the 
directors of the Symphony Society, presented Director 
Damrosch with a large gold laurel wreath as a token of 
esteem and admiration, referring particularly to the Eu- 
ropean tour of the orchestra, In accepting, Mr. Damrosch 
spoke of the friendly feeling existing between the Allies 
and the United States, and particularly praised Harry 
Harkness Flagler, president of the Symphony Society for 
his financial and moral support in having made the 
European tour of the orchestra possible, Following this the 
orchestra closed the program with Haydn’s symphony in 
D minor. 


NOVEMBER 5 


National Symphony Orchestra 


Warm was the greeting of the audience to Artur Bodan- 
zky on his appearance before a house at the matinee 
concert of November 5 at Carm ie Hall, and still warmer 
was the applause at the close of the last number, Tschai- 
kowsky’s overture “Romeo and Juliet.” Schumann’s beauti- 
ful’ “Wedding Symphony,” the fourth, in D minor, com- 
posed during his Ny: year of bliss with the famous pianist, 
Clara Wieck, w ho had just emerged from being a child- 

wonder, ey the program. Its romantic sentiment, the 
paean of victory” forming the last movement, was well 
worked out by conductor and instrumentalists, Mr. Bodan- 
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zky achieving excellent results with minimum personal ef- 
fort. Ernest Bloch’s ab shoe ages (Coolidge Berkshire 
Festivals, 1919) suite for viola and orchestra was heard 
with respectful attention, for on it had been expended much 
serious work, both by Louis Bailly, the soloist, and the 
orchestra. red for big modern orchestra, including 
muted trumpet, tamtam, celesta, etc., it was heard for the 
first time in its orchestral garb. Of the various moods, 
invoking Stravinsky, Loeffler, Ravel and company, with its 
constant dissonance and piling up of curious effects, the 
last movement seems the most spontaneous. Unusual dif- 
ficulties of rhythm in the solo-instrument as well as the 
orchestra, were overcome with apparent ease, and warm 
dg wernt ‘showed decided interest’ in a work which has to 
be heard more than once to be understood. 

Undoubtedly the best and most enthusiastic playing of 
the afternoon was that in the “Romeo and Juliet” for or- 
chestra, which went with fine spontaneity. Its prodigal 
themes and glittering orchestration brought to all concerned 
rounds of applause. 


Charlotte Demuth Williams, Violinist 


Charlotte Demuth Williams was heard in a violin recital 
at Aeolian Hall on November 5, which was attended by a 
large and critical audience, Mrs. Williams, who at her 
concert in New York last season won the approval of 
press and public for her finished art, again demonstrated 
that she is an artist to be reckoned with. Her beautiful, 
rich and carrying tones were greatly admired, as was her 
facile technic and free style of playing. 

The dignified rendition of Handel’s sonata in D major 
was appealing. Lalo’s “Spanish Symphony” with its fas- 
cinating rhythmic themes and extraordinary difficulties re- 
ceived a reading which, te say the least, was entrancing. 
The four charming numbers by Cecil Burleigh—“Sunset,” 
“The Rapids,” “Up the Canon,” and “The Avalanche”— 
gave the artist an excellent opportunity to reveal her imag- 
inative work in which she excels. This group was sin- 
cerely applauded, which prompted the concert giver to play 
another Cecil Burleigh number as an encore, 

Her closing group contained “Hymn to the Sun,” Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff-Kreisler, and “Tambourin Chinois,” Kreis- 
ler. Every one of these was played as only a finished artist 
can play them. At the conclusion of the concert Mrs. Wil- 
liams was recalled many times and finally satisfied her en- 
thusiastic audience by giving three encores. Mrs. William 
Mason Bennett accompanied sympathetically. 


Biltmore Morning Musicale 


One of New York’s most popular musico-social functions, 
the Biltmore Friday Morning Musicales, under the manage- 
ment of R, E. Johnston, began their 1920-21 season at the 
Biltmore Hotel last Friday, and as in other years, attracted 
a fashionable audience that packed the ballroom to its full 
capacity. Mr. Johnston and his artists have made these 
events nationally famous and out of town visitors vie with 
New Yorkers to obtain the coveted tickets for the Biltmore 
mornings of music delivered by the best known performers 
in opera and concert. 

The opening concert was given by Rosa Raisa, Giacomo 
Rimini, and Paul Althouse, and delighted the throng of 


listeners beyond measure. Mme. Raisa was in superb form 
and won unlimited approbation for her arias and so! 
Her. voice rang out with its customary volume and clarity 
and her vocal art is as finished and effective as ever. Bari- 
tone Rimini scored a no less striking success with his full, 
round tones, and his keenly temperamental delivery. Paul 
Althouse never was in better trim. This tenor, in spite of 
his long operatic experience, is an ideal concert artist, and 
puts irresistible. appeal, tonally and interpretatively, into 
his renderings. He was applauded to the echo. All the 
singers were encored again and again and the concert was 
generally remarked to have been one of the mest artistic 
and edifying ever arranged by R. E. Johnston for his Bilt- 
more clientele. 


Nelson Illingworth, Baritone 


On Friday afternoon, November 5, Nelson Lllingworth, 
an Australian baritone, gave a song recital at the Princess 
Theater. Mr. Illingworth displayed a good voice, and ren- 
dered artistically “The Wanderer,” by Schubert; “The Erl 
King,” by Goethe; Schumann's “The Two Grenadiers,” and 
a group of Franz and Brahms numbers. Mr. Illingworth 
sang the entire program in English. Coenraad V. Bos, 
accompanist, is always an addition to the success of any 
program. 


Alexander Gunn, Pianist 


At Aeolian Hall last Friday evening, November 5, 
Alexander Gunn, the young American pianist from Boston, 
who made his debut here last season, created no little in 
terest by his excellent performance of a splendid program. 
One of his best offerings was the Ravel sonatine in which he 
demonstrated his fine technic and thorough musicianship. 
He also gave an excellent interpretation of the same com- 
poser’s “Le Tombeau,” a composition which was written 
as a tribute to eight of the composer’s friends who were 
killed in the world war. Many shorter works were also 
given, including Bach’s Italian concerto, MacDowell’s 
Keltic sonata and pieces by Grovlez and Debussy, in all of 
which the pianist was at his best. The program closed with 
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ALIGE MIRIAM 


SOPRANO 


(Metropolitan Opera Company) 
SOLOIST, CARUSO CONCERT TOUR, OCTOBER 1920 


Under Metropolitan Musical Bureau Management 





CHICAGO 


“Like the brook ran Miss Miriam’s wonder- 
ful voice—and like the brook it must and sure- 
ly will ‘go on forever’ if the crowds’ enthusiasm 
be “ criterion.” —Chicago Herald Examiner, 


Oct. 4, 1920. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


“Few singers today before the public have 
such purity of tone in every note as Alice 
Miriam.”—Minneapolis Daily News. 


“She sang with ease and almost perfect tech- 
nical control.”—Minneapolis Tribune. 


DENVER 
“A young woman with a splendid voice that 
shows brilliantly.”—Denver Post, October 10; 
1920. 
FORT WORTH 


“It is seldom one hears the ‘Madame But- 


terfly’ aria interpreted just as Alice Miriam 
sang it. She has an exquisite lyric soprano 
voice.”—Fort Worth Record, October 20, 
1920. 

DALLAS 


“Alicé Miriam came in for a large share of 
the applause.”—Dallas Morning News, October 
20, 1920. 
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Vildred H. Brownell, Rochester, N. Y.; Mildred Beard, Houston, Ter.; Addie E. Stanton, 
Varian A. Chandler, Tulsa, Okla.; Camilla G, Stansfield, Mt. Carmel, Jil.; Carrie 
Katherine Dimmick, Kingaville, Vex, Third row: Dora Klepper, Indianapolis, Ind.; Isabel Owen, Waco, Tew. ; 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald, Chicago, Ill. Back row: Lucile Patterson, Waco, Tea.: Mrs. 
Ohio; Mary HE. Brecheisen, Toledo, Ohio; Frances and Ethel Standifer, 


DUNNING CLASS OF 


Front vow, left te right 
Lera Dee Aygar, Chicago, /Il.; 
Waco, T'ea.; 
being present at her recent Chicago class, which filled one 
room to overflowing, you would know that in perfecting 
this wonderful Dunning System, Mrs. Dunning has indeed 
fulfilled the mission of music. 

Her investigation into the need of the child being, “based 

(as Mr. Gabrilowitsch told her) on a thorough knowledge 
of both the child’s nature and of the elements of musical 
science,” entailed the invention and construction of an 
apparatus for presenting rhythm, ear training, sight read- 
ing and all musical essentials, by the aid of which results 
have proven nothing short of miraculous. 

We might then consider the life work of Mrs. Dunning 
in the light of special preparation for an investigation of 
the need of the American child in music, which she has 
proven embraced a threefold one—mental, physical and 


spiritual. 
Through her untiring efforts she has given to the world 


America First! 
By Anna Craig Bates. 

The Dunning System of Improved Music Study for Be- 
ginners is indigenous to America! The originator, Carrie 
Louise Dunning, known and: recognized for her splendid, 
musicianship, is a New York woman, After 
teaching in New York a number of years, along the old 
pedagogical lines, Mrs. Dunning was impressed by the 
lack of a general knowledge of the fundamental principles 
of music among the American children, so she immedi- 
ately adoptéd the slogan “America First!’ and began her 
investigations and research into the miygd and heart of the 
American child and his or her needs 

Her idea was that music, to fulfill its mission, should be 
from the beginning, and could you have had the 
either as visitor, reviewer or teacher-pupil, of 


intelligent 


a joy 
privilege, 











COMMENTS ON THE THIRD RE-ENGAGEMENT OF 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 
AT THE MAINE MUSIC FESTIVAL, BANGOR, SEPTEMBER 30, 1920. 
“Ethelynde Smith a Charming Soprano” 


Smith, a soprano of undoubted power, then made her appearance in 
a splendid impression. She received a warm reception and the audience was loath 
stage after calling her back several times with loud, insistent applause. She has 
soprano voice, and a graciousness of manner which charms her audience. She 
enunciates clearly, has a good perception of tonal values, and an earnestness and sincerity beyond 
question She is an American singer of whom Americans must always feel proud. All who heard 
her last night might well wish for another opportunity to listen to her irresistible appeal as expressed 
joyousness of her singing.”—Daily News, Bangor, Me 

“Ethelynde Smith, Maine’s own soprano, then made her appearance in the number ‘Depuis le 
Jour’ from the opera ‘Louise’ by Charpentier Miss Smith has a charming soprano voice, her tones 
yeing very sweet and clear, especially the higher ones, which were reached with the greatest ease. 
Maine may well be proud of this gifted soprano, who is an artist of rare ability.”—Bangor Com- 
mercial, Bangor, Me 

For open dates in your territory during the coming 
once, 458 Cumberland Avenue, Portiand, Maine. 


*Ethelynde ‘Depuis le Jour,’ 
in which she made 
to see her leave the 
a powerful, yet sweet, 


in the 


season address Miss Smith at 
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Dennison, T'ex,. Second row: 
Lockridge, Mayfield, Ky.; 
Busby, Dallas, Tex., and 
: Theodosia Erbeck, Dayton, 


Ky.; Libby B, Allen, 
Dunning, New York; Clara 
Chicago, Ill.; Maud H. 
Virginia Ryan, Waco, T'ew.; 
St. Louis, Mo. 


one of the very greatest factors with which to combat this 
ignorance of musical essentials—known to the musical 
world as the Dunning System of Improved Music Study— 
and so unselfish is she with this splendid equipment that 
she has appointed twenty-six normal teachers, who are 
teaching teachers all over the United States, thus equip- 
ping ‘them with a musical knowledge, based upon science 
and art, that is priceless both to themselves and their 
pupils. 

There are thousands of Dunning teachers who have 
thousands of satisfied patrons’ and pupils. Why is this? 
Because the American child and his or her teacher are 
reaping the benefit of the investigation and research of 
one American woman, who thought enough of her own 
American country to give her all, in talent, thought and 
untiring effort toward the musical education of our Ameri- 
can child, 

Mrs. Dunning holds an annual class in Chicago each 
August in which former teachers have the privilege of re- 
viewing, thus obtaining new and improved ideas each year 
free of charge. 

The normal teachers also hold their annual meeting at 
this time to discuss the various phases of the work. This 
last meeting is a historical one, as the Dunning System 
was incorporated in order that it may live on through the 
ages and prove a blessing to our American children. 


Lucille Delcourt Recital Postponed 


Lucile Delcourt, the weil known harpist whose recital 
was to have taken place at Aeolian Hall, November 9, has 
had to postpone the same until January 25, due to the fact 
that the artist met with an accident while coming over on 
the steamer from Paris. Mme, Delcourt has already booked 
a number of interesting engagements. 
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JOHN QUINE 


AEOLIAN HALL RECITAL, OCTOBER 25th 


“PERHAPS THE MOST SIGNIFICANT FEATURE OF MR. QUINE’S SINGING IS THE CLEARNESS OF 


THE INTERPRETATIVE DESIGNS. HIS DELIVERY COMMANDED WARM PRAISE. 


THE INTERPRETA. 


TION HAD BEEN CAREFULLY WORKED OUT AND IT CARRIED CONVICTION.”—W. J. Henderson (Herald). 


“HE SHOWS A REAL FEELING FOR LEGATO AND WHEN HE SINGS IN MEZZO-VOCE THERE IS 
BEAUTY IN THE VOICE AND THE STYLE. HOW FLEXIBLE HIS VOICE IS WAS DISCLOSED CON. 


SPICUOUSLY IN HANDEL’S MAGNIFICENT ARIA.”— Richard Aldrich (Times). 


“MR. QUINE BRINGS TO HIS SINGING, TASTE, INTELLIGENCE, 
CONSIDERABLE FINISH. HIS DICTION, TOO, IS EXCELLENT. 


Smith (American). 


DISCRIMINATION, 
IN SHORT HE 


AS 
Max 


AS WELL 


IS AN ARTIST.” 


“HIS VOICE HAS TAKEN ON A BIGNESS, RICHNESS AND FULNESS THAT PLACE HIM TODAY IN 
THE FRONT RANK OF OUR CONCERT ARTISTS.” —W. B. Murray (Eagle). 

“AEOLIAN HALL WAS GIVEN OVER TO THE SINGING OF SONGS—AND VERY GOOD SINGING IT 
WAS—BY JOHN QUINE, BARITONE.”—Irving Weil (Evening Journal). 


“HE HAS GROWN IN ARTISTIC STATURE THERE 


IS NO DOUBT. 


HE BIDS FAIR TO ACHIEVE 


DISTINCTION AS A SONG INTERPRETER.”—Sylvester Rawling (Evening World). 


“MR. QUINE DISPLAYED PERSUASIVELY THE MERITORIOUS ELEMENTS OF HIS ART, NOT THE 
LEAST OF WHICH IS A VERY ENGAGING ENTHUSIASM.”—Pitts Sanborn (Globe). 


“A LARGE AUDIENCE GREETED THIS INTELLIGENT SINGER OF 


VOICE IS RESONANT AND APPEALING.”—(Telegraph.) 


W. J. Henderson, in New York Herald 
BRAHMS SONGS ARE WELL SUNG BY 
JOHN QUINE 

YOUNG BARITONE IN 


SINGING OF 
EXACTING PROGRAM MERITS 
PRAISE 


His program was varied and interesting. 
Not the least important item was_ the 
“Four Serious Songs” of Brahms. Much 
music has been written gine Davis ——— 
roduced this group in the Carnegie Lyceu 
on January 13, 1897, and SINGERS HAVE 
GENERALLY AVOIDED THEM BECAUSE 
OF THEIR EXACTING DEMANDS IN 
RESPECT TO VOICE AND INTERPRE- 
TATION, 

It would be too much to say that Mr. 
Quine met all their demands, but, neverthe- 
less, his delivery commanded warm praise. 
The interpretation had been carefully worked 
out and it carried conviction with it. Per- 
haps the most significant feature of Mr. 
Quine’s singing is the clearness of the inter- 
pretative designs. There never is any 
uncertainty as to his purpose, which always 
commends itself as formed with musical 
intelligence and artistic sensibility. 

Handel’s “‘Furibondo” gave the baritone 
an opportunity to demonstrate that an old- 
fashioned aria di bravura could be handled 
by a contemporaneous artist with accuracy, 
dash and style. Florid song is so much 
neglected by vocal students of this period of 
dramatic opera that it is an uncommon 
pleasure to hear a young man who has stud- 
ied what the fathers of vocal art regarded 
as one of the essentials of their teaching. 
Mr. Quine, in addition to his accomplish- 
ments, possesses a pleasant natural voice, 
and a manifest enthusiasm in his calling. 





Richard Aldrich in the New York Times 

Mr. Quine has a baritone voice of which he has 
made a good deal and which in many ways serves 
him well. He sings in general with intelligence, 
with the realization that songs and arias express 
something, and that it is the business of a singer 
to discover and disclose it. How flexible his voice 
is was disclosed conspicuously in Handel’s magni- 
ficent air, ‘‘Furibondo spira il Vento," in which he 
sang the rolling ‘divisions’ with dexterity and 
real effectiveness, without showing signals of dis- 
tress. 

He made a laudable attempt in Brahms ‘Four 
Serious Songs,’’ music of profound beauty. He 
shows a real feeling for legato, and when he sings 
in mezzo-voce without too great effort at ‘‘expres- 
sion,”’ there is beauty in the voice and the style. 
In such a song as Hahn’s “Cimetiere de Campagne” 
it appears at its best. And Mr. Quine’s enunciation 
is also good and contributes to the effectiveness of 
his performance. 


William B. Murray in the Brooklyn Eagle 

If such singers as John Quine, baritone, were 
to be heard every day, the life of a music critic 
would be altogether happy. Of that, there is no 
possible, probable shadow of doubt. In the months 
intervening between his debut and his recital in 
Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon, his voice has 
taken on a bigness, richness and fulness that 
places him today in the front rank of our concert 
artists. 

Mr. Quine always sings with assurance and with 
understanding. Not the least proof thereof was 
vizualized yesterday; he used no words with which 
to forestall a faltering memory. Mr. Quine’s voice 
is always agreeable and always well produced. In 
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addition, and this is the vital thing, he sings with 


with thorough understanding of the 
resources of style. Old Italian and English sangs 
began the day’s program. in them there was 
flexibility and the joy that cometh of an_equalized 


intelligence, 


scale and nice adjustment of crescendo and 
diminuendo. 

Four Brahms songs to English translations 
followed. These four, denominated “Serious Songs” 


and religious in nature, lend themselves to English 
arrangements much better than many another 
example. So we listened to such versions as did 
not transgress the musical authority with which 
the composer invested his texts. And Mr. Quine 
sang them with full appreciation of their content. 
There was an English group and one of French 
songs that followed. 
Max Smith in the New York American 

At his recital yesterday afternoon in Aeolian 
Hall, John Quine made a feature of Brahms Four 
Serious Songs in English. His program also 
embraced a group of selections by French com- 
posers and five numbers of American origins 

Mr. Quine is well known as a member of 
Hinshaw’s ‘‘Society of American Singers.” But he 
is quite as much at home on the concert stage as 
in opera. 

Mr. Quine brings to his singing, taste, Intelli- 
gence, discrimination, as well as considerable finish. 
His diction, too, is excellent. In short, he is an 
artist. 

Sylvester Rawling in the New York Evening World 

John Quine, who has sung here in opera with 
the Society of American Singers and is not new to 
the American stage, reappeared in a recital at 
Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. That his attrac- 


GOOD SONGS. MR. QUINE’S 


tive voice is used to better advantage and 


that he has grown in artistic § stature 
there is no doubt. Evidently Mr. Quine 
has been studying and working hard. it 


was worth while, for he bids fair to achieve 
distinction as a song interpreter. His pro 
gram included old Italian and English airs, 
“Four Serious Songs’’ by Brahms, a French 
group and modern American compositions. 


Gilbert Gabriel in the Sun 


It is a far call, perhaps, from the bright 
tights which John Quine wore in “The 
Pirates of Penzance” to the serious art to 
which he now swears his allegiance. His 
first recital of the year brought this young 
baritone back to Aeolian Hall yesterday 
afternoon when he sang in such style as 
to convince his audience of his steady im- 
provement. His voice is still of light 
texture, but high and exceedingly pleasant 
in its placing. He uses it with a good 
modicum of taste and a sense of curve and 
color, Brahms, in his group of four religious 
songs, was a heavy task for him, especially 
under the added burden of pailid transia- 
tions. But an opening group of Buononcini, 
Handel and old English he sang with much 
charm. Then came an unusual set of 
French pieces, to be followed by representa 
tive English and American composers. 


York Journal 


Irving Weil in the New 

Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon was 

given over to the singing of songs—and 

very good singing it was—by John Quine, 

a baritone thus entering upon his second 
season locally. Mr. Quine opened his 
matinee in the accepted and conservative 
fashion with old airs, then sang the four 
songs defined as “Serious” b Brahms, 

and concluded with a group of Prench and 
another of American lyrics. Mr. Quine has 

a light but serviceable and generally well- 
schooled voice, a correct feeling for what he is 
singing, and often has no great difficulty in making 
his effects successfully. ; 


Morning -Telegraph 

The annual recital of John Quine, baritone, took 
place yesterday afternoon at Aeolian Halil, where 
a large audience greeted this intelligent singer of 
good songs. Mr. Quine’s voice is resonant and 
appealing and in “Furibondo spira i! vento,” by 
Handel, showed an inspirational understanding of 
this old master. 

“Four Serious Songs” of Brahms were like a 
sermon in music, done dramatically and forcefully. 

Mr. Quine is quite a favorite in New York and 
has been engaged for a number of appearances in 


company with Ottille Schillig, soprano, on the 
Pacific Coast. 
New York Tribune 
At the same time in Aeolian Hall, John Quine 


was singing. He sings intelligently and with skill. 
Perhaps his best work of the afternoon was done 
in the French group, which included songs by 
Wekerlin, Hahn, Franck and Thome. 


Evening Telegram 
A singer of serious intentions is John Quine. 
Yesterday afternoon he gave a recital in Aeolian 
Hall, presenting a program of an exacting nature. 
Oid airs of Buononcini and Handel opened his 
These he sang in good style. When he 


program. 
sang mezzo-voce in the old English song, ‘‘Have 
You Seen But a Whyte Lillie Grow,” he was 
charming. Among his most ambitious numbers 


were Brahms Four Serious Songs set to religious 
texts, which were interpretated with painstaking 
care. 


1 West 34th Street, New York 
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: (Continued from page 29) 
the Grainger-Stanford “Maguire’s Kick.” The audience 
showed its approval with loud applause, and encores were 
of course demanded and given. 


NOVEMBER 6 
Mildred Wellerson, Cellist 


Mildred Wellerson, cellist, gave a recital in Carnegie 
Hall on Saturday evening, November 6, which was attended 
by a large and unusually demonstrative audience, The 
little artist, who is only ten years years old and who has 
surprised musicians for several years past, created a verit- 
able sensation. The moment she drew the bow over the 
strings the audience became reconciled to the fact that it 
had before it a finished artist and not a mere child. Her 
playing .always causes surprise, and many artists and mu- 
sicians have considered her performance worthy of the 
greatest praise. 

Little Mildred is one of those exceptional geniuses whose 
art should not be measured by her tender years, because 
of the fact that she possesses the combined attributes of 
artists of maturity and recognized ability. Her tone is 
pure, rich and full, her technic of an astonishing state of 
perfection, her intonation always reliable, and she has the 
ability to interpret the works of the old classic masters. 
More than one renowned cellist has spoken of her as a 
‘genius of the cello,” so that it is therefore no wonder that 
she achieved such a sensational triumph. Her program 
was made up of a sonata, Corelli; concerto in A minor 
(with cadenza and finale, by Klengel), Volkmann; Bach’s 
\ir as well as the same composer’s Courante and Gavot 
1 and 11 from his D major suite (for cello alone); “El 
Cantar de los Moros,” Skolnik; a lullaby (in manuscript) 
by the concert giver, which had to be repeated, and Klen- 
zel’s scherzo, to which she added as encores Kreisler’s 
“Liebesfreud,” and two Popper numbers, “Spinning Song” 
and “Dance of the Elves.” Max Wellerson accompanied 
sympathetically. 


Symphony Concert for Children 


On Saturday morning, November 6, the first of the 
Children’s Symphony Concerts was held at Aeolian Hall, 
under the direction of Walter Damrosch. These annual 
concerts of the New York Symphony Orchestra have at- 
tracted large and appreciative audiences of little people for 
some time and it is not surprising, for Mr. Damresch has 
an entertaining manner of addressing them, His arrange- 
ment of the first program consisted of the “Freischiitz” 
overture, Weber; andante and minuet from Haydn's sym- 
phony in D; “The Clock,” two Russian folk 
“Cradle Song” and “Song of the Mosquitos”—by Liadow, 
and “The Dragon Fly,” a polka mazurka by Strauss. The 
object of the morning seemed to be impressing the little 
people with the fact that musical themes could be discov- 
ered in every day happenings—for instance, in the cry of 
the strawberry vendor. 


Edwin Hughes, Pianist 

Edwin Hughes, the pianist, appeared in recital at Aeolian 
Hall on Saturday evening, November 6. His program be- 
gan with the Bach-Busoni Chaconne, followed by three 
familiar Debussy numbers in strong contrast, “Pagodes,” 
“La Soiree dans Grenade” and “Jardins sous le pluie,” a 
grouping which afforded the pianist an opportunity to ex- 
hibit every side of his art. Then came a Chopin group, 
four mazurkas and the ballad, op. 47, all of which Mr. 
Hughes played extremely well. It is evident that the Polish 
master appeals particularly to the artist. Aiter this there 
was the Zuni Indian “Rain Dance,” transcribed for piano 
by Homer Grunn, a captivating bit which was immediately 
redemanded by the audience. Then two MacDowell num- 
bers—“Novelette” and “Elfin Dance”—were followed by a 
novelty, David Guion’s piano setting of the familiar Ameri- 
can dance, “Turkey in the Straw.” It is a fine tune, with 
a real smack of the soil, and it lost nothing in Guion’s 
arrangement and Hughes’ spirited playing. To end with, 
there was a brilliant performance of the concert giver’s 
own paraphrase of the Strauss “Wiener Blut” waltz. A 
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good sized audience was not backward in showing its ap- 
proval of the artist. Mr. Hughes had short and excellent 
program notes—presumably written by himself. It is a 
custom which other artists might well follow. 


London String Quartet 


On Saturday afternoon, November 6, the London String 
Quartet was heard in another of its interesting and wholly 
delightful programs. The organization has beca heard here 
this season in several concerts, all of which have justified 
the interest and approval with which they met. On Satur- 
day, the appearance of the English quartet served only to 
strengthen the excellent impressions made previously and 
again to bring out the fact that its trip to America has 
been a decided triumph. 

The program opened with Mozart’s quartet, No. 13, in 
D minor, and it was beautifully interpreted, with fine bal- 
ance, rhythm and tonal quality. The true Mozart style was 
always in evidence and the large audience was not slow in 
showing its appreciation. Other numbers on the program 
were a folk song quartet, in one movement, op. 18, and 
“On a Berkshire Melody,” written by H. Waldo Warner, 
the viola player of the quartet. Both were well received. 
There were also two sketches—“By the Tarn” and “Jack 
o’ Lantern”—by Eugene Goossens. The first of these pos- 
sessed the more merit. Percy Grainger’s “Molly on the 
Shore”—which always finds approval—did so again. De- 
bussy’s quartet in G minor, op. 10, closed the program. 
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Amelita Galli-Curci, Soprano 


About 6,000 persons are reported to have been at the 
Hippodrome last Sunday evening at the Galli-Curci con- 
cert, but truth to tell, anyone hearing the artillery of ap- 
plause that greeter the ever popular songstress, might have 
imagined 60,000 listeners in the vast house. She was like a 
a queen of song receiving adulation from her faithful sub- 
jects. 

Mme. Galli-Curci deserved the overwhelming ovations 
she received for she was in glorious voice and revealed all 
those enchantments of tone, delivery, and interpretation 
which have made her one of the most famous cantatrices 
of all times. In the delicacy, taste, and euphonjousness of 
her singing she has every aid to conquer the sensitive ear, 
and her unerring musicianship is no less an attraction to 
those who like art and intelligence to be combined with 
merely seductive sound. 

Aside from shorter songs, Mme. Galli-Curci did also 
arias, the most sensationally performed one being the 
Meyerbeer “Etoile du Nord” selection. It was a master- 
piece of florid singing and was cheered to the echo, 

At the piano Homer Samuels lent fine support with his 
most sympathetic and understanding accompaniment. 


Giovanni Martinelli, Helen Jeffrey 
and Melba McCreery 


At Madison Square Garden last Sunday night, the second 
of the series of concerts being given in this huge hall, drew 
another vast throng of interested music lovers. The prin- 
cipal star was Giovanni Martinelli, the Metropolitan Opera 
tenor whose appearance evoked nothing short of an ovation. 
His big numbers were the Meyerbeer aria, “O Paradiso,” 
and Donizetti's “Una Furtiva Lagrima.” Unwilling to let 
him go, the audience demanded encores which the tenor 
willingly gave. Melba McCreery, hailed as a discovery by 
Conductor Franko, sang the aria “Un Bel Di” from 
“Madame Butterfly” and was enthusiastically applauded. 
Helen Jeffrey, not new to New Yorkers, won hearty ap- 
proval by her fine rendition of the violin solo—Lalo’s 
“Symplionie Espagnole.” The orchestra under Franko 
played numbers by Saint-Saéns, Goldmark, Humperdink, 
Weber and Tschaikowsky. 


Ethel Clark, Soprano 


On Sunday afternoon, an hour of music was presented 
by Ethel Clark, soprano, at the Princess Theater, New 
York, assisted by Hans Kronold, cellist, and Charles Gil- 
bert Spross, at the piano. It was indeed novel, as well as 
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METROPOLITAN CONTRALTO 


Cecil Arden, 
of 1,200 
the auspices of the Young Men’s Hebrew Association. 
Arden’s voice ranges from a most intricate contralto to a ver 
real dramatic. i i 
Song,” Haydn, and a winsome old English song, “Oh, No, John, 
No!” with amazing clarity of tone for her first group. 

The biggest number gerhape was “Lieti Signor” from “Les 
Huguenots,” the 
i was heard to 


and 

markable charm and grace. 
‘Only to Thee,” by 

“Cold i” 

request, brought to a close a program not soon to be forgotten. 
Miss Arden was generous with encores in her response to the 

ovation which she received. 


piano accompaniments. 





GIVES PLEASING PROGRAM 


Metropolitan contralto, captivated an audience 
ple last evening when she a red in concert “eer 
iss 


She gave Handel's Del Mio Core, “Mermaids 


In this chness and eeney of her robust 
advantage. second group, 
by Paladilhe, “ tez Riez Dormez,”’ by Gounod, 


“Les Beaux Reves,” by Buzzi-Peccia, were given with re- | 


Sales-Getns, arranged by Branscombe; 


by Tosti, and “Eli Eli,” by Kurt Schindler, sung by 


A whimsical and tender Kentucky 


song, “The Old Maid.” Francis Moore provided able 
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artistic, inasmuch as the young soprano wore a different 
gown for each group befitting the songs. In her singing 
she displayed a delightful soprano, brilliant, sympathetic in 
quality and rich in color, and her enunciation was clear 
and distinct. Her legato was smooth and velvety and her 
work was led in a most charming and graceful man- 
ner. Her program consisted of enough variety and charac- 
ter to test the ability of any artist. She received several 
deserved encores and responded with “Dawning,” by Cad- 
man, and “If No One Every Marries Me,” by Lehmann. 

Hans Kronold, cellist, superbly played and interpreted 
Variations Symphoniques, op. 23, (Boelmann); Romanze 
(Kronold), and Tarantella (Fisher), all of which were 
heartily received. And last, but by no means least, Charles 
Gilbert Spross, accompanist and composer, whose works are 
popular throughout the music world, proved an addition to 
the successful program. 


Ervin Nyredghazi, Pianist 

Ervin Nyredghazi, the young Hungarian pianist, gave 
his third New York recital at Carnegie Hall on Sunday 
afternoon, November 7, There was a good sized audience, 
liberal in its applause. The program began with the Bach 
prelude and fugue in D, after which came Tschaikowsky’s 
G major sonata, which seldom gets on a program now- 
adays and deserves its fate. Later there were works by 
Sinding, Rachmaninoff, the Rubinstein barcarolle, Chopin 
numbers, and Rummel’s “The Tempest,” reminiscent of 
days when “The Battle of Prague” was all the vogue. 
The young man, as before, showed himself to be possessed 
of an extraordinary pianistic equipment; there is nothing 
which he cannot do with a piano. Musically his judgment 
does not seem entirely to have ripened as yet. e has a 
tendency constantly to distort and juggle with rhythms, 
which disturbs the musical line of the work he plays. 


New York Symphony 


Sunday afternoon, November 7, at Aeolian Hall, Walter 
Damrosch and his men of the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra played the respectable second symphony of the re- 
spectable M. Rabaud—former conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra—in a respectable way. The other 
orchestral numbers were from Wagner and Tschaikowsky— 
the latter’s “Tempest” fantasy. The real feature of the 
afternoon was the singing of Florence Easton, soprano. 
This splendid artist seemed in finer voice than in any pre- 
vious season since her return from abroad and sang the 
aria of Elizabeth from “Tannhauser” and Elsa’s dream 
from “Lohengrin” (in English) with a style, finish and 
effectiveness which were thoroughly impressive. Would 
that more singers had such enunciation! 


Ivan Bankoff’s Sunday Musicale 


On Sunday evening, November 7, at the Times Square 
Theater, a “Gala Opening” was given under the heading of 
Ivan Bankoff’s Sunday Musicales. The participating ar- 
tists were Mlle. Elya, Mr. Bording, William Aronsen, 
David Apollon, Eve Grippon, Phillip Gordon and Arthur 
Lichstein, Mme. Grippon, the French dramatic soprano, 
and Phillip Gordon, the well known pianist, were the stars 
of the evening. 


Philharmonic Concerts Begin Tonight 


The opening concert (tonight, November 11) of the Phil- 
harmonic Society will present a Wagner-Liszt program. 
The Liszt contribution will be the “Dante” symphony. In 
this work the orchestra will have the assistance of the St. 
Cecilia Club, Victor Harris, conductor. The club will also 
participate in the performance of the bacchanale from 
“Tannhauser” and in the “Spinning Scene” from “The 
Flying Dutchman.” The concert will close with the “Ride 
of the Valkyries.” Friday afternoon, November 12, will 
4 devoted to Bach and Beethoven, including the fifth sym- 
phony. 

Fritz Kreisler will be the assisting artist with the Phil- 
harmonic in an All-Beethoven program at the first concert 
in the Brooklyn series at the Academy of Music, Sunday 
afternoon, November 14, 


C. L. Wagner, Producer and Playwright 


Charles L. Wagner, manager of (the 
reader may supply the names himself), like Alexander, is 
sighing for new worlds to conquer. In partnership with 
A. H. Woods he will produce a dramatization of the well 
known story by Oliver Curwood, “The River’s End,” 
opening in New York about Christmas time. Mr. Wag- 
ner, in collaboration with Julian Johnson, is busy writing 
a play, the title of which is not yet decided upon. It deals 
with the adventures—and misadventures—of a young 
American girl with operatic ambitions, and is slated for a 
New York production in the spring. 





Gotthelf Again Touring with Farrar 

Claude Gotthelf, that highly gifted young pianist and ac- 
companist, again is on tour with Geraldine Farrar, this mak- 
ing his third tour in that capacity with the famous singer. 
Prior to the war Mr. Gotthelf won a name for himself be- 
cause of the artistic work done by him in collaboration with 
Havrah Hubbard in their very interesting and educational 
operalogues. 


Alexander Gunn’s Early Fall Appearances 


Alexander Gunn, the young pianist, is again at work 
after a vacation spent at Rockland, Me. Mr. Gunn is to 
appear in the early fall in a joint recital with Hulda 
Lashanska at Beverly, Mass., previous to his recital in 
Jordan Hall, Boston. He also gave a recital in Aeolian 
Hall on November 5, 


Reuter’s Recital November 18 


The American pianist, Rudolph Reuter, whose recitals 
are a feature of the New York musical season, appears at 
fom peeny Jebece-raen nts -extaggeecon 18. Mr. Reu- 
ter will play numbers by only three com s—Chopin, 
Brahms and Dohnanyi. . igs " 
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MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
BACK HOME AGAIN 


Oberhoffer’s Forces Return After Many Triumphs on Tour 
—First Thursday Musicale Meeting—Two 
Interesting Recitals 

Minneapolis, Minn., October 26, 1920.—The Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra returned from its early fall trip 
bringing fresh laurels from Winnipeg, Man., Regina, Sask., 
Saskatoon, Sask., Edmonton, Alta., Calgary, Alta., Van- 
couver, B. C., Victoria, B. C., Bellingham, Wash., Seattle, 
Wash., Tacoma, Wash., Centralia, Wash., Monmouth, Ore., 
Portland, Ore., Grandview, Wash., Yakima, Wash., Walla 
Walla, Wash., Lewiston, Idaho, Moscow, Idaho, Pullman, 
Wash., Spokane, Wash., Missoula, Mont., Deer Lodge, 
Mont., Butte, Mont., Great Falls, Mont., Helena, Mont., 
Bozeman, as Billings, Mont., Miles City, Mont., and 
Bismarck, N, Dak. 

On October 22, the orchestra's eighteenth season was 
opened at the Auditorium with the indefatigable Emil Ober- 
hoffer wielding the baton. The program was given so 
smoothly that it seemed like the middle instead of the be- 
ginning of a season. The many new players blended with 
the older ones and made a magnificent waole. The shad- 
ings are finer than ever and the interpretations reveal all 
the beauties of the compositions. 

Florence Macbeth was soloist—as she had been for the 
western trip—and she acquitted herself with great artistry. 
Her readings are always intellectual and her voice vlacing 
is a joy. 

First TuurspAy MusiIcALe MEETING. 

The Thursday Musicale Club held its first annual meet 
ing at the First Baptist Church, October 14, when Giu- 
seppe Fabrini, pianist, and Clara Williams, soprano, ap- 
peared with Mrs. John Dahl, accompanist, This was a real 
artist program which augurs a splendid year. The presi- 
dent’s reception was held at the beautiful home of Mrs. 
Herbert Clark on Oak Grove on October 7, when practically 
the entire membership greeted Mrs. Godfrey, the president, 
while former presidents were in the receiving line. Music 
was furnished by Lucile Hicks and Ruth Anderson, violin- 
ists; Mrs. Crosby, viola, and Mrs. Thompson, piano. 

Two InrterestinGc REcITALS. 

Heniot Levy gave a Chopin recital at the First Baptist 
Church, October 20, and received many encomiums of praise 
for his scholarly interpretations. 

Tom Burke, Irish tenor, gave a recital at the Auditorium 
on October 21, with Helen Scholler, cellist, and Francesco 
Longo, pianist and accompanist. Mr. Burke was heard to 
advantage in a long program that was carefully selected. 

R. A, 


“Only One May Peterson” 


Greensboro, N. C., November 1, 1920—May Peterson was 
heard here in a splendid song recital at Greensboro College 
on Monday evening, October 25. Her program was 
charmingly arranged and included old Italian, French, 
Swedish, English and American songs, besides numerous 
encores. Among the latter were “Comin’ Through the 
Rye,” “The Rosary” and “The Last Rose of Summer.” 

The critic of the Daily News adequately expressed the 
sentiments of all those who heard the attractive singer, 
when he said: “After all, though, a May Peterson concert 
is a thing distinct and different from any other concert, 
not on account of the individuality of the program, but 
on account of the individuality of the artist. There are 
plenty of sopranos, but only one May Peterson. Her 
personality, in the final analysis, is the irresistible thing; 
it lends to old familiar music a quaintly appealing charm 
that cannot be described, much less duplicated.” Naturally, 
as one would expect Miss Peterson was given a warm 
reception, as was her excellent accompanist, Stuart Ross. 

LP. 


Katherine Bacon in Three Recitals 


Katherine Bacon, the talented pianist, who enjoys the 
distinction of being an English artist trained in America, 
which is the reversal of the usual run of things, gives the 
first of three piano recitals in Aeolian Hall, Friday after- 
noon, November 19. Miss Bacon took the artists’ diploma 
at the Peabody Conservatory of Music in Baltimore in 
1916, and in 1918 the same honor at the Institute of Mu- 
sical Art in New York. Although she has played in con- 
cert in England and is well known in Baltimore, where she 
gave a series of highly successful recitals, this will be her 
first New York appearance. On Friday afternoon, De- 
cember 3, she will give her second recital, and on Friday 
afternoon, December 17, her third, thus ‘completing a trio 
of recitals which are sure to prove of unusual interest to 
the musical public. + 


Frijsh Enjoys Tribute of French Senator 


Many pages have been written regarding the attainments 
of singers, but when all is said and done does something 
ever linger in the memory of the reader that fixes the per- 
sonality of the singer? Povla Frijsh enjoys that unusual 
distinction of having had her art defined in a very condensed 
form by Jules Roche, the French senator and critic, in an 
article published in his own newspaper. In expressing 
his appreciation of what he called the varied, extraordinary 
and fascinating art of Povla Frijsh, he said : “Elle n'est 
jamais la meme ne tout a fait une autre.” In English : 
“She is never the same, nor yet absolutely another.” 


Mrs. Grainger Entertains Cyril Scott 


Rose Grainger gave a tea party in honor of Cyril Scott 
on Friday afternoon, October 29, at her residence, 680 
Madison avenue, New York, where over one hundred 
prominent musicians, painters, writers of New York and 
other parts, came to welcome the eminent English com- 
poser to America. Percy Grainger was also present, being 
in New York for a few days between his concert engage- 
ments. Among the prominent guests were the following: 
Dr, and Mrs. Arthur Mees, Mr. and Mrs. Victor Harris, 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Hageman, Mr. Bagby, Francis 
Rogers, Mr. and Mrs. Carlos Salzedo, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Hadley, Alexander Lambert, Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Gregory 
Mason, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson, Mrs. Frederic 
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Shurtleff Coolidge, Rebecca Clarke, Mrs. Theodore Schur- 
meier, Mrs. James Roosevelt, Kendall Mussey, Mrs. Stuart 
Childs, Mrs. George Montgomery Tuttle, Mrs. George 
Munn, Sigismunde Stojowski, Baron ‘and Baroness De 
Meyer, Emilie Frances Bauer, Marion Bauer, Antonia 
Sawyer, Bessie Harlow, Clara Novello Davies, Harriette 
Brower, Mrs. Lancaster Morgan, Mrs. Ernest Urchs, ‘Miss 
Urchs, ‘Warren Case, Walter Kramer, Mr .and Mrs. Ed- 
win Rice, Mrs. Root, Miss Root, Hazel Hyde, Elsie Per- 
min, and Mr. and Mrs. James Goldmark. 


Katharine Goodson Here on November 24 


Katharine Goodson is returning to America for a short 
series of concerts and is due to arrive on the S. S. Olympic, 


. November 24. She will go almost immediately to Canada 


for a recital at the Matinee Musicale, Ottawa, on Mon- 
day, November 29th. From there she will go to Toronto 
and other Canadian cities. On December 12 she will 
make a reappearance in Detroit, this time with the 
Detroit Orchestra (under Ossip Gabrilowitsch), playing the 
Tschaikowsky concerto. She also has been re-engaged for 
the St. Paul and Minneapolis symphony concerts, when she 
will play the Brahms D minor concerto in both places 
December 16 and 17. She will also play this concerto with 
the Boston Symphony in Cambridge, January 13. Miss 
Goodson will remain in America only until the end of 
January, and before leaving will make some further rec- 
ords for the Duo-Art. 


Pescia and Carrara in Chicago 

Astolfo Pescia, the New York vocal teacher, and his 
wife, Olga Carrara, who will make her debut this season 
with the Chicago Opera, have already located at the Audi- 
torium Hotel in Chicago. Mr. Pescia will remain there 
during the opera season and will devote some time to teach- 
ing. He will, however, return to New York at the begin- 
ning of February and continue his work here. 


Engell Debut Postponed 
Birgit Engell, the Danish soprano, who was delayed in 
Holland unavoidably, finally sailed for New York on 
October 29, aboard the S. S. Noordam, according to a 
cable received by her manager, Antonia Sawyer. Her 
American debut at Carnegie Hall has been postponed to 
November 22. 


Blanck Scores in Washington 
Margot Blanck, the young Cuban pianist who made such 
a favorable impression recently at her New York debut, 
achieved another success the other day when she appeared 
at a tea in Washington given by the Cuban Minister. 


George S. Madden to Appear at Aeolian Hall 


George S. Madden, baritone, will give a song recital at 
Aeolian Hall on Thursday evening, December 16, assisted 
at the piano by Charles Gilbert Spross. 


Reimherr Recital, November 12 


George Reimherr, tenor, will give his annual song re- 
cital on Friday evening, November 12, at Aeolian Hall. 
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“Aida” Fails to Materialize 


Last Friday evening, November 4, the New York Opera 
Association, which had given a performance of “Carmen” 
at the Lexington Opera House on the preceding Tuesday 
evening, advertised a performance of “Aida.” The audience 
assembled—about $800 worth so it is said—but the orchestra 
failed to come into the pit and the curtain remained ob- 
stinately down, Somewhere about nine o'clock, Joseph 
Dunn, publicity man for the association came out and 
announced that a missing trunk had turned up and that the 
performance would begin. It did not. Then, somewhere 
about 9.30, or a bit later, the orchestra filed in withcut 
its conductor. About ten o’clock Mr. Cushing, the house 
manager, came out and announced that everything had 
been settled behind the curtain and that the only reason 
that no performance of “Aida” would be given was be 
cause Aida herself had become disgusted and gone home 

It seems that part of the chorus and the orchestra, in 
the first place, had- refused to go on unless paid in advance. 
This had finally been arranged for by use of the box 
office returns. The result was that there was no money to 
pay back ticket holders. They were told to call at a certain 
musical managerial office next day to get it, but those who 
did were informed that the office was in no way responsible 
and had no money to pay the obligations, which, it was 
stated, belonged exclusively to Theodore Van Hemert, 
general manager of the association. 


Beatrice MacCue Sings at Waldorf 


On Tuesday evening, November 2, Beatrice MacCue, who 
possesses an excellent contralto voice and whose reputation 
in the musical world is growing rapidly, was soloist at an 
affair given by the Ohio Society of New York in the Astor 

Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria. Her program consisted 
of songs by Foster, Lehman, Cadman, and others, all of 
which were artistically rendered and well received 

Ralph Douglass proved an able and capable accompanist 





Sturkow-Ryder’s Opening Activities 
Among the first activities of what appears to be her 
biggest season, Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, the prominent pian- 
ist, gave a recital at Peoria, Ill., on October 11 for the 
Woman’s Club. On October 14 she gave a recital for the 
Lyceum Arts Conservatory, and on October 25 gave a re- 
cital at Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Annie Louise David Moves 


Annie Louise David, the harpist, announces that she has 
moved her studios from 312 West End avenue to 294 West 
Ninety-second street, this city, where she will continue 
teaching when not filling concert engagements. 


MAUDE ALBERT 


CONTRALTO 


“Already firmly established and among the foremost contraltos 
of the day.” 


Address: MUSICAL COURIER, 437 Fifth Ave. 
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“Her playing yesterday was earnest and 
sincere.”’"—-The Globe, October 15, 1920. 


“She has a considerable technical facility. 


It (her playing) is honest and _ straight- 
forward.”"—-New York American, October 
15, 1920. 


“She displayed no little skill in present- 
ing composition by Corelli, Paganini and 
Wieniawski.”—Evening World, October 15, 
1920. 


“She played with assurance, with a full 
though not always beautiful tone, with 
considerable technical dexterity. Miss Mor- 
rell appears to have the substantial ground. 


ing to an artist.”—-New York Times, Oc- 
tober 15, 1920. 
“Corelli's ‘Le Folia’ variations and a 


piece of one of the Paganini concertos 
served for introduction of Miss Morrell.” 
Evening Journal, October 15, 1920. 


“Miss Marie Dawson Morrell contributed 
some pleasant violin playing.”—New York siya 
Tribune, October 15, 1920. ir Be 


Address: 








“Justifies Claim for New York Hearing” 


MARIE DAWSON MORRELL 


VIOLINIST 


In Appearance at Aeolian Hall, October 14th 





1827 Talbott Street, Apt. C., Indianapolis, Ind. 


“Miss Marie Dawson Morrell is a tal 
ented and promising young violinist. She 
mad: her debut last night at Aeolian Hall, 


and disclosed many interesting possibilities 

Sh: plays with singular breadth and ease, 

with the dash and assurance of youth that 

is refreshing. A leaning toward mechani 

cal brilliance is surprisingly relieved at 

times by a warmth and tenderness of tone.’ 
Evening Mail, October 15, 1920 


“We will doubtless hear her in numer 
ous places before the winter is over. Mias 
Morrell makes it her boast that she re 
ceived every bit of her training in the 
United States; in Indianapolis, in fact, 
where Hugh MeGibney, director of the 
Metropolitan School of Music, was her 
teacher. Mr. MecGibney deserves much 
credit for turning out a good example of 
good musicianship Miss Morrell is per 
fectly sure of herself, the violin and the 
composers she attempts Her playing of 
the Wieniawski, “Polonaise Brilliante’ 
which everybody is doing these days-—wus 
done with a facile bow and exquisite, eauy 5 
technique, and her personality is most 
agreeable.” Morning Telegraph, October 
15, 1920. 
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COLORADO MUSIC TEACHERS 
FORM ORGANIZATION 


Fine Programs Mark Convention Held in Denver—Matze- 
nauer Opens Concert Season—Caruso Receives 
Ovation—Slack Presents Scotti Company : 
Denver, Col., October 22, 1920,-Sponsored by the Den- 
Society, a conference of the music teachers and 
ther professional musicians of Colorado was held in 
Denver, October 18, 19 and 20, for the purpose of organ- 
State association, with the promotion of profes- 
ional good fellowship, the encouragement of Colorado 
composers and the forming of a standard in teaching by 
which credits can justly be allowed in public schools and 
objects. The Civic Association, Music Deal 
and other Denver merchants generously 
fund which made the convention possi- 
Sixty or more delegates from various parts of the 
attendance and were guests of the Denver 
Albany Hotel, 


er Musi 


izing a 


ollewes as its 
er Association 
ontributed to the 


tate were 


Music Society at the 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS, 

llowing officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
John C. Kendel, Greeley; vice-president, W. A. 
Denver; secretary, W. E. Whigham, Denver; treas- 

Anna Knecht, Denver Elected to the board of di 
were Mrs. James M. Tracy, Denver; Mrs. Fred L. 
rd, Golden; John G. Wilcox, Denver; Mrs. J. S 
Colorado Springs, and Edwin J. Stringham, Den 


The te 
President 


W hite 


BRILLIANT AND He_prut ProGRAM 


endid array of talent furnished delightful pro- 
for the three days of the convention, Many brilliant 
fitable talks were given, in addition to the distinctly 
Some of the most noteworthy speakers 
subjects were Dean Hale, of Colorado College 
Colorado Springs, “Academic and Music Re 
quirements tor a Degree’; Dr. | B. Longacre, of lhiff 
Theology, Denver, “Music in College”; W. A. 
supervisor of Denver public schools, “Music 
in Edueation and Life”; Prof. Henry Houseley, Denver, 
Development of Music in Colorado”; Mrs, Freeman C., 
Pueblo, “Aims of State Federation of Music 
Clubs John C. Kendel, State Teachers’ College, Greeley, 
lhe State Music Teachers’ Association, Its Mission and 
Purpose’; Mrs. Fred L. Paddleford, State Industrial 
school “Americanization Through Music”; Dr 
John ( Gower, Denver, “Modern Music’; Edwin J. 
Stringham, music editor of the Rocky Mountain News, 
Denver, “Credit for Outside Study of Music in High 


gram 
and pro 
musical ions 
and their 
of Mus 


School of 


White 


mitisie 


Rowers 


Golden, 


School and Certification of Teachers”; Blanche Dingley- 
Mathews, 
Wilcox, 


“Ear 
Denver 


rraining and Rhythmics”; J. C. 
Municipal Chorus, “Informa 


Denver, 
director, 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Talk on Vocal Matters”; Edith Louise Jones, Denver, 
“Modern Processes in Music Study.” 
OPENING PROGRAM. 

On Monday evening the musical program following the 
opening reception was most delightful and was given by 
the Lloyd String Trio of Colorado Springs, which played 
a trio by Horatio Parker; Edward W. Wolter, whose beau- 
tiful tenor voice was heard to advantage in a group of songs; 
Mrs. Charles Southard, of Greeley, whose rendition of sev- 
eral ultramodern piano numbers aroused much interest; 
Franz Lusschen, cellist, who contributed two charming 
selections, and Vivien Perrin Stevens, Denver, whose 
lovely soprano was heard in a group of modern songs. 

The Tuesday afternoon musical program was presented 
by Zella Cole Lof, Denver; J. S. Tucker, Colorado Springs ; 
Della Hoover, Denver; Maude Sanders .Faust, Colorado 
Springs. 

Cotorapo Composers ReveaAL Great TALENT. 

Chief interest centered in the program of music by Colo- 
rado composers which was given Wednesday afternoon. 
It is a matter of pride and satisfaction to Coloradoans 
that so much excellent music is being written at the pres- 
ent time by our own musicians. The program included 
compositions by William A. White, Nellie Cahn, Fred R. 
Wright, Edwin J. Stringham, Henry Houseley and Dr. 
Zdenko Von Dworzak. 

Palmer Christian, municipal organist, formerly of Chi- 
cago, had arranged an unusually interesting program for 
Wednesday noon at the Auditorium, the visitors all being 
eager to hear the far famed municipal organ, one of the 
largest in the world, but unfortunately the presence at the 
Auditorium of the Scotti Opera Company, with the neces- 
sary adjusting of scenery and stage settings for the even- 
ing performance, caused the concert to be abandoned at 
the last moment 

Wednesday evening the delegates were the guests of the 
Denver Music Society at the delightful performance ol 
“La Bohéme” by the Scotti Opera Company. * 

Edith Louise Jones, a prominent piano teacher of Den- 
ver, deserves a large share of the credit for pushing the 
idea of a State organization into a successful culmination. 
Miss Jones also acted most ably as chairman of the con- 
vention. The other members of the organization committee 
were Anna Knecht, Edwin J. Stringham, W. A. White and 
John C. Wilcox. 

MATZENAUER OPENS CONCERT 

The regular concert season opened auspiciously October 
4, at the Auditorium, with Margaret Matzenauer, con- 
tralto, as the first attraction of the Oberfelder series. An 
audience of nearly 6,000 evinced warm appreciation of the 
great singer’s beautiful voice and art. Her program was 
a fine example of perfectly balanced program building, 
ranging as it did from the classic group represented by 
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MRS. OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, Director 
West 34th St., near Eighth Ave. 


OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN’S T 


Manhattan Opera House 


hursday Afternoon, Nov. 18th s.s0?.m. 
Tickets 75c. to $2.50 


Seats at Bog Office and ail Leading Hotels 


Direction of The Oscar Hammerstein Musical Bureau 
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“Inca” 
Op. 


(Worship 
Dance). 
“Inca” 


Photo by White 


Recital of ““Inea’’ Mluste Cissinas.) 
BY 


Carlos Valderrama 


Native Peruvian Composer and Pianist 


part of the program, 
melody as he heard it played by the Indians on flutes. 
different motives, which is based and composed by Mr. Valderrama on the primitive 
five-tone scale used by the “Incas.’ 


Primitive Age 
“Inca” Prelude No. 5 in G Minor Op. 
Il (Morning Prayer to the Sun). 
Rhapsody No, 3 in F Minor 
18 (An “Inca” Legend). 
Yaquayra in B Fiat 
Song 


Rhapsody No. 5 in C Minor 
Op. 18 (A Tradition of Conquest). 


Mason & Hamlin Piano 


PROGRAM 
Mr. Valderrama will give the original “Inca” 
Each selection will show a 


Colonial Age 

5. Peruvian Triste (Song of the ‘“‘Andes’’). 
6. Voices in the Fountains of the “Incas,” 
7. Tamborin and Quenas (‘‘Inca” drum 
and flutes). 
Minor Op. II 8. Yaravi Theme et Variations. 
and Ceremonial 

Mr. Valderrama is conceded to be the 
only composer who throughout his melo- 
dies and rhythms does not lose the primi- 
tive aboriginal characteristics of the 
Indian music. 
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Bach, Beethoven and Brahms to the modern “Carnival” of 
Fourdrain. All these widely different types of songs were 
sung with a sympathy, musicianship and vocal opulence 
which stamped Mme. Matzenauer as an artist of the first 
rank. 

Packep Auprrortum Gives Caruso OvarIoN. 

The entire Auditorium was filled to its capacity and hun- 
dreds of disappointed people were turned away when Enrico 
Caruso sang ori the evening of October 9. It was due to 
the energy and enterprise of the local impresario, Robert 
Slack, that Denver was given the treat of hearing this won- 
derful artist. Caruso was assisted by Alice Miriam, so- 
prano, and Albert Stoessel, violinist. Miss Miriam’s sweet 
and pleasant voice called forth hearty applause. Mr. Stoes- 
sel proved to be a violinist of distinction, playing with 
remarkable technical smoothness, a broad warm tone and 
impeccable intonation, 


Stack Presents Scott: Company. 


Robert Slack was also responsible for the two remark- 
ably successful appearances here, October 19 and 20, of the 
Scotti Opera Company. Seldom, if ever, has Denver been 
privileged to hear operatic performances of such ‘uniformly 
high character. The orchestra was excellent, the chorus 
splendidly drilled, and the principals all entirely satisfac- 
tory, both from a musical and a histrionic standpoint. 

The first offering was a double bill—“L’Oracolo” and 
“Pagliacci.” Antonio Scotti as Chim-Fang in the first gave 
a character portrayal that was masterly; Marie Sundelius, 
with her beautiful voice and fine acting, was charming, and 
the bass role of Win-Shee by Louis D’Angelo was charac 
terized by a voice of richness and mellowness that made 
him one of the favorites of the evening. 

Morgan Kingston as Canio, Anna Roselle as Nedda and 
Millo Picco as Tonio made “Pagliacci” as popular and 
pleasing as ever. It was a fine performance in every way. 

On the evening of October 20 “La Bohéme” proved an- 
other triumph for the Scotti Company. The singing and 
acting of Orville Harrold and Florence Easton were espe- 
cially conspicuous by reason of excellence, with Mario 
Laurenti as Marcello not far behind. 


La Scala Orchestra Well Received in Milan 


Announcement comes from Italy that the first concert 
of the Italian tour of Arturo Toscanini and La Scala 
Orchestra preliminary to the American tour was given in 
Milan on October 25. The event was under the auspices 
of the Milanese Society of Symphonic Concerts. The pro- 
gram consisted of Beethoven’s fifth symphony, Schumann’s 
overture to “Manfred,” “Debussy’s “Iberia,” and Wagner’s 
prelude to “Tristan.” The debut of the reorganized La 
Scala Orchestra had all the distinction of a national affair 
and, as cabled by Ingenier Angelo Scandiani, the new 
director of La Scala Theater, “The audience was enormous 
and the reception most enthusiastic.” 


Caselotti Pupil Admired 

Alice D’Hermanoy, a pupil of G. H. Caselotti, appeared 
as soloist at a concert given in the auditorium of the 
Bridgeport High School, Bridgeport, Conn., on the evening 
of Thursday, October 21. 

Mme. D’Hermanoy, who possesses a well trained soprano 
voice of wide range and rich in quality, sang admirably, 
her numbers being “Depuis le jour” from “Louise,” Char- 
pentier ; “Chanson de Mai,” Huberti; “Down in the Forest,” 
Ronald; “Automne,” Fauré; “Aimons-nous,” Saint-Saéns ; 
“Sylvan,” Ronald; “Pleurez mes Yeux” from “Le Cid,” 
Massenet, and “Mattinata,” Radeghieri. 


Zarad Singing in Twenty-six States 


Francesca Zarad, the soprano, began her season with a 
recital at St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind., on October 
12. On October 16 she gave a recital at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, Notre Dame, Ind., which is less than one-half mile 
distance from St. Mary’s College. Bookings thus far 
made for the singer will take her into twenty-six States. 
John J. Becker, composer-pianist, dean of the college of 
music of Notre Dame University, is acting as accompanist 
for Mme. Zarad in all of her Indiana, Michigan and Ohio 
engagements. 


Maier-Pattison Again with Chicago Orchestra 


The Milwaukee Orchestral Association has engaged Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison as soloists with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the Pabst Theater, Milwaukee, on April 
11. This will follow their appearances with the orchestra 
in its home series in Chicago on April 8 and 9, 





CARLO GALEFFI 


FOR CONCERTS OR RECITALS. 


Famous 
Baritone 


Address: Chicago Opera Association, Inc., or Mr. Galeffi, personally, at Congress Hotel, Chicago 





ROSA PONSELLE 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS AND RECITALS 


© Mishkin 


Sole Management, William Thorner, 209 West 79th St., New York 


SOPRANO 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


Booked through 
NATIONAL CONCERTS, INC. 
1451 Broadway - New York 





RUDOLPH POLK 


American Violini 


Playing in America 
all of next Season. 


Management: M. H. HANSON 
437 Filth Avenue New York 
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MUSIC COLOR UP TO DATE 


(Continued from page 23.) 
of pitch. Others have attempted to establish a music and 
age parallel, for the usefulness of such a thing is evident. 

. R. Gibson, in 1909, divided color into an octave of seven 
cl ranging from 400 to 800 millionths of a millimeter, 
or, as I have seen it stated, from 400 to 800 billionths of a 
centimeter, which is another way of saying the same thing. 
The average textbook on physics expresses color in ten- 
millionths of a millimeter, which would make the same 
range of vibration read from 4,000 to 8,000 ten-millionths 
of a millimeter. The confusion of terms used in writing 
of this subject has added itself to other confusion and has 
borne no small responsibility for the meager results ob- 
tained. 

A later theory divided the octave into seven steps, pre- 
sumably of equal intervals. This theory called the “do” 
of any key red. This was not the most serious fault of this 
theory, but it did limit its possibilities to the range of one 
octave. This was, however, the point that was criticised. 
It was argued that if “do” was red in the key of C, and if 
“re” in that key was orange, that “do” in the key of D 
should be orange. This led to the establishment of two 
theories or “parallels,” each of which retained the chief 
fault of the one they sought to improve upon. This fault 
was that all of these theories sought to adjust six equal 
color divisions of the octave of light to the seven unequal 
divisions of the musical octave, i. e., to the diatonic scale. 
For a seventh tone, one added purple, which he explained 
by the ultra-violet rays. These are two octaves of in- 
visible light above the octave of visible light. Were these 
two to become visible in the form of colors, one would 
expect them to be a repetition of the colors of the visible 
octave, rather than to be purple alone, or to begin on 
purple. The other theory added white for a seventh color, 
which is an entire octave of color in itself. Both of these 
theorists made a mistake in adding anything to the octave 
of light, for, if there is to be parallel between color and 
music, there must be an adjustment of octave to octave. 
All these theorists failed to take into account the fact that 
there is half a tone between E and F, and between B and C. 


A New Tueory. 


So, as it is generally conceded that there is an actual 
relationship between light and sound, these, and many 
other, attempts had been made to establish a satisfactory 
adjustment when I took up the problem. I do not attempt 
to fit the six equal divisions of light, which we call color, 
up the seven unequal divisions of the diatonic musical scale. 
Color in light is blended into a chromatic scale of countless 
tones. These I divide into twelve semitones of color. 
These twelve divisions of the color octave exactly fit the 
twelve semitones of the chromatic musical scale. This 
makes the diatonic scales derived from my parallel show a 
half tone between E and F, and between B and C. It is 
probably the first music color parallel in America that 
exactly fits the one octave of light to one octave of sound. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


If so, it is the first such “parallel” that is a parallel as far 
as such a thing i is possible. 

Alizarin crimson is the color that seems the purest red to 
most people; that is, it contains the least blue and the least 
yellow. The wave length of this color was classed at 760 
millionths of a millimeter by a scientist of national standing. 

There are chemical limitations to the production of 
colors by the use of pigment, and it is impossible to be very 
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A MUSIC COLOR PARALLEL, 


Probably the first ever published in America “that exactly 
fits the one octave of light to one octave of sound.” 











exact in reproducing color with paint as it is seen in light. 
For this reason any music color parallel that only classifies 
color as found in light, fails to be of any great practical 
value. We make but comparatively little use of color in 
light. Even though we were to live in the dark, our eyes 
would tire of looking at direct light, so the practical use 
we make of color will always be color as manifested by 
absorption and reflection, the everyday color that we see in 
all nature about us. We leave the spectrum to the scien- 
tist and the student. But, as far as I have stated my 
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theory, it limits color, as do almost all previous theories, 
to the colors of the spectrum or the rainbow. However, my 
theory leads past the violent and elemental! spectral colors 
to the wide range of shades and tints that surround us on 
every hand. Even in the spectrum there are no other colors 
as light as yellow and no color as dark as violet. In all 
there are seven degrees of dark and light in the one octave 
of light when it is divided into twelve semitones of color. 


Cotor RANGE EQUIVALENT To KEYROARD 
As an experiment, I thought I would try to see what 
each color would look like when represented as light as 


yellow and in each of the seven tone values. I found I 
had a range of color equivalent to the keyboard of the piano, 
which is the “fulcrum” of all musical sound. A fulcrum 
is a place of balance. Moreover, I had here the fulcrum of 
all usable color for, by this arrangement, one can classify 
any color and find a dependable basis for harmonic or 
melodic arrangement of color. With color equivalent to 
the notes of the piano, one has but to apply the laws of 
musical order to the color equivalent of musical notes, to 
produce color harmony. Science has only explained th 


relationship of color to color, as found in light. I would 
offer an explanation of my color scale, which scale must 
prove, in time, to be scientific, as it is entirely too orderly 
to be an accident. My explanation fotlows but, as yet, will 
have to be scientifically demonstrated As for me, the 
demonstrations are much harder to understand than the 
fact which they are intended to prove. I only believe th 
demonstration because I believe the fact 

[Mrs. Miles’ demonstration of her theory will follow in 


next week's Musicat Courier. | 


“The Secret” Twenty-One Years Old 
The Secret,” the first song ever written by John Prindle 
Scott, was entitled to a presidential vote this fall, being just 


an 


twenty-one years old, as it was published by the John 
Church Company in 1899. It has enjoyed a wide popu 
larity, especially among tenors, and was one of the songs 


sung by Orville Harrold at his sensational debut at Ham 
merstein’s Manhattan Opera House some ten years ago 
This past summer John Campbell, the tenor, sang it at one 
of the Globe concerts. 


Tirindelli Pupil Gives Fine Program 

recital at the Cincin 
evening, October 
Gade sonata 


Berenice Jackson gave a violin 
nati Conservatory of Music on Friday 
29, at which time her program included the 
in D minor, Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole,” Vieuxtemps’ 
concerto in D minor, and numbers by Leclaire-Moffat, 
Jarnefelt and Elgar. Miss Jackson has studied for many 
years with P. A. Tirindelli 


Organ Recital at High School 
recital at the 
afternoon, 


Barnes 
High 


gave an 
School on 


organ 


Edward Shippen 
Sunday 


Washington Irving 
November 7. 
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DETROIT’S MUSICAL SEASON BEGINS 


Symphony, Under Gabrilowitech, Has Mabel Garrison as 
Soloist—Louis Graveure and Georgette La Motte in 
Central Series Opens—Philhar- 

monic Course Gives Initial Concert 

Mich., October 25, 1920.—The first pair of sub 

concerts of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor, was given at Orchestra 

Hall, October 22 and 23, with Mabel Garrison as soloist 

In the orchestra, now enlarged to one hundred men, there 

may be recognized enough familiar faces to make the con 

certs seem like a resumption of interrupted activities rather 
than a new things. The house for Friday 
evenings and if the audience of Saturday even 
ing 18 a permanent one, it would seem that the concerts 

vill be even more popular this season than last 
The program opened with the Brahms symphony, No 

1, in C minor, op. 68. It was played with a beauty of 
tone, clarity of theme and richness of dynamic climaxes 
that applause, recalling Mr. Gabrilowitsch sev- 
eral times and finally bringing the entire orchestra to its 
feet to acknowledge it There is a smoothness of tone in 
all the choirs that is delightful and the strings were par- 
tieularly lovely in the second movement. Michael Dvor- 
ky's poem, “The Haunted Castle,” was heard for the first 
her A spirited rendition of Wagner's familiar 
of the Valkyries” closed the program 
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He possesses that rare trinity of vir 
tnes—taste, intelligence and tempera 
ment. He knows how to make a song 
intevysting by tone color and by varied 
nuance of expression He can spin 
out a tone to a mere wraith of sound 
and yet make it tell; in short, he is an 
unusual artist.” 
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Mabel Garrison, no stranger in Detroit, sang a recitative 
and rondo, “Mia Speranza Adorata,” by Mozart, and a 
group of songs—“The Dream,” by Rubinstein; the 
“Queen's Song,” from “Le Coq d'Or,” by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, and “Little Fish’s Song,” by Arensky. The Rubin- 
stein and the Arensky songs were orchestrated by George 
Siemon. Miss Garrison sang with her usual artistic finish 
and musicianly understanding. 

Louts Graveure Gives Recirac. 

belongs the honor of opening: the 
He was presented by his man 
ager, W. H. C. Burnett, in a recital at Orchestra Hall, 
Monday evening, October 11. A splendid audience gath- 
ered to greet this popular artist, who sang a program 
which contained many unhackneyed numbers. Mr. Gra- 
veure’s artistry is too well known to need extended com- 
ment. There are few who can equal him in pleasing an 
audience, and even the failure of Eleanor Painter to appea: 
as scheduled did not cool the ardor of the audience, which 
demanded as many encores as Mr. Graveure would consent 
to give them. 

Georgette La Motte, the youthful pianist, played a group 
of solos in a manner to arouse much enthusiasm. She was 
recalled several times and finally consented to give an 
encore. Her playing and stage manner are far in advance 
of her apparent youth, and she scored a big success. 

CentraL Concert Series Opens. 

Tuesday evening, October 19, the Central Concert Com- 
pany opened its series with a joint recital by Rosa Pon 
selle, soprano, and Nicola Zerola, tenor. The program 
consisted of operatic arias and a few groups of songs 
sung mainly in Italian. It closed with the duet, “O Terra, 
Addio,” from “Aida.” 

PuituHarmonic Course Gives InitTiAL Concert, 

Tuesday evening, October 19, the Central Concert Com 
under the management of James E. DeVoe, gave its first 
concert of the season in Arcadia. It was a joint recital by 
two singers, two accompanists and two: pianists. Edward 
Jchnson, tenor, and Sophie Braslau, contralto, sang alter- 
nately and divided the honors of the evening. Beth 
were in excellent voice, the program was varied and inter- 
esting, applause was spcntaneous and enthusiastic, and 
several encores were graciously given, so the occasion was 
an entirely felicitous one. Ethel Calve-Cole accompanied 
for Miss Braslau and Elmer Zoller for Mr. Johnson. 

How Lone? 

Of the songs sung at concerts here during the past fort- 
night such a small proportion of them were in English 
that one wonders why. That it is not an entirely unmu- 
sical language has been demonstrated by several of our 
great artists. The zest and fervor with which foreign born 
artists sing their own language quite put to shame the 
loyalty of some of our American artists who give a small 
group of.songs in English at the end of a long program 
to spur the flagging interest of the audience, which has 
listened patiently while the singers have made a display of 
their polyglot accomplishments. One can but ask— a 
long? pe” ae 


To Louis Graveure 
musical season in Detroit. 


Monger Arrested in Blumenthal Suit 

deputy sheriffs arrésted W. 
Perceval Monger, a publicity man and writer on music, 
in ‘connection with the suit for $100,000 damages brought 


On Saturday evening last, 


against him by George Blumenthal, who was associated 
for many years with the late Oscar Hammerstein and is 
now associated with Mrs. Hammerstein, the widow, in the 
management of the Manhattan Opera House and in the or- 
ganization of the Oscar Hammerstein Memorial Association 
Mr. Monger, who is a British subject, was arrested cn a 
civil order signed by Supreme Court Justice John V. 
McAvoy and lodged in Ludlow Street Jail. He was lib- 
erated later on $500 bail, furnished by Lionel Braham, the 
actor. 











CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
JAMES H. ROGERS 





LOS ANGELES, 
DEAR MR. NFVIN: 
| WANT TO TELL YOU HOW 
MUCH I LIKE IT FOR ITS PER 
FECT CHURCH SPIRIT, SINGABLE 
AND VOCABLE QUALITIES, HAR 
MONIC AND MELODIC INVEST 
rURE AND GENERAL USEFUL 
NESS 


CAL. 


SINCERELY, 
CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN _ 
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CHOIR SOLOISTS—CHOIRMASTERS 


and a splendid list of distinguished American Composers, Oratorio and Church Singers have 
all heartily commended two new songs for the Church: 


**] AM THE GOOD SHEPHERD” — High and low keys, 60c. 
“TURN YE EVEN UNTO ME’’— 


By Sp one i B. NEVIN 


GEORGE B. NEVIN 





R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN, F. A. a. 
DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON, A. G. O 


High and low keys, 60c, 





BOLTON ON LAKE 
DEAR MR. NEVIN: 
I FOUND THE 
VERY SINGABLE, 
GOOD TUNEFUL VOCAL 
PHRASES, REGULAR CHURCH 
SONGS. YOU WRITE SINCERE- 
LY, AND YOU HAVE MY BEST 
WISHES. 
VERY 


GEORGE, N. Y. 


TWO SONGS 
HAVE VERY 


SINCERELY, 
LOUISE HOMER. 











From the Eminent Bach Singer, Chas. 
any recent sacred songs.” 





Tittman, Washington, D, C 
= Songs are within the range of the average Church Choir Soloist 


“Both are unquestionably excellent, far superior to 


Cte Me ee tt 








been sold. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178-179 Tremont St., Boston, 10 
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THE ADORATION— CHRISTMAS CANTATA, 60c. 


GEORGE B. NEVIN 
Has been sung in about three thousand American churches. Over thirty thousand copies have 
It is our most popular Christmas Cantata. 


Order of Your Local Dealer 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 8-10-12 East 34th St., New York 
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The complaint in Mr. Blumenthal’s suit alleges that, 
about September 2 last, “with malicious intent to injure 
the plaintiff in his good name and to bring him into public 
disgrace and contempt and to cause him to be imprisoned 
and to subject him to trouble and expense, Monger at the 
offices of the District Attorney accused Blumenthal with 
forgery of a contract between Blumenthal and Mrs. Ham- 
merstein relating to the Oscar Hammerstein Memorial As- 
s ciation.’ 

It is further alleged that “defendant charged the plaintiff 
had misappropriated and stolen a considerable amount of 
money from the association, and the defendant caused the 
District Anatare of New York County to bring the charges 
before the Grand Jury.” 

Mr. Blumenthal points out in his complaint that he was 
vindicated by the Grand Jury. He alleges that “the de- 
fendant, by reason of the false and malicious accusations, 
caused the publication in various newspapers and created 
a vast amount of derogatory advertising of the false 
charges, all to the plaintiff's great damage, and the plaintiff 
has suffered and has been held up to public criticism and 
ridicule and has been injured in his reputation and has 
suffered great mental and bodily distress, all to his damage 
in the sum of $100,000.” 


Raisa Sings for Rubinstein Club 


Rosa Raisa, under the auspices of the Rubinstein Club, 
William Rogers Chapman, musical director, drew an audi- 
ence which filled the grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel to overflowing, so that late comers were provided 
with seats in the side aisles and around the platform. 
Mme. Raisa was in excellent voice, each number delighting 
the audience, but this did- not satisfy their delight, for to 
each group she was obliged to add an encore. One of these 
was “Ma Curly Headed Baby.” Her voice, rich and dra- 
matic throughout, is also’ as flexible as that of a colora- 
tura soprano. 

Mrs. Chapman, president of the Rubinstein Club, radiant 
in a rose colored gown and chapeau, occupied a box with 
other officers of the club, and Giacomo Rimini, the lucky 
new husband of Mme. Raisa, was a guest in the Chapman 
box. Frank Laird Waller was a distinct asset to the re- 
cital as expert accompanist. Dancing until! 6 o'clock fol- 
lowed the affair, which was hugely successful artistically, 
socially and financially. A feature of the eighteen- -page 
program was a full-page cut of Conductor Chapman in 
military costume, as he appeared at Music Festival Day 
at the Portland celebration of the Maine Centennial last 
June, in which he conducted a massed band of 200 musi- 
cians and a chorus of 1,000 voices from all over the State. 

The Raisa program follows: Aria from “I! Trovatore” 
(Verdi) ; songs, “Deh vieni” (Mozart), “Danza Fanciulla” 
(Durante), “Calma Gentile” (Schubert), “Tes Yeux” 
(Rabey), “Dans le printemps” (Garat), “Vous dansez 
Marquise” (Lemaire); aria from “Norma” (Bellini) ; 
songs in English—‘Do Not Go, My Love” (Hageman), 
“Just You” (Burleigh), “Rondel of Spring” (Bibb); aria 
from “Sicilian Vespers” (Verdi). 

In the audience were such leading musical people as 
Emma Juch-Wellman, Emma Thursby, Harriet Ware, 
Baroness Von Klenner, Clara Novello-Davies, Mme. Via- 
forro, Ippolito Lazarro, Manuel Funez, Commissioner and 
Mrs. Frederick A. Wallis. Many boxes contained special 
parties, including those of Mrs. Hubert P. Parsons, Mar- 
shall O. Perry, Dr. Walter G. Crump and others, and the 
occasion certified to the continued importance and promi- 
nence in the musical world of the Rubinstein Club of 
New York. 


Mary Garden to Give New York Song Recital 


Manager Charles L. Wagner announces that before the 
end of the present season, probably in February, Mary 
Garden will appear in an entire recital for the first time in 
New York, singing an entire program of songs without 
any operatic arias. 
pended in advance. 


McCormack Sprains Ankle 


A cable from Bombay brings the news that John Mc- 
Cormack, en route from Australia to England, had the 
misfortune to sprain his ankle aboard ship while engaged 
in some sports. He will be obliged to limp about for some 
time, but hopes to be recovered entirely by the time the 
ship reaches London. 


Free list, says Manager Wagner, sus- 


Marie De Kyzer and Hans Kronold in Recital 


Marie De Kyzer, soprano, was heard at the Hotel Astor 
in New York on October 7 in joint recital with Hans 
Kronold, cellist. Another recital date with the same artist 
was in Stamford, Conn., on October 28. 








The deepest voice of quality in the World— 
THE RUSSIAN AMERICAN 


EDWARD LANKOW 


James G. Huneker, Musical Editor of the N. Y World, 
said: “In all my years I have never heard such a rich, 
resonant, big voice.” 


Management R. E. JOHNSTON, 














1451 Broadway, New York City 


MILAN RODER 


CONDUCTOR 
Composer Coach 
Classes in Harmony and Composition 


46 East 75th Street, New York City 
Phone Rhinelander 2671 
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New York Mozart Society Gives Musicale 


The first morning musicale, luncheon and dance of the 
Mozart Society, Mrs. Noble McConnell, founder and presi- 
dent, Hotel Astor, November 6, found the large auditorium 
filled almost entirely with women to the last seat. On 
the platform sat the founder and president, Mrs. McCon- 
nell, with officers and guests of the society, completely 
filling the seats, making a charming background indeed. 
Rudolph Bochko, violinist, started the program with pieces 
by Chopin and Kreisler, continuing later with Tschaikow- 
sky and Burleigh, adding a Spanish dance by Granados 
as an encore. His beautiful tone and his marvelous speed 
in Burleigh’s “Perpetuo Mobile” (a skittish thing for both 
soloist and accompanist) brought him general appreciation. 
Leta May, coloratura soprano, a newcomer and a discovery 
of the president, sang Proch’s variations, displaying high 
notes reaching to E flat, a rapid trill and other allurements 
of the coloratura; her encore was “Do You Believe in 
Dreams?” Later she sang Gounod’s serenade especially 
well, with grace and clearness of tone, reaching her great- 
est effects in “Villanelle.” Her singing of Spross’ “Will o’ 
the Wisp” (composer at the piano) was also delightful, 
her English enunciation being unusually distinct. Edward 
Lankow, the giant basso profundo, suggesting Edouardo Le 
Reszke in voice and personality, filled an important place 
on the program with~his singing. Ronconi’s “Il Lamento” 
showed his low F, followed later by a low D of volume, 
and thjs astoftishing flow of organlike tones, produced 
without effort, brought him back with the encore “Linda.” 
He sang Reissiger’s “The Wager” with dramatic. effect 
and a double encore followed this. “Drink to Me Only 
with Thine Eyes” was one of these, causing an observer 
to say that was the only way one could drink nowadays! 


Mr. Spross, the regular Mozart Club accompanist, and | 


Mr. Stock were at the piano. 

The Mozart musicales are noted for the many remarks, 
of wise and witty nature, of President McConnell, and 
this first one of the season especially so. The large gath- 
ering heard her read a brief poem closing with 


“When we reach the pearly gate 
We'll merely to- St. Peter state 
We're from Mozart.” 


She introduced members of the board, including two 
guests of distinction, Mrs. Charles S. Whitman, wife of 
the ex-Governor of New York, and Mrs. Edwards, wife 
of the present Governor of New Jersey, and spoke of the 
debut party to be given Evelyn Estabrook, December 28, 
announcing also that Miss McWilliams had become en- 
gaged to be married, and that Claire Peteler was now Mrs. 
Morrissey. In December she expects to take the Junior 
Cabinet to the movies. She thanked everybody for their 
fine support, saying this was always the case with Mozart; 
told of the big card party (men also) in January, for 
which sixty tables have already been reserved; mentioned 
the regular East Side Clinic Ball of January 25 (President 
McConnell is a registered M.D.); the Mozart “dinner 
dance,” limited to 500; spoke of Mrs. Edgar O. Challen- 
ger’s ‘good work as chairman; displayed the large silver 
cup and vase, offered as first and second prizes at the 
Mozart Golf Circle tournament of November 15; showed 
the members the huge loving cup presented by the Mozart 
Society to Chef Gentsch, of the Hotel Astor; introduced 
Richard T. Percy, conductor of the Choral, to the assem- 
blage, and invited him to the platform, where he said just 
the right thing in the right way; alluded briefly to the 
club’s accompanist, Mr. Spross, and did all this in a most 
spontaneous and humorous fashion, so one heard exclama- 
tions such as “Isn’t she killing?” “Did you ever?” “She’s a 
wonder,” etc. Officers 7 the club are: Mrs. Noble Mc- 
Connell, president; Mrs. MacDonald Sinclair, honorary 
vice-president; Mrs. ‘al fom Adriance, honorary active 
vice-president; Mrs. Clarence Burns, first vice-president ; 
Mrs. E. Bassford Schmalholz, second vice-president; Mrs. 
John Thomas Taylor, third vice-president; Mrs. Samuel 
Gardner Estabrook, fourth vice-president; Mrs. Joseph 
James Root, Jr., secretary; Mrs. Frederick Cushing Ste- 
vens, treasurer. 


D’Alvarez Sings in Westminster Abbey 


Cables from London have brought word of a most ex- 
traordinary happening there: a recital within the sacred 
precincts of Westminster Abbey, given by Marguerite 
d’Alvarez, the Peruvian contralto. She has the rare dis- 
tinction of being the first woman who has ever sung in the 
English shrine. The reports state that the occasion brought 
out the greatest crowds since the coronation of King George 
and Queen Mary, and that many thousands were turned 
away. Mme. d’Alvarez sailed on the S.S. Adriatic on 
November 3 to begin her first full season of concerts in 
America, under the direction of Daniel Mayer. She will 
open her tour in Peoria, Ill., on November 18. 


Knoch Scores Again 


When Ernest Knoch appeared recently as guest-conductor 
at the Manhattan Opera House he proved again without 
doubt his right to occupy a place in the front rank of the 
conductors in this country. The relatively moderate means 
at his disposal were no handicaps for him to disclose a 
powerful personality with unusual dash, dynamic force, and 
also rare versatility. He is equally convincing with his 
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interpretations of Wagner as with his electrifying reading 
of works of the Italian school, The appended are some 
press comments of his conducting of the “Jewels of the 
Madonna” 


Ernest Knoch conducted with a vitalizing force and an authority 
that carried chorus and orchestra over every obstacle with an 
irresistible dash. The performance had much atmosphere and spirit, 
oo not but excite enthusiasm.—Pitts Sanborn, Globe, New 

or 


_ The score was admirably eon under Ernest Knoch’s imagina- 
tive baton.—Evening Mail, New York. 


Knoch’s powerful conducting evoked a large measure of enthusi- 
asm, The orchestra responded admirably to his leadership.-New 
York Evening World. 

Ernest Knoch, vivacious, and picturesque conductor, accom- 
ee yy literally wonders with the forces at his command.—-New 

york American. 

Mr. Knoch is the bright and particular star of the San Carlo 
forces.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

Ernest Knoch, the conductor, was casily the star of the per 
formance.—Journal of Commerce. 


Anne Morrow’s Success 


Few teachers have met with the success which has been 
won by Mme. Anne Morrow, voice specialist, Fellow of the 





ANNE MORROW, 


Voice specialist, 


National College of Music, London, England, since locating 
in New York, and to name the many pupils here and in 
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Canada who have profited by her guidance would be diffi- 
cult to accomplish. Mme. Morrow is a graduate of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass., and. 
the holder of several diplomas, a gold medal, and the only 
authorized teacher of the “North” method in New York, 
restoring lost voices and removing all tremolo. Letters of 
recommendation from such men as Dr. Tindall, W. J. Moss, 
C. Santley and Henry Wardale, of Westminster Cathedral, 
London, England; doctors, bishops and clergymen of the 
United States and Canada as to the results derived through 
her tone work and scientific breathing, as well as the re 
moval of all throat and nasal trouble, are in her possession. 

Mme. Morrow has given lectures. in many public schools 
in New York on “Throat and Nasal Trouble Among 
Children,” having been introduced by the late Mr. Max- 
well, who showed great interest in her work. 


The Kubelik Front Cover 


The cover page of the Musica Courter this week is 
from a painting by L. Kuba, a well known Czecho-Slovak 
artist. It represents Jan Kubelik playing in the great 
Smetana Hall at Prague, with his French accompanist, 
Pierre Augieras, at,the piano. In the box sits President 
Masaryk, of the Czecho-Slovak republic, with Mrs. Masa- 
ryk and two friends, and in the audience the artist has 
introduced portraits of other well known persons. To the 
right of Kubelik, in the front row, is Mrs. Kubelik, and 
next but one is Mrs. Augieras. Between Mrs. Kubelik 
and the man next to her the bearded face of Prof. Ottokar 
Sevcik is seen in the second row. Ottokar Bartik, Kube- 
lik’s American manager, is in the third row, his face ap- 
pearing just to the left of Mrs. Augieras’ head. At Kube- 
lik’s left, on, the end of the third row, sits one of the fa 
mous Kubelik twins, and the other one is beside her. 


Roberts to Make Second Southern Tour 


The Central Concert Direction, a recently organized mu 
sical bureau in Richmond, Va., of which Mary C, McCaus 
land is manager, has engaged Emma Roberts for a series 
of twelve recitals in Virginia and the Carolinas beginning 
January 17. This will be followed by a tour of Florida, 
where Miss Roberts will. sing in Miami on January 31, 
Palm Beach on February 1 and Tampa on February 3 
After the Florida dates the contralto will fill engagements 
in Georgia and Alabama, This will be the second Southern 
tour for Miss Roberts this season, as she gave recitals in 
Lynchburg, Va., and Danville, Va., in October 


Spontaneous Tribute to Fontrese 


What artist could ask for a more spontaneous tribute than 
the letter which Dick Root, the Washington manager, sent 
to Jules Daiber, the manager of Marguerite Fontrese, re 
garding that singer's recent appearance under the Root 
management in Washington, D. C.: 

“And Miss Fontrese—what a woman Magnificent in mind, 
body and heart Her mastery of self and situations commanded 
the respect of an audience representative of the best in Washing 
ton society. As a singer and artist she can, if she elect, climb the 
h-ights. For arranging a return engagement for Miss Fontrese I 
am at your service.” 














than Chicago Opera Co. 








WE ALL BELIEVE IN THE 
KEFEKENDUM OF THE PEOPLE 


Sounds Like a Harding Bulletin 


Manager for Des Moines wires November 5th— 

‘Over ten thousand persons heard Mary Garden to-night at Coliseum; 
four hundred on stage and seventy five men bought seats placed in top- 
most rafters—Miss Garden alone sang to more people in this one concert 

Two days, engagement—was in splendid voice; 
gave eight encores; greatest audience ever assembled in the State of lowa.” 


MARY GARDEN is a Concert Success 


Management: CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSweeney, Associate Mgr. 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York 


























FLORA MOR 


New York Recital, Carnegie Hall 
Thursday afternoon, November 25, 1920 


Management: LEILA HEARNE CANNES, 175 Claremont Avenue - 
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IMPRESARIO TARRANT BRINGS 
STELLAR ATTRACTIONS TO 
MUSICAL NEW ORLEANS 


La., November 4, 1920.—Impresario Robert 
ened his 1920-21 concert season the week 
two stellar attractions, the Pavley 
tallet, on October 19, followed by 
company on Saturday, October 
attractions were presented in the handsome new 
Shriners’ Jerusalem Temple which Mr. 
for this season 


New Orleans, 
Hayne Tarrant op 
of October 19 with 
Oukrainsky Russian 
Geraldine Farrar and her 
23 Both 
auditorium of the 
larrant has engaged 

rhe opening of Mr. Tarrant’s season was regarded by 
the local critics, press, and public as most auspicious and 
well for one of the most succesful years in the 
history of New Orleans A crowded and en 
audience grected the famous Russian dancers 
and their splendidly trained ballet troupe, and the per- 
formance of this organization, principals and ensemble, 
pronounced one of the most delightful and meritorious 


iuguring 
musical 
thusiastic 


wa 


FARRAR AND ROBERT HAYNE 
TARRANT, 
New Orleans concert manager, returning from a tour of the 


French quarter in that city. 


GERALDINE 


ever given by any ballet company seen in this city, which 
privileged to witness the best in terpsichorean 
art ever acon to America. Pavley and Oukrainsky 
were proclaimed as marvels of grace, agility and bodily 
expression, and each was recalled repeatedly on their in- 
dividual appearances in solo dances, and the ballets won 
outbursts of applause 
The house was sold out for the Farrar concert and 
standing room was at a premium, although the stage also 
was utilized to provide seats for the eager auditors, Miss 
was assisted: by Ada Sassoli, harpist, and Edgar 
Schofield, American baritone, and each of the trio shared 
generously in the favor of the demonstrative audience. 
The famous American prima donna was in excellent 
voice, and the fullness, richness and swectness of her 
delightfully sympathetic expression and inter- 
and her magnetic charm of manner in singing 


has been 


Farrar 


tones, her 
pretation, 


LILLIAN CROXTON | 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals 
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completely captivated her hearers. After each appear- 
ance she was recalled time and again, and finally was 
obliged to seat herself at the piano and play her own ac- 
companiments for songs, having exhausted the repertory 
she had rehearsed with her pianist. Miss Farrar has been 
heard here before, but her latest appearance won her many 
new admirers and enhanced her already great popularity 
among New Orleans music lovers. 

Mr. Schofield was scarcely less a favorite than the star 
of the evening. He - 
Italian and English and was rewarded with a degree of 
enthusiastic approval such as seldom has been accorded 
any baritone who has appeared here in concert. The 
smoothness and warm sympathy of his voice were brought 
out to splendid advantage in his selections. Miss Sassoli 
proved herself a capable artist in her several groups of 
harp solos and granted many encores. Claude Gotthelf 
was the accompanist, and to say that one forgot he was 
there is perhaps to pay him the highest compliment of 
all, so sympathetic was his support and so unobtrusive 
was his art, 


Leman Closes Season at Atlantic City 


Atlantic City, November 4, 1920.—Much enthusiasm was 
shown on the Steel Pier on the evening of October 24, 
when Leman and his Symphony Orchestra presented an 
excellent program in officially bringing the summer and 
fall season to a close. Most impressive was the reading of 
the Rienzi overture, while the Tschaikowsky fourth sym- 
phony was nothing’ short of thrilling. Then, too, much 
enjoyed were Cottenet’ s “Chauson Meditation,” the “Dance 
of the Hours,” from “La Gioconda,” and the “William 
Tell’ overture. Vera Monks, soprano, and Lewis James 
Howell, baritone, were the soloists, 
cordially received. Hundreds of people gathered around 
Mr. Leman and-his men at the conclusion of the concert, 
expressing their appreciation and congratulating the splen- 
did conductor and his capable body of musicians. 


Farnam Gives Organ Recital 


“Organ Recital Tonight,” “Service of Music Sundays 
4 P. M.” “Noonday Service’—these large black and white 
signs in front of the Church of the Holy Communion, Rev. 
Dr, Mottet, rector, corner Twentieth street and Sixth 
avenue, New York, call attention to the various activities 
of the church and to the Thursday evening recitals given 
by Lynwood Farnam. Inside the church. the beautiful 
colors of the big east window were made transparent 
through the device of brilliant searchlights thrown on the 
window from another building; in addition there were .in 
the church the dim lights of a dozen candles only. In this 
atmosphere a program of eight numbers was played by Lynn- 
wood Farnam, beginning with the big Dubois ‘“Hosannah,” 
played with perfect clarity. The beautiful harmonies and 
contemplative spirit of Karg-Elert’s choral, “By the Waters 
of Babylon,” was followed by the little played toccata, 
adagio and fugue in C by Bach. Mr. Farnam’s extreme 
facility showed up well in this and was augmented by the 
tremendous speed, the presto tempo, in his playing of 
Widor’s intermezzo from symphony one. This was well 
nigh uncanny in its clearness and rush. A prelude by the 
classic Clerambault, slow excerpts by Rheinberger and 
Guilmant, and Krieger’s brilliant toccata in E minor com- 
pleted the program, an hour long, and heard with true in- 
terest by a good sized audience. 

The programs for November 18 and 25 follow: Novem- 
ber 18—Symphony No. 7, Widor; scherzetto, Vierne; 
reverie, Bonnet! “Dawn,” Lemare. November 25—Sketch, 
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HIPOLITO LAZARO 


Famous Tenor—Ajailable for Concerts 


Personal Representative: Arthur Spizzi 
1482 Broadway, New York 


Mgt.: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
1 West 34th St., New York 








HAROLD LAND 


Portland, Bangor, Yonkers, Lewiston, Newburgh, 
Indianapolis, Jersey City, Hartford, all sing his praises. 


“Fine commanding figure’”—“Dramatic force and power” 
— “Most attractive personality’"—“‘Gave new meanings — 
“Charm in his singing’—‘‘Land was a wonderful 

-‘‘Superb control of flawless voice’—“Volley of sponta- 
neous applause’—“Unusual vocal equipment” are phrases 


from ‘recent publications. 


BASS-BARITONE 


“Elijah” 











ANTONIA SAWYER, Manager, Aeolian Hall, New York 
a Personal address: Green Gables, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Tel. Yonkers 3053 


sang groups of songs in French, 


both of whom were. 


Nowember 11, 


LYNNWOOD FARNAM, 
Organist. 
Franck; “Un poco 


“Tdylio,” Mauro- 
scherzo, Bair- 


Vierne; choral No. 1, 
Bach; 
Kroeger ; 


Schumann ; lied, 
allegro,” from fourth trio-sonata, 
Cottone; “Marche pittoresque,” 
stow; “Rejoice Ye,” Sowerby. 


Three Concerts in New York for Flonzaleys 


The Flohzaley Quartet will give three subscription con- 
certs in New York at Aeolian Hall during the 1920-21 sea- 
son. These events are scheduled for Tuesday evenings, 
November 23, January 18 and March 8, 





SCHEDULE OF 


New York Concerts 














Thursday, November 11 (Afternoon) 
Symphony Society of New York Carnegie Hall 
Frieda Hempel, soloist 
Pepito Echaniz Aeolian Hall 
Thursday, November 11 (Evening) 
Philharmonic Orchestra Carnegie 
TY MEE ey ores cio cah ecbaentil Aeolian 
Friday, November 12 (Afternoon) 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra......... Carnegie Hall 
Joseph Fuchs Aeolian Hall 
Friday, November 12 (Evening) 

Symphony Society of New York Carnegie -Hall 
George Reimherr Aeolian Hall 

Saturday, November 13 (Afternoon) 
Symphony Concert for Young People Carnegie 
K. TGwOre BONNE gneve convinces: Fesskarsuba Aeolian 
Saturday, November 13 (Evening) 
William Robyn Carnegie 
J. Piastro Borissoff Aeolian 
Sunday, November 14 (Afternoon) 
Reinald Werrenrath Carnegie 
Symphony Society of New York Aeolian 
Raoul Vidas, 
Society of Friends of Music 
Harold Bauer, soloist 


Hall 
Hall 


Hall 
Hall 


Hall 
Hall 


Hall 
Hall 
soloist 
Cort Theater 
Princess Theater 
Sunday, November 14 (Evening) 
Titta Ruffo and Nina Morgana 
Idelle Patterson 
Philharmonic Orchestra Brooklyn Academy 
Fritz Kreisler, soloist i 
Monday, November 15 (Afternoon) 
Inez Barbour 
Monday, November 15 (Evening) 
Nicholas Antoniades and Assisting Artists...Aeolian Hall 
Tuesday, November 16 (Afternoon) 

Joan Manen Carnegie Hall 
David Sequeira Aeolian Hall 
Tuesday, November 16 (Evening) 

National 7 he Orchestra Carnegie Hall 
First of or Hylan Concerts Metropolitan 
Fritz Kreisler, soloist 
New York Chamber Music Society Aeolian Hall 
Wednesday, November 17 (Afternoon) 

Tito Schipa Carnegie Hall 
Boza Oumiroff and Ella Spavka............./ Aeolian Hall 
Wednesday, November 17 (Afternoon) 

Albert Vertchamp Carnegie Hall 
Thursday, November 18 (Afternoon) 

National Symphony Orchestra Carnegie Hall 

Fritz Kreisler, 


Flora Jewell 


Hippodrome 
Carnegie Hall 


Aeolian Hall 


soloist 
Ida Davenport Aeolian Hall 
Carlos Valderrama .............. Manhattan Opera House 


Thursday, November 18 (Evening) 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra +: arneaie Hall 
Rudolph Reuter ..Aeolian Hall 
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TO INQUIRERS 


REPLIES 





Answers to letters received in this department ‘are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 


of inquiries and the limitation of space is responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seria 
METROPOLITAN Opera ComMPANY IN Boston. 
“Would you kindly inform me if the Metropolitan Opera 


Company is coming to Boston this spring?” 

The Metropolitan Opera plans for the time following the end 
of the New York season are not yet announced definitely, It is 
understood, however, that the company will probably make a tour 
of several weeks and Boston is quite likely to be included in the 
itinerary. 

FINEST QUARTET. 
“Will you be kind enough to inform me 

New York has the finest quartet?” 

The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
and 55th street has probably the finest quartet in the city, these 
singers being paid the highest salaries. So wany of the churches 
now have mixed choirs and in the Episcopal churches where 
formerly there were many fine quartets now have vested choirs. 

Appress Destrep, 
“I will be greatly obliged if you can inform me of the 
present address of C, Raffaello, formerly director of the William 
ell Magazine.” 

If any of the readers of the Information Bureau can supply the 

above address, it will be greatly appreciated. 
ReGcinaLp L, Hippen. 

The address of Reginald L. Hidden was recently asked for. The 
Information Bureau learns that he can probably be reached by 
addressing him care of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, 
San Francisco, California. He was a member of the orchestra last 


what church in 


corner of Fifth Avenue 


season. 
“Boris Gopunorr.” 
“Please send at your earliest convenience material which I 
could use in writing a paper on the Russian opera, ‘Boris 


Godunoff’.” 


In real life Boris Godunoff was the chief adviser of the Rus- 


sian Czar, Ivan the Terrible. In the opera, history is not follow.d 
very closely. It starts with the hypothesis that Boris has mur- 
dered Demetreus (Dimitri), the heir apparent to the Russian 


throne, and with remorse has secluded himself in a convent near 
Moscow, where a crowd of the citizens are assembled in the court 
yard, trying to induce Boris to become Czar. 1é at first refuses 
In the second scene which takes place in a cell of the Convent of 
Moracles, an old monk, Pimena, relates the story of Boris's crime 
tc a young novice, Gregory. The closing scene of the first act finds 
Boris yielding to "the demands of the populace. He addresses the 
people before the cathedrals of the Assumption and the Archangels, 
then amid great enthusiasm enters the Cathedral of the Assumption 
to be crowned, 

In the second act, Gregory, disguised as a peasant, meets two 
vagabonds, Vaarlam and Missail, at an inn on the frontier of Poland. 
The Czar’s officers arrive looking for Gregory, who claims to be 
Dimitri, but Gregory escapes by dashing from the room. In the 
next scene the private apartment of Boris is shown, his children, 
the young Czarewitch and Xenia, being there with the nurse, Xenia 
grieving over the death of her fiance. Boris entering advises Xenia 


to seek consolation with her girl friends, Boris gives way to 
melancholy; he is interrupted by one of his ministers, Prince 
Shonisky, arriving to tell him of the uprising of the people in 


favor of the false Dimitri. Boris’s emotion gverwhelms him. 

The third act takes place in the garden of the Castle Mischek 
in Poland. Marina, Mischek’s daughter, rejects all suitors in favor 
of Gregory. She urges him to lead an uprising against Boris and 
seize the throne. In the following scene there is a crowd of Rus- 
sian peasants, who attack the monks that come singing the praises 
of the false Dimitri. Gregory and his troops enter in time to 
save them. 

The closing scene is the holding of a meeting of the Duma; 
Prince Schonisky interrupts, describing the agony of Boris he 
has witnessed, Boris enters and denounces him bitterly. The monk 
Pimena enters, telling of a mysterious dream, which so terrifies 
the Czar that he calls for his son Theodore, declaring him to be 
his rightful heir, and, begging Heaven for mercy, sinks into a 
chair and dies. é 

RANGE OF VOICES. 

“T am a reader of the Musicat Courter and would be greatly 
obliged if you would tell me the range of the following artists: 
Battistini, Ruffo, Amato, Stracciari, De Luea, Werrenrath, 
Magunet.”’ 

The above artists are all baritones, and it can be said that the 
range for the baritone voice is up to A. An average lower good 
note is F. There may be some slight variation to this scale. 





Marie Rappold a Great Favorite 

Marie Rappold, that sterling operatic and concert so- 
prano, is an abiding favorite with American audiences, as 
is proved by her present extensive Autumn concert tour 
(embracing over 100 concerts) and her recent tremen- 
dously successful appearances in New York with the San 
Carlo Opera. With that organization she was the bright 
particular stellar luminary in “Aida” and “Trovatore” 
and delighted her hearers with her fresh voice, authorita- 
tive musical interpretations and dramatic force. Mme. 
Rappold is one of those rare artists who is able to move 
an. audience also when she stands alone on the concert 
platform and has no picturesque costume and scenic aids 
to help her. Current reports of her recital appearances 
all agree that her song ministrations are of greater 
breadth, intensity and finish than ever before in the long 
and signally successful career of this finely gifted Ameri- 
can lyric songbird. 


New York to Hear an All-Scott Program 


Cyril Scott, known on this side of the Atlantic princi- 
pally through his shorter piano pieces and songs, will be 
heard in a program devoted entirely to his own compo- 
sitions in Aeolian Hall, New York, Saturday afternoon, 
November 20. Eva Gauthier, whose artistic understanding 
of the art of song is a never-failing joy to all who hear 
her, will present three groups of songs. One number, 
an “Idyllic Fantasy,” is written for the unique combination 
of voice oboe and cello. 


Robyn Debut November 13 


William Robyn, lyric tenor, will give his debut recital at 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of Saturday, November 13. 
Frank La Forge will be at the piano. 


Lotta Madden “Makes Good” 


Lotta Madden’s recital some months ago at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, was so successful that she was booked 
for some sixty engagements immediately following. She 
sang in all parts of the country, making friends wherever 
she went, for she is an artist who “makes good.” A tour 
through the West is now planned, giving localities not be- 
fore visited by her the opportunity of hearing this popu- 
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lar singer. Her season has begun auspiciously. On No- 
vember 3 she gave a joint recital. with Arthur Hackett 
at DeWitt Clinton Auditorium, New York. She is en- 
greed to o give a program of songs at the MacDowell Club, 

, in January. Among recent Pacific Coast en- 
pss were one with the Seattle Symphony Orches- 
tra, as soloist; one with the Apollo Club, Portland, Ore., and 
a recital for the Ladies’ Musical Club of Tacoma, Wash. 


Herbert Witherspoon Studios Open 


The Herbert Witherspoon studios in New York opened 
on October 4 with a very large enrollment. These students 
have the privilege of. studying with assistant teachers and 





HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
Vocal teacher. 
with practice teachers who have been trained by Mr. With- 


erspoon personally for many years to carry on his work, 
so that pupils have the advantage of frequent or daily 
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Notice 


Artists wishing to 
secure the services of 
Mr. Papalardo as 
ACCOMPANIST at 
coming recitals are 
advised to communi- 
cate with him early 
in advance in order to 
sufficient time for 





Arturo Papalardo 


secure dates and 
rehearsals. 


Address: PAPALARDO’S STUDIOS 
315 West 98th St., New York City 

















lessons if they so desire at an expense much less than les 
sons with Mr. Witherspoon personally The results 
achieved by this plan have proved to be highly satisfac 
tory. Mr. Witherspoon himself conducts two separate 
series of class lessons—the teachers’ class and the re pertory 
class. The opera class again is under the direction of 
Jacques Coini, who is preparing pupils in the general tech 
nic of acting, as well as in such operatic roles as may be 


desired. The Italian and French languages, also sight 
reading, analysis and piano, are taught at the studios, and 
competent coaches and accompanists are available at all 
times. Of special interest are the many splendid lectures 
given free during the school year by Mr. Witherspoon, 
W. J. Henderson, Dr, Arthur Mees and George A. Wedge 
These lectures will include talks on vocal technic, style, 
ornamentation, history of music, biographical sketches, et 
Alberti to Play for Vidas 
Sol Alberti, the pianist, accompanist, coach and condu 

tor, who has just settled in New York after years of work 
in Chicago and Kansas City, has been engaged as accom 
panist for Raoul Vidas, the violinist, who is touring undet 
the Wagner management this season. Mr. Alberti's stu 
dio in New York is at 268 West Seventy-second street 
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Chicago Hears First of Great List of Artists 
Booked for the Windy City’s Busiest Season 


Mary Garden Captures Huge Throng, Appearing Together with Charles Hackett, Casini, and Van Grove—Harold Bauer 


end Lashanska Both Give Recitals—Musicians’ 


Club Presents E. Robert Schmitz—Martinelli and Beale Give 


Program—Joseph Malkin with Orchestra—Conservatory and Studio Notes 


Chicago, November 6, 1920.—Brains when well developed 
are the greatest asset a mortal may possess. This thought 
came to mind when listening to Mary Garden, who appeared 
in recital in conjunction with Charles Hackett, tenor; Gutina 
Casini, cellist, and Isaac Van Grove, accompanist, last Sun- 
day. True it is that no brainier woman is known on the 
stage. Mary Garden has made a big name for herself since 
her first appearance in opera in 1900 and this because, al- 
though her voice in itself is not a remarkable organ, its 
possessor knows how to use it to best advantage; the 
results obtained through musical intelligence makes her 
organ a vehicle to convey the complete gamut of voca! 
artistry. Mary Garden leaves little to chance; not only 
does she know what she wants but also what the public 
desires; thus she always satisfies. Her gown was not the 
dress that everybody would wear. No one else but Mary 
Garden could probably have worn it. It was a masterpiece 
in tone color, but as the Musica. Courter is devoted only 
to music this writer will be deprived of a chance to depict 
the gorgeous green gown, the exquisite hat, dainty slippers, 
the scintillating diamond bracelets, the marvelous pear! 
necklace, which helped in making her first appearance on 
the stage a real apparition, Such an entrance may have 
been seen at European courts in years gone by, but surely 
never on the concert platform. True, it might be called 
theatrical, yet Garden, the brainy, made it most effective, 
the audience catching its breath at the first glimpse of the 
stellar vision which stood before them radiant in splendor. 
If so much space is here devoted to ordinary trivial hap- 
penings, it is because the eatrance of Mary Garden on the 
Auditorium stage was so completely different from anything 
ever seen as to cause comment, That very entrance denoted 
a great artist. From then on she had her public in the 
hollow of her hand. They loved her and she loved them. 
In happy mood, she gave a jovial rendition of “Comin’ 
Thro’ the Rye,” an old seng, which through her happy 
treatment was rejuvenated. In several encores she had a 
chance to show not only her versatility, but also her keen 
sense of humor, which, to say the least, is catchy. She 
sang for the balance of her program operatic arias in 
which, on the same stage, she has scored heavily, and sur- 
passed on this occasion her own high standard of artistry. 
She sang the operatic excerpts in French and the lighter 
numbers in English, languages she knows how to enunciate 
as very few singers do, thus adding to her interpretation 
in making the text comprehensible. Charles Hackett, well 
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Ravinia, made a big hit in each selection and shared equally 
in the esteem of the public. Gutina Casini made a propiti- 
ous debut, which presaged further acquaintance with his 
cello. 

Harotp Bauer’s’ Mastery. 

All those who dote on Harold Bauer’s mastery were 
present in full force and crowded Kimball Hall and its 
stage to capacity to hear their idol in an admirable program 
last Sunday afternoon, October 31, His numbers were the 
Bach Partita in B flat, Schumann’s F sharp minus sonata, 
five Chopin numbers, Ravel’s “Le Gibet,” two Debussy num- 
bers and Liszt's Mephisto waltz. It is needless to add that 
he played them as is his wont, in true masterly fashion 
and held his admiring auditors’ attention every second. 

Musicians’ CLusp Presents Scumitz IN OPEeNninG 

Concert, 

To open its season the Musicians’ Club of Women pres- 
ented E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, in recital at the Black- 
stone Theater last Monday afternoon, November 1. The 
large and discriminating audience accorded the prominent 
French pianist a most hearty reception and continually 
asked for extra numbers. This reviewer heard the Chopin 
group, comprising two etudes, opus 10 and 25, the F sharp 
major nocturne and the A flat major lonaise, three Ravel 
numbers and three Debussy. Mr. itz has his own 
ideas of how Chopin should be interpreted and used them 
on this occasion to the delight of some and the wonder of 
others. Be that as it may, Mr. Schmitz revealed his true 
artistry in the Ravel and Debussy numbers, which he gave 
remarkably well and showed himself a French exponent par 
excellence, His other numbers were the Bach-Tausig toc- 
cata and fuga in D minor and Chabrier, Borodin and Saint- 
Saéns selections. 

ATWELL AN Extraorpinary Pusiicity Man, 

This office publicly congratulated the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation for having secured Ben H, Atwell as its Eastern 
representative and also publicity manager of the organiza- 
tion. Since coming to Chica ‘0 two months ago Atwell has 
kept the typewriter busy pa his stories have found place 
not only in the columns of the dailies, but also of the mu- 
sical papers. Due to lack of space many of his documents 
have not been used in the MusicaL Courter, but the material 
is considered so interesting and useful as to make the work 
of critics and reporters A easier than in the past. An 
extraordinary publicity man may now be boasted of by the 
Chicago Opera Association for Mr. Atwell is continually 
showing his master hand at this line of work. 

Juanita Wuicker SInGs. 

Every Thursday afternoon in her studios in the Fine Arts 
Building, Sybil Sammis MacDermid presents some of her 
professional students to a select gathering. The beneficial 
tendency of these recitals is to give the coming artist a 
chance to be heard publicly without having to defray the 
expense of renting a hall or of printing programs. On 
Thursday afternoon, October 28, the program was fur- 
nished by Juanita Whicker, soprano, with Gavin William- 
son, assisting at the piano. Miss Whicker has sung in 
many theaters in these surroundings, thus gainin the as- 
surance and poise noticed on this occasion. he sang 
“Rejoice Greatly” from Handel’s “Messiah” with much con- 
tentment, and her rendition was gratifying to her listeners. 
She adhered closely to tradition and revealed a voice of 
large dimension, clear in the upper register, and she caught 
the mood characteristic of the singing of this difficult aria. 
In lighter numbers by Arne, and Quilter, she in no way 
altered the first delightful impression and strengthened it 
by her singing of the “Bird Song” from Leoncavallo’s 
opera. On her program were also songs by James Mac- 
Dermid, “The House of Dream,” dedicated to and sung by 
John McCormack; “Amy’s Song” from Cadman’s “Shane- 
tal and two from the pen of the local composer, Jean 
Soyd. 

Henriette Weser Leaves Heracp-ExaMINeER, 

As announced in last week’s issue, Henriette Weber, for 

four years the sagacious critic on the Chicago Herald- 
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Examiner, resigned her position on that paper 

Miss Weber has been appointed music critic and book edi- 
tor of the Chicago Journal of Commerce, in which her en- 
lightenment and erudition will be beneficial as heretofore 
to the musical fraternity and others. 


Hutpa Lasuanska Soroist wita Cuicaco SyMPHONY. 


Hulda Lashanska, the talented young soprano, had the 
distinct honor of being chosen as first soloist of the present 
season by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra Association. 
Miss Lashanska is not a newcomer in our midst, having 
sung with marked success last year at one of the Kin- 
solving morning recitals at the Blackstone Hotel. With 
the orchestra she sang three opera excerpts—one from 
Bizet’s “Pearl Fishers,” one from Massenet’s “Herodiade, P 
and the last from Mozart's “Marriage of Figaro.” In 
these heterogeneous selections she unmasked her vocal tech- 
nic to good advantage and conquered the audience not only 
through the sheer beauty of her voice, which, though show- 
ing the vestige of a cold, impressed by its glorious quality, 
but also by her charming, exquisite, and refreshing per- 
sonality. She was at her best in the Mozart excerpt and 
found the Massenet aria too taxing for her vocal prowess. 

The symphonic contributions comprised the overture 
“Comes Autumn Time” from the pen of that gifted, youth- 
ful Chicago composer, Leo Sowerby, who was on hand to 
acknowledge from the stage the plaudits of an excited audi- 
ence. The composition, having been reviewed previously, 
further comment is unnecessary unless to state that the 
orchestra under Frederick Stock gave it a clear reading. 
The Dvorak symphony No, 2 in E minor formed the back- 
bone of the program and the Bax symphonic poem, “The 
Garden of Fand,” which had its first performance, made 
the Wagner prelude and Isolde’s Love-Song from “Tristan 
and Isolde,” which concluded the program, so much more 
exquisite and enjoyable, 

Mary Woop Cuase Facutty Procram. 


The Mary Wood Chase School of Musical Arts presented 
several of its teachers in concert at Kimball Hall on Friday 
evening, October 29. Bessie Williams Sherman played the 
second and third movements of the MacDowell “Keltic” 
sonata, “Dawn” by Scott, “The White Peacock” by Griffes, 
“On the Hills of Anacapri” and “Gardens in the Rain” by 
Debussy, She disclosed keen musical intelligence, splendid 


* technical equipment and a big tone, all of which made her 


contributions refined and enjoyable. Monica Graham Stults, 
one of Chicago’s best known sopranos, has a way about 
her that is winsome, and she held the attention of her listen- 
ers before uttering a single tone. Heard far too seldom in 
these surroundings, her contributions to the evening’s’ en- 
tertainment consisted of Protheroe’s “Love Estasy,” St. 
Leger’s “The Unknowing,” Hue’s “A des oiseaux,” Bach- 
elet’s “Chere Nuit,” Samuels’ “The Little Bells of Sevilla,” 
Oliver’s “Pearls,” Lemmel’s “L’il Black Lamb,” Kramer’s 
“The Porcupine” and “Revel, Revel, Angry Tempests” by 
Emma Menke. Her virtues as a singer are many. Correct 
phrasing, accurate diction, faultless breathing are always 
in evidence, and to these must be added a voice of great 
warmth, voluminous, colorful and capable of filling all re- 
quirements. 
Zetta Gay Whitson, violinist, distinguished herself 
through beautiful renditions of Vitali’s “Chaconne” and a 
group of four lovely bits by Burleigh; all received the de- 
served approbation of the audience. Violet Martens-Link 
was the accompanist and Elizabeth Harrison Logan the 
organist. The Mary Wood Chase School may well be 
pleased wtih the character of the entertainment which 
reflected credit not only on each participant, but also on 
the record of the school, which was established fifteen 
years ago for the training of professional musicians. 


Criticism A LA Mone, 


How do you like this new style of reviewing musical 
events? Neither do we. This week this scribe has tried 
feebly to copy the style of some scribes on the Chicago 
daily press. Quoting James C. Fernald, one could say that 
“In our day when so many are eager to write and confident 
that they can write, and when the press is sending forth by 
the ton that which is called literature, but which somehow 
lacks the imprint of immortality, it is of the first impor- 
tance to revive the study of synonyms as a distinct branch 
of rhetorical culture.” Besides James C. Fernald’s “Eng- 
lish Synonyms, Antonyms and Prepositions,” books of ref- 
erence — may be consulted are Crabb’s “English Syn- 
onyms | Explained,” Soule’s “Dictionary of English Syn- 
onyms,” Smith’s “Synonyms Discriminated,” Graham's 
“English Synonyms,” Whateley’s “English Synonyms Dis- 
criminated,” Campbell’s “Handbooks of Synonyms,” Fal- 
low’s “Complete Dictionary of Synonyms and Antonyms,” 
Roget’s “Thesaurus of English Words,” and many others, 
but as Shakespeare would say, “Words without thoughts 
never to heaven go.” 

ProcraM at Sturkow-Ryper Stupio. 


The twenty-third program of the season at the Sturkow- 
Ryder studios was one of the best given there. It was 
presented by Mme. Sturkow-Ryder herself, who played 
three groups; Genevieve Todd and Anne Hathaway. Mme. 
Sturkow-Ryder’s studio has been newly decorated and ar- 
ranged, and reflects the charming pianist’s artistic sense. 

TuHeopore Harrison’s Busy Pupits. 

Ida Lamborne of Detroit gave a concert at the Colonial 
Club of Oak Park on October 1. Mrs. Lambourne’s work 
was received with Boal enthusiasm—well merited 
through her lovely voice and gracious personality. Mrs. 
Lamborne comes to Chicago at regular intervals to coach 
with Theodore Harrison, head of the vocal faculty of the 
Lyceum Arts Conservatory. 

Elias Day has just filled his eighth return peeenent at 
the St. John’s Military Academy, Delafield, W 
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Larce Auprence Hears Centrat Concert CoMPANY 


Probably the largest audience which has. so far assem- 
bled for any of the Central Concert Company’s series came 
to Orchestra Hall on Monday evening, November 1, and 
acclaimed to the echo Giovanni Martinelli and Kitty Beale, 
who furnished the program. From the start, Martinelli 
proved a great favorite, and the deafening and unceasing 
applause with which he was greeted increased throughout 
the evening until pandemonium reigned supreme. More 
deserving enthusiasm has seldom been given an artist, as 
Martinelli is the possessor of a glorious organ, which he 
uses with exquisite art and style to the great delight of his 
hearers. He rendered arias from “L’Africana,” “Werther” 
and “L’Elisir d’Amour,” and songs by Vanderpool, 
Ward-Stephens, Yon, Bettinelli, Brogi, Thomas and Maz- 
zone, and more than doubled that list with encores. Miss 
Beale shared in the audience’s favor, and charmed by her 
lovely personality and sweet singing of the “Caro Nome,” 
two groups of songs and, with Mr. Martinelli, the duet 
from “Rigoletto.” Emilio Roxas proved an admirable ac- 
companist. 


Sammis-MacDermip Stupio Notes, 

Juanita Whicker, soprano, gave the studio recital on 
Thursday last, and the Sibyl Sammis Singers, Ona Dawson 
and Faith Culver, sopranos; Merlyn Pococke and Florence 
Lucas, contraltos, gave the program, Thursday, Novem- 
ber 4 

The MacDermid Mastersingers—Juanita Whicker, so- 
prano; Doris Doe, contralto; Paul Mallory, tenor, and 
Orrin Russell, bass—are the musical attractions at the 
Pantheon Theater this week. 

Nelle Oakes, soprano, gave a program in Milwaukee, 
Tuesday, November 2. - Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid. appeared 
in Dixon (Ill.) November 1. 


CLeveLAND Bonnet Presents Pup. 


Cleveland Bohnet presented one of his most.gifted pupils 
in a piano recital, October 27, at Lyon & Healy Hall, » The 
pianist, Helen Pollenz, i is but thirteen years of age, and the 
results she obtained on this occasion were ind deol remark- 
able for a child so young, and reflected the admirable train- 
ing she has received in Mr. Bohnet’s efficient hands. The 
most prodigious program, rendered with intelligence and 
good appreciation of musical values, contained the Mozart 
C minor fantasia, Beethoven’s sonata op. 31, the Chopin- 
Jonas “Scotch Dances,” Chopin’s “Fantasie Impromptu,” 
MacDowell’s “Witches’ Dance,” Schumann's “Romance.” 
Moszkowski’s “En Automne,” her own theme and _ varia- 
tions, Debussy’s “Dance of Puck,” the Mendelssohn-Liszt 
“On Wings of Song” and Sapellnikoff’s “Dance of Elves.” 
Miss Pollenz is a great credit to her instructor. 


Epovarp HesseLperG TEACHING. 


Edouard Hesselberg, the Russian pianist-composer and 
teacher, is giving instruction in piano and ensemble work 
and coaching i in his studios, 625-626 Lyon & Healy Building. 


RaGna Linne Pupits Done THINGs. 

Two more pupils from the class of that prominent vocal 
instructor and coach, Ragna Linne, who are “doing things” 
are Frances Cain, soprano, and Florence Gullans, contralto, 
who have been engaged as soloists at Irving.Park Presby- 
terian Church; Veda Hanna, soprano, who is engaged for 
twenty weeks on the road, and Mary Lenander, contralto, 
who has signed for a four weeks’ tour. Mme. Linne has a 
host of pupils doing her credit all over the country. 

JosepH MALKIN Scores AS OrcHestra Sovoist. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s principal cellist, 
Joseph Malkin, was the soloist at this week’s concert and 
scored heavily, winning the hearty approval of the auditors 
with his admirable rendition of the Haydn D major violon- 
cello concerto. Mr. Malkin is an artist in the best sense of 
the word, who draws from his instrument a warm, vibrant 
tone, and delivers cello playing that is clean-cut, intelligent 
and wholly admirable. Two orchestral novelties were in- 
troduced in DeSabata’s tone poem, “Jauventos,” and 
Lekeu’s “Adagio for String Orchestra,” both of which 
were so remarkably played as to add to their worth, The 
symphony was Beethoven’s eighth, and as it is well known 
that Frederick Stock is the Beethoven conductor par 
excellence, no more need be said. The program closed with 
a brilliant rendition of the Sibelius “Finlandia” poem. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES. 

Adolf Weidig’s ensemble class presented a program of 
chamber music at Kimball Hall last Saturday afternoon 
which, in point of artistic understanding and refinement, 
excelled any of the previous efforts of that select group of 
students. The program contained the Gade trio in F 
major, the sonata for violin in D major, by Beethoven; 
the Schuett trio in C minor and the Brahms quartet in G 
minor, selections that test the capability of any musician. 
sonata by Stella and Marion Roberts. Rene Devries. 
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LIVERPOOL CONCERTS 
DRAW HUGE AUDIENCES 


Landon Ronald Scores “Hit” Both as Composer and Con- 
ductor—Alfred Cortot Adds to His Triumphs 
—Calve Returns 
Liverpool, October 26, 1920.—In the dual capacity of 
composer and conductor the personality of Landon Ronald 
loomed large at the initial concert of the Philharmonic 
season, on October 19, when practically every seat and 
all the available standing room were occupied. In the 
former role he was represented by an orchestral suite 
founded on the incidental music specially composed for the 
dramatized versions of Robert Hichens’ novel “The Garden 
of Allah,” and although its full significance was to some 
extent weakened in a concert arrangement, this was more 
than atoned for by the expanded instrumentation and 
largely increased forces available. It however contains 
nothing strikingly original but each of the four movements 
is clearly outlined, and a spirited finale brings the suite to 

an effective conclusion. 

The Delius violin concerto did not belie expectation. The 
solo passages left Albert Sammons’ instrument with a full 
measure of feeling and lucidity and he was ably supported 
by the orchestra, the net result proving that a notable 
contribution has been added to the rapidly rising “cairn” of 
British creative art. 

Max Mosse. Concerts. 

If any doubt had existed as to the right of Alfred Cortot 
to be regarded as one of the hierarchs of the piano it 
would surely have been dispelled when he inaugurated the 
second series of the Mossel concerts. From the moment 
the brilliant Frenchman stepped on the platform and com- 
pleted the Vivaldi toccata enthusiasm ran high. Furnished 
with a phenomenal executive armory that enables him to 
make light of the most trying technical problems, Cortot 
also brings to bear a highly cultured musical intellect, and 
the union of these qualities was seen to the greatest ad- 
vantage in his illuminating exposition of Chopin’s twenty- 
four preludes which, to the great credit of the audience, 
was allowed to proceed without interruptive applause. 

Ropewatp Concert Society. 


That the Rodewald Concert Society is in no danger of 
immediate dissolution was amply proven when the large 


saloon of the Yamen Cafe was severely taxed in order 
to accommodate the steadily increasing body of members. 
This fact is of course very gratifying and shows that 
appreciation of chamber music is increasing in Liverpool, 
but while the locality is convenient and easily accessible, 
there is little doubt that in the near future supply may not 
be able to meet the demand and a more spacious auditorium 
will become an absolute necessity, 

The interpretation of the Beethoven quartet, op. 132, by 
Arthur Catterall and his colleagues, John Bridge, F. S 
Park and J. C. Hock was an impressive example of compact 
enthusiasm and executive finish. Brahms and Arensky were 
also represented. 


Unitep Ligut Orcuestra. 


Louis Baxter and his excellent little orchestra scored 
an emphatic success at their initial concert and have in 
all probability laid the foundation of a large clientéle of 


Not only were the various selections indicative 
of wise judgment, but they were executed with ample pre- 
cision and dynamic force although the latter factor was 
never permitted to interfere with the balance of tone. A 


subscribers. 


feature of the concert was an excellent rendering of the 
first movement of Tschaikowsky’s violin concerto by G. 
V. Roche, the concertmaster. 

Catv&é Returns, 


It was difficult to believe, after hearing the exquisite 
singing and witnessing the vivacious movements of Emma 
Calvé, that at least three decades have elapsed since she 
made her début as Marguerite in Gounod’s “Faust.” Her 
voice shows no signs of decay, and her clear phrasing and 
perfect control of it were triumphantly demonstrated. 
Jacques Thibaud is one of the outstanding figures of the 
violin world. His interesting personality, powerful tone 
and impeccable technic were heard to the advantage 
in the Franck sonata, though Arthur Rubinstein’s playing 
had a tendency to destroy the perspective. Rushworth & 
Dreaper were, as usual, in charge of the local arrangements, 
also the Mossel and Rodewald concerts. J.B, 


best 


Grainger to Play in Havana 


Percy Grainger will sail for Cuba on December 8. He 
will appear in a series of concerts in Havana. 
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MUSIC 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, LONDON 


Fifth Avenue March,” for Piano or Band, by Mana-Zucca 


Composed for “Fifth Avenue Week” (celebrated by the mer 
chante of that beautiful thoroughfare last spring), this march was 
ret played by the present reviewer from the manuscript for a 
mited circle of hearers; knowing nothing of its purpose, he 
er exclaimed that it would be a fine march for brass band, 

for whicl t seems, it was intended from the outset This shows 
that Mana-Zuc hit the nail on the head” with the work, for 
character military, melodious and euphonious throughout 
Mevinning wit trumpet calls, it proceeds along accepted models, 
hat melon suggestively Hibernian It is a first-rate march 


for scho and even for church festivals 


The Top o' the Mornin’,” Song, by Mana-Zucca 


hh. M. Kaye's Irish verse, wishin’ “the 
dear is united with music of most appropriate 
uctly Irish that it could be nothing else Tiere is happy humor 
nd deep sentiment in it, attributes of our Irish friends, and the 
if sung as an encore 


top o’ the mornin’ to you, 
style, so ex 


ge would be especially effective 


M. WITMARK & SONS, NEW YORK 
Banished,” Song, by Frederick W. Vanderpool 


Mr Vandery omposer of such well known successes as 
Value Near the Autumn Moon,” “The Want of You,” “Lit 
Sunflower Girl “I Did Not Know” and “Ye Moanin’ Moun 
un" insenibed this song to Rosa Ponselle, by whom it is sung, 
ne t f a singer of her standing accepts dedication, 
must be a worth while number This it is, with a depth of 
und utterance unusual, even for Vanderpool Nearly 
! | is dissonant, ending with the query 
Desparingly I wait, in hopelessness to pine, 
Ah, love, is it too late 


from E to } 














AUSTRALIA 


learns of UNIVERSAL SONG 
through the offices of ROLAND 
FOSTER, Director Vocal Dept., 









State Conservatorium, Sidney, 

N. S. W 
INTERVIEW to Musica Courter, May 29, 1919 
I was specially pleased with a demonstration of 
Frederick H. Haywood'’s UNIVERSAL SONG I 
think the system is without question the most prac 
tical now in existence for class tuition He attains 


excellent results by simple methods and the applica 
tion of certain fundamental principles of vocal in 
struction with which I nacelle agree. It will give 
me great pleasure to introduce Mr. Haywood's 


UNIVERSAL SONG 


into Australia when I return.” 


LETTER to Mr. Haywood, April 29th, 1920 
“Regarding the introduction of your method of 
tuition here, I have spoken to the Director 
ibout it and he would be very glad to see it put into 
operation It has been said about our institution 
that it doe not make sufficient provision for the 
needs of the impecunious ones of talent who cannot 
afford first class individual tuition, This class system 
of yours would overcome that objection so far as the 
would like to 


class 


' Vocal Department is concerned 
have the rights of your method for this country and 
then I could come over again and confer with you 


as I hope to pay another visit to the United States 
future, and in any case would make a 
if the necessity arose.” 
Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Rotanp Foster, 
Professor of Singing, Lec- 
turer on Vocal echnique, 
Examiner for Australian 
Board of Examinations (Uni- 
versity of Melbourne, Uni- 
versity of Adelaide and 
Sydney Conservatorium). 


in the near 
special journey 








from vocal teachers, supervisors, Com- 
leaders, conductors, etc., will appear 
in this space regularly If you wish to learn of the 
practicability of Voice Culture presented in Classes 
or receive on approval the text books write the Ha 

wood Institute of Universal Song, 810 Carnegie Hail, 
New York, N. Y. 
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“Your Spirit Dwells With Me,” Song, by Arthur Penn 


“Mighty Lonesome,” “The Lamplit Hour,” “Sunrise and You,” 
all these and many others, including Penn's possibly best known 
song, “The Magic of Your Eyes,” show the melodic gift of this 
American composer, who writes his own poems also, “Your Spirit” 
has the excellent qualities of the others quoted, with some new 
beauties to be discovered by the singer. It is a song of disappointed 
love, quoting the time when betrothal came, telling of ne’er seeing 
“her” again . . and philosophically ending 


“In my home and heart I see 
Your vision everywhere, 
Your spirit dwells with me. 
And still we walk the garden paths together, 
Content and free, 
Because, forever and forever, 
‘ Your spirit dwells with me!” 


There is genuine fervor and heartfelt feeling in this music, 
which requires a voice of medium range, from E flat up an octave, 
with high F optional. 


SAM FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
CLEVELAND, NEW YORK 
Four Songs, by Dorothy Forster —“Come, For It’s June,” 
“A Little Home With You,” “Garden of Summer,” and 
“A Wild, Wild Rose” 


Handsomely gotten up, with a colored lithograph of the beau: 
teous Miss Forster on the title page, wearing roses, thes: songs are 
of the sentimental order so much liked by American singers, the 
titles showing the trend of the song and music. They are all 
to be sung with tenderness and pathos, smoothly, and are sure to 
please if these qualities are interpreted. dow essential such in- 
terpretation is, may be noted by reading a selected verse: 


“But the dew doth pass, 
And the rose doth fade, 


Though lovely at morn is she; 
Ere the day had sped, 
My wild rose was dead, 
And dead was your love for me.” 


The poems are by Edward Teschemacher and H, D. Banning, and 
the songs may be had for high, medium and low voice. 


G. SCHIRMER, NEW YORK AND 
BOSTON 


Five Waltzes, for Piano, by Charles Huerter 


The Syracuse composer might well be called 
Brahms,” or perhaps “The American Strauss,” or 
Herbert II" since these five waltzes are in the best vein of those 
composers. Each has its sub-title, the first being “Valse Senti 
mentale; they are all extremely elegant in style and content, and 
each echoes in music the character of its title. The sentim ntal 
waltz is rubato, with many holds, in the key of E flat, going th n 
to A flat, and back again, all in’ most en sentimental fashion 
“To Miss Zetta Frank.” 

“Valse Capriceuse’ has the gharacteristic of many suspensions, 
dissonances, and anticipations, nearly every measure having a dis- 
sonant note, all in good taste, and resolved according to patterns 
of all good masters. “For Miss Margaret McLaughlin.” 

“Valse Charmante,” in A major, has largely a reiterated bass 
figure, with the sweetest kind of right-hand waltz melody, also 
rubato, with sentiment; a secondary melody is repeated in octav.s 


“the American 
even “Victor 


for the right hand, attaining a fine climax. “To Miss G-rtrud-: 
Lang.” 

“Valse Gracieuse” is in F and B flat major, every measure grace 
ful, telling. “For Miss Mary Johnson.” 

“Valse P quante’ is somewhat involved in rhythm, with many 
ties and syncopations, a repeated bass-figure of the accompanying 
chord being noticeable Large variety of harmony, and trequent 


heavy climaxes make this waltz exceptionally interesting throughout. 
A tie is missing, first pags, twenty-second measure, B to B. “To 
Miss Maury Kreuzer.” 

All the waltzes would be extremely useful to the Duncan-Lada 
class of dancers, translating into action the meaning of the music; 
they all sound as if the outpouring of a young man in love! Th 
cover-page and print is very attractive, the former picturing a 
group of dancers of the olden time. 


“The Lamp in the West,” Sacred Song, by Oley Speaks 

Ella Higginson’s verses, beginning “Venus has lit her silv r 
lamp, low in the purple West, breathing soft and mellow light 
upon the sea’s full breast,” has a worthy musical setting in this 
fluent song by the well known basso and composer, once soloist at 
the Church of the Divine Paternity, and later at St. Thomas’ P. 
E. Church, New York. Many of his songs have achieved national 
fame, for instance, “When the Boys Come Home” and “On the 
Road to Mandalay.” This sacred song is worthy of the composer's 
fame, the second stanza reaching a big climax to accompaniment in 
triplets. For high, medium and low voices. 


“Call of the Lark,” Song, by Oley Speaks 

The song is clearly Scottish in musical make-up, having rhythmic 
swing, being the song of a lover who adores his sweetheart’s smile, 
and her eyes, with the finale: 

in the sunshine, with blue skies above, 
You wait for me, my love! : 

Say in the sunshine, with blue skies above, 
You are waiting, my leve!” 

A picture of the lark calling to the sun, in various colors, orna- 
ments the title-page. For high and low voice. 


“Cloudlets,” Song, by Meta Schumann 
A light, pretty song, really in waltz form 

time), happy and bright, for soprano only, range 

G above the staff. 

“To One In Paradise,” Song, by Lee S. Roberts 
Modernistic, ‘“‘advanced’’ harmonies, modulations and intervals, 

suiting the text, by Poe; for high or medium voice. 

“Russians,” Cycle of Songs, by Daniel Gregory Mason 


The titles are “A Drunkard,” “A Concertina Player,” “A Revo- 
lutionary,” “A Boy” and “A Prophet,” and the music is as highly 


“Say 


(though marked 6-8 
first line to 
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original as the poems by Witter Bynner, and that is saying a lot. 
To be had with orchestra accompaniment also; dedicated to Reinald 
Werrenrath, who can sing t tone-poems effectively. They will 


require much study, but will repay the effort. 
CARL FISCHER, NEW YORK, BOSTON 
AND CHICAGO 


“Libellule,” “First Berceuse” and “Caprice Russe,” for 
Violoncello, by Maurice Dambois 


Three works of sure effect are these, written by a composer who 
is himself a virtuoso cellist. ‘‘Libellule,” which has to do with 
dragon-flies, is played with much speed, very light and staccato in 
the piano accompaniment, the middle section sung on the first 
string of the cello, On the reappearance of the opening measures 
the mute ~~ be used ad libitum, which should enhance effect. 
“To Miss J. arley Bacon,” 

“First Berceuse” would lull any child of any nationality to 
sleep, such is its soothing spirit. It is mafked “very soft,” and 
has harmonics at the close. ‘A Madame Alice Buford Sheldon.” 

“Caprice Russe” is all that its name implies, a lively, highly 
original piece, with many “open” fifths in the bass of the piano 
part, cello chords, and trills in high position. There is an inter- 
esting middle section, followed by return to the original, and a 
presto in 3-8 time, rushing to a smashng close. 


“O Have You Blessed,” Song, by Eugene C. Murdock 


The idea of this song is a series of queries each stanza leading 
to the beloved, ‘Who makes it good to live,” ‘‘A nook of Paradise.” 
It is very vocal and natural in cadence and melodic flow, with 
temperamental outbursts, as befits the text. The accompaniment is 
in sixteenth notes throughout, and it is dedicated to Amelita Galli- 
Curci. For high or medium voice. 


Schmitz to Present New Works 


E. Robert Schmitz, the French pianist, will play Darius 
Milhaud’s sonata for piano for the first time in America 
when he appears in recital at Aeolian Hall on Novem- 
ber 13. In fact, it will be the world premiére, for the new 
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EK. ROBERT SCHMITZ, 


Pianist, left, with Darius Milhaud, the French composer, 
some of whose works Mr. Schmitz will play. 


work has never before been played in public. The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, with Monteux conducting, will give 
the first presentation of a new symphony by Mr. Milhaud 
during the 1920-21 season. 

It was while Mr. Schmitz was conducting his own Or- 
chestral Society in Paris in 1910 that Mr. Milhaud first 
came into prominence as a composer, for it was Schmitz 
who gave the first public performance of any of his orches- 
tral works. Darius Milhaud is the head of the already 
famous club of the “Six” composers. He is now only 
twenty-six years of age, and his compositions have been 
played by nearly every big society in Europe. His latest 
work, “Le boeuf sur le tait,” was played in London last 
July. When Mr. Schmitz returned from Paris this season 
he brought with him a number of other new works by 
Milhaud which will be presented for the first time in Amer- 
ica at some of his future recitals, 





Elman to Tour Far East 


Mischa Elman has signed a contract with the S. Hurok 
Musical Bureau, in association with A. Strok, leading con- 
cert manager of the Orient, for a concert tour of the Far 
East during the early months of the coming year. His 
itinerary includes appearances in Japan, China, the Philip- 
pines, Java and the Straits Settlements, with a possible 
protracted visit to Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa. 

Mr. Elman had originally planned to retire from the con- 


- cert stage for this year and take a well deserved vacation. 


It was only the earnest and insistent persuasion of Mr. 
Strok, whose journey from the Orient was made prin- 
cipally to get his signature to a contract under any condi- 
tions, and the fact that Mr. Strok brought with him batches 
of invitations from music lovers of the Antipodes wher 
Mr. Elman’s reputation is as firmly established as it is 
here, that moved the artist to alter his previous plans. 

He expects to leave for this trip about February 1, 1921. 
He will employ the intervening time in putting the finishing 
touches on the score for a musical comedy which is to be 
produced by Florenz Ziegfeld next year. 


Salvi Delights: Selma Audience 
At his reeent recital in Selma, Ala. under the auspices 
of the Music Study Club, Alberto Salvi, the well known 
harpist, delighted a good sized audience with his artistically 
rendered program. Not alone did he meet with the warm 
approval of his interested hearers, but he received the 





“ unanimous support of the critics, 
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Atlantic City, N. J., October 18, 1920——An interesting 
program of music and drama was enjoyed on October 13 
at the home of Mrs. Frank Whitley, Beverly Court. It 
was a “Get Together Social Hour,” the honor guests being 
Mrs. H. E. Conrad and several of her students in dramatic 
art. Mrs. Weintrob sang several Penn and Vanderpool 
selections, Lillian Josephson and Madeline Jordan rendered 
piano solos; Sylvia Weintrob was the accompanist. 

The. Quartet Choir of Christ M. E. Church presented a 
splendid program on October 12 in the chapel, those assist- 
ing being Albert Freedly, violin; Helen M. Kennedy, lyric 
soprano; Dorothy C. Turner, contralto; Wallace C. Mathis, 
tenor, and E. Stanley Parcells, bass. Helen D. Sinkinson 
was the efficient pianist. 

The Arts and Crafts department of the Research Club 
had its first meeting of 1920-21 on October 14 at the North- 
field Country Club, attended by more than one hundred 
members. Alice Warren Sachse played “Polonaise Mili- 
taire,” by Chopin, and “Musettas Waltz” (“La Boheme”), 
by Puccini. Kathryn Bennett Golding interpreted selec- 
tions from “Lohengrin” and “Bishop”; Miss Newman gave 
several whistling solos. Ruby H. Cofdery was the excel- 
lent accompanist. 

Sara Newell, a young member of the Crescendo Club, a 
protegée of Evalyn Tyson, was the piano soloist, October 
17, with the Ambassador Ensemble, Henri J. Van Praag, 


. conductor, The program displayed artistry. Miss Newell 


played the rondo capriccioso, by Mendelssohn, with tech- 
nical knowledge of interpretation and was warmly ap- 
plauded, being compelled to respond with two encores, 
closing with musical “Tit Bits,” by Thiele (a humorous 
potpourri of the known airs depicting a journey in different 
lands of Continental Europe), and “La Bohéme.” Con- 
ductor Van Praag was extended an ovation. 

It was a wonderful program that J. W. F. Leman, con- 
ductor of the Steel Pier Symphony, presented to the very 
large audience October 17, presenting three prominent solo- 
ists—Bruce Emmet, popular lyric tenor; Nora Lucia Rit- 
ter, soprano, and an active member of the Crescendo Club, 
and Edward Lane, pianist. Mr. Leman started the program 
with Litolffe’s overture “Maximilian Robespierre,” follow- 
ing with the inspiring symphonic tone poem, “Danse Ma- 
cabre,” Saint-Saéns, and ballet suite from “Sylvia,” by 
Delibes. Bruce Emmet, with much delicacy and charm, 
was heard in an aria from “Martha,” receiving an ovation 
and responding with two encores. Edward Lane played the 
piano concerto in E flat by Liszt, displaying beautiful tone 
and fine feeling. Nora Lucia Ritter, in fine voice, sang 
the romance from “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Songs My 
Mother Used to Sing,” by Smith. The feature of the pro- 
gram was the initial production of “Reminiscence” for 
piano, by Nora Lucia Ritter, an individual American com- 
position, in which she displayed a natural voice of wide 
range, purity and evenness of timbre, a discriminating voice 
which she uses with discretion; her tone is exquisitely sweet 
and a more engaging personality could not be imagined. 
After prolonged demonstration Miss Ritter sang “Comin’ 
Thru’ the Rye.” Mr. Leman’s extraordinarily brilliant 
reading of Gounod’s Marche et Cortege, “Le Reine de 
Saba,” closed the most artistic program of the fall season. 

Nicholas Peroff, director of the Traymore Quintet, pre- 
sented two special soloists at the Sunday concert, in the 
main arcade of the Hotel Traymore. “Lohengrin,” fan- 
tasy, by Wagner, opened the program; Mr. Kelly, violinist, 
and Mr. Volodin, cellist, were heard respectively in “Gypsy 
Airs” (Sarasate) and “Fantasy” (Servais), assisted by an 
augmented orchestra. Handel’s “Largo” and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s Spanish caprices closed a very meritorious program. 
Encores were demanded and appreciated by the vast audi- 
ence of guests and music lovers. 

Augusta, Ga., October 18, 1920.—The first of a series 
of Sunday evening concerts by the choir of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of this city was presented last evening. 
These concerts will be given monthly throughout the win- 
ter. On each occasion excerpts from one of the great ora- 
torios will be given. “Elijah” was the one chosen for the 
first concert and the selections were rendered in masterly 
style. Special commendation was elicited by the singing 
of “Hear Ye, Israel,” by Margaret Battle. 

Carolina De Fabritis, formerly of the New England Con- 
servatory, Boston, has become a member of the Cross-Irvin 
Studios and will give voice training with special attention 
to the interpretation of the modern art song and Italian 
diction. 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Canton, Ohio, October 14, 1920.—-Sousa’s Band played 
with all its old time vigor to a capacity house in the city- 
owned auditorium .last night, and in addition the “March 
King” brought new effects and interesting novelties that 
added new enjoyment to the concert. The famous band 
Doty in the second number of the Musical Series for 

All of the soloists were received with great favor. Mary 
Baker, a soprano with a clear and liquid voice, charmed 
with “The Crystal Lute,” a fascinating number by Sousa. 
As an encore she sang “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny,” 
and later another little piece with harp accompaniment. 
Florence Hardeman, violinist, likewise won honors for her- 
self and added largely to the enjoyment of the evening. 
John Dolan, cornetist, and George J. Carey, xylophone 
artist, were also solo favorites. 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Denver, Colo.—(See letter on another page.) 

El Paso, Tex., October 14, 1920.—The first artist 
brought here by the Women’s Club this season was Marie 
Tiffany, who sang to a packed house at Liberty Hall on the 
night of October 9. The audience was made up of people 
from all walks of life, and musical El Paso was out in full 
force. Miss Tiffany is a beautiful young woman of un- 
usual distinction and personal charm. Her personality im- 
pressed the audience, even before she sang, but her first 
number, received enthusiastically by the immense audience, 
convinced her hearers that her ability and talent, no less 
than her beauty, augured a most enjoyable evening. “Amor 
Mediavale,” by Lebeggott, and “O Dal Mio Amato Ben” 
were Miss Tiffany’s first numbers and were delightfully 





sung, the distinct enunciation of the artist and the charming 
selections making then? enthusiastically received ‘by the 
audience. 

A group of folk songs was next, each interpreted most 
delightfully by the artist, who gave to the quaint words 
and airs of the songs of different nationality a clever dis- 
tinction. One of the most enjoyable numbers of the even- 
ing was “A Fairy Story by Fire,” sung. with bewitching 
grace and appeal. Miss Tiffany’s voice was perhaps at its 
best and was heard in all its power in Grieg’s “Friend, 
Thou Art Staunch.” The dramatic ability of ghe singer as 
well as her beautiful voice had wide range here, and both 
made a wonderful ‘appeal to the audience, After the con- 
cert James G. McNary, president of the First National 
Bank, of this city, and his charming wife entertained both 
artists at their palatial home on Austin Terrace. 

Marie Rappold, under the auspices of the Woman's Clu, 
will appear in El Paso sometime during November. She 
will also be greeted by a packed house, judging from the 
way tickets are selling at the present time. The Woman's 
Club has also booked Eddy Brown, violinist, and Arthur 
Middleton, bass-baritone, for this season. 

The El Paso Symphony Orchestra will begin its third 
season at Liberty Hall about the middle of November, giv- 
ing six concerts during the fali and winter. 

The Orpheus Club, under the direction of Charles J. 
Andrews, is composed of about forty male voices, and will 
give several concerts during the winter months. 

The San Carlo Grand Opera is booked for several nights 
in April, 1921. 

The Italian Grand Opera Company, which has been here 
twice in the last few years, has again been booked for 
three weeks of grand opera during January, 1921. 

Evansville, Ind., October 19, 1920.—Rosa Ponselle, 
dramatic soprano, and George Meader, tenor, in joint re- 
cital, opened the concert season here on October 12. A fine 
audience greeted the singers, and no other event of this 
nature has ever brought more genuine pleasure than the 
splendid program offered on this occasion. Miss Ponselle 
completely captivated her hearers in her opening number, 
“Face Mio Dio,” from Verdi’s “Force of Destiny,” which 
gave her the opportunity to exhibit a voice of remarkable 
power, flexibility and beauty of tone. These qualities and 
her perfect control marked her singing throughout the pro- 
gram. Mr. Meader shared equally in the applause and hon- 
ors of the program, and he, like the soprano, was called 
upon for many extra numbers. His artistic interpretation 
of several well selected groups of songs brought pleasure 
to his audience. The duet from “The Tales of Hoffmann” 
was sung by Miss Ponselle and Mr. Meader as the final 
number. William Tyroler was the very capable piano ac- 
companist. The concert was the first of a series of musi- 
cal events being given under the local direction of Anthony 
J. Lorenz. 

The U. S. Marine Band, Capt. William H. Santelmann, 
director, received a cordial greeting on its appearance at 
the Coliseum, October 12. Two fine programs, given in the 
afternoon and evening, included many delightful numbers, 
and numerous encores were called for. 

Lorenz, concert director, announces the following 
program for this season: Chicago Opera ballet and or- 
chestra, October 25; Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, Novem- 
ber 26; Fritz. Kreisler, violinist, February 10; Frances 
Alda, soprano, and Rudolph Ganz, pianist, February 22; 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, April 3; Margaret 
Romaine, soprano, and Riccardo Stracciari, baritone, April 
2 


Two successful concerts were given by Sousa and his 
band on October 17 at the Memorial Coliseum. The pro- 
grams for both the afternoon and evenings concerts were of 
unusual interest, introducing many novelties and includ- 
ing classics and operatic numbers. Soloists were Mary 
Baker, soprano; Florence Hardemann, violinist, and Ellis 
McDiarmid, flutist. 

Fort Smith, Ark., October 18, 1920.—On October 
15, Andreas Pavley and Serge Oukrainsky, assisted by 
Miles. Shermont, Sedowa, Nemeroff, Gagmara, Elisius, 
Reinert, Milar and Staff and the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
appeared at the High School Auditorium. The orchestra, 
directed by Charles Elander, opened the program with 
Massenet’s overture to “Phedre,” very beautifully played. 
Next a ballet based on Schubert’s unfinished symphony in 
B minor was presented by the entire company. “L’Arle- 
sienne” suite by Bizet was delightfully interpreted by the 
orchestra. A spring dance to Beethoven’s “Little Minuet” 
in G was followed by a quaint classical dance by Mlle. 
Reinert to Haydn’s music. A Bohemian dance by Mlles. 
Nemeroff, Dagmar and Elisius won an encore. “L’Esphe- 
mere” (a butterfly that lives but a day), by Mlle. Sedowa, 
was unique and graceful. Serge Oukrainsky’s presentation 
of a Siamese dance was fascinating in its uncanny beauty 
and wonderful rhythm and was repeated at the insistent 
applause of the audience. A Dutch dance with a humorous 
note was also repeated by Andreas Pavley and Mlle. 
Nemeroff.. In the intermission the orchestra played the 
finale from symphony No. 4 (Tschaikowsky) and prayer 
from “Jewels of the Madonna” (Wolf-Ferrari). Pierrot’s 
“Shadow” was very cleverly done by Mlle. Milar, and the 
adagio classique (Chopin) by Oukrainsky, and Mlle. Dag- 
mar was a pleasing contrast to “Bacchanale” (Liszt), in- 
terpreted by Pavley. Valse from “Faust” (Gounod) was 
followed by a graceful pantomime, “Ball Game,” and a 
beautiful Spanish dance by Mlle. Nemeroff, and lastly a 
torch dance by the entire company. 

Fort Smith’s music lovers are promised a greater num- 
ber of really worth while musical events this season than 
they have had for several years. There is much interest 
in the first annual series of concerts under the auspices of 
the Knights of Columbus. Albert Spalding, violinist, will 
appear here December 31, and Eva Gauthier, mezzo-so- 
prano, and Salvatore De Stefano, harpist, on February 10. 
The last of the series will be a concert by Reinald Werren- 
rath, baritone, on March 11. 
~ Gibsland, La., October 11, 1920.—Shreveport, which 
for several seasons has claimed the unique distinction of 
being the smallest city in the United States to support 
attractions of the first magnitude upon a truly metropolitan 

(Continued on page 46.) 
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ROSALIE MILLER 


Soprano 
Soloist 


writes as follows of the 


Hlason X Hamlin 
PIANO 








Mason & Hamlin Co. 
Gentlemen: 


Having sung to various makes 
of pianos in accompaniment, 
I have, as you know, decided 
to use the Mason & Hamlin ex- 
clusively, and have also pur- 
chased, as you know, a Mason 
& Hamlin Grand for my home. 


Facts count louder than 
words and so the facts show 
my preference for the Mason 
& Hamlin above all others, 
better than any words | could 
write. But let me express my 
deep admiration for the beauti- 
ful and noble tone quality, the 
singing capacity, the irresistible 
appeal of the Mason & Hamlin 
Piano. ‘To me it is facile prin- 
cess among all pianos of the 
world. 

Cordially yours, 


(Signed) ROSALIE MILLER 
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nA LMM 


ALMA BECK, 
Contralto, who is 
featuring Rhea Sil- 
berta’s “Yohrzeit” 
on her programs 
this season, having 
found that the 
effective Hebrew 
song always met 
with appreciation. 


WALTER GREENE AND RUPERT HUGHES. 

CLAY SMITH, The former sang the latter's recently published com- 

Composer of “Sorter Miss You,” caught working outside of. a position, “Cain,” at his Aeolian Hall recital on No- 

Chautauqua tent last summer. Mr. Smith also plays both the vember 10. Mr. Hughes is well known as an author, 

prize and silver medal at the Institute of Musical sarophone and trombone. If he isn’t actually playing or rehearsing but he is not far behind in his musical accomplish- 

(rte, will give his first recitel at Acolian Hell. An he is writing, for he is on the staff of half a dozen different maga- ments and this was the first performance of his 
zines doing music reviewing and a lot of feature article work. “Cain.” (Photo by Bain News Service.) 


interesting program has been arranged by Mr. Fuchs. , ‘ 
(Mishkin photo.) By all means Clay Smith is a “bundle of energy.” 


JOSEF FUCHS. 
On Friday afternoon, November 12, Josef Fucha, a 
young violinist, who last year was awarded the $1,000 


IN THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS? 
The accompanying 
snapshot of Vera 
Curtis leads one to 
believe that the 
Metropolitan Opera 
soprano might have 
been in the Rocky 
Vountain region, 
but for one thing 
the apartment 
house that may be 
seen in the back- 
ground, Therefore, 
the picture might 
have been taken 
right here in little 
old New York. 
Perhaps on 
Riverside Drive. 





HELEN RICH, 

The delightful young singer from the 
studios of Herbert Witherspoon, who 
has been winning much praise for her 
excellent singing in “Tip Top,” now 
running at the Globe Theater starring 
Fred Stone. (Photo by White Studio.) 

ey. 

JOHN PAULINE DU CLOS, 

CAMPBELL Harpist, who is enjoying a 


and a group gotten -AUL s very successful tour through 
together in thirty PAUI oa E the South, photographed on the 


meneten a0 Same GEORGE HAMLIN, ee 0 ee ane 
Paquineau, Can- ae : tain from which she was able 
ada, Mr. Camp- Two singers who to get a glimpse of the sur- 
bell says his inter- scored a tremendous rounding beauties of Chatta- 
esting group of hit at the recent nooga, Tenn. She made the lit- 
songs for his recent Worcester Festival. tle trip the day following her 
Aeolian Hall re- concert in that city on October 
cital were not se- 22, when she was enthusiastical- 
cured so quickly. ly received-by an audience that 

completely filled the high school 

auditorium. 


MARY GARDEN 


Tonight at 8:15—THE ARMORY 
Seats at Stewart's, all day 
Direction Bradford Mills, Incorporated 


A Merle Armitage, Associate Manager 
Indian summer found Olarence Dickinson’s garden at 


GUIOMAR NOVAES, his country place on “Storm King” mountain at Corn- 

A newspaper advertisement arranged for Mary wall-on-Hudson still full of bloom. There he has 

Garden by Merle Armitage in Louiaville, Ky., this summer completed his comprehensive work, “The 

where she sang recently to the largest audience Technic and Art of Organ Playing,” which has just 
there, except that of John MeCormack. gone to press. 


Photographed on the steamer while en route to her 

home in Brazil, Miss Novaes will not return to New 

York before the first of the year, when she will appear 
in concert here. 


NN 
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FLORA JEWEL, 
Young lyric soprano, who ivill give 
her first New York recital at the 
Princess Theater on Sunday after- 
noon, November 14. Miss Jewel, who 
has studied under Signor Portanova 
and has coached with Coenraad V. 
Bos, is a young artist of promise. Mr. 
Bos will be at the piano at this re- 
cital, which is under the management 
of Hugo Boucek. (Campbell Studio 
photo.) 


UMBERTO 
SORRENTINO, 
The Italian-A meri- 
can tenor who is 


booked solidly for 


TITO SCHIPA, 
Tenor of the Chicago Opera, who 
will be heard in his first New 
York song recital at Carnegie Hall 
on Wednesday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 17. His program will include 
Italian, French and Spanish num 


ARMATURE 


the season. His bers of considerable interest. On 
tour through the November 10 the singer gave a 
South and West, very successful recital in Boston 
as well as in New 
England, brought 
him many re-en- 
gaygements, 


EMINENT PIANIST AND 
TEACHER AND HIS PUPIL 
Accompanying is a snapshot of 
Rudolph Ganz and hia artist-pupil, 
Daniel Wolf, who probably will be 
heard in recital at Aeolian Hall 
later in the season. Mr. Ganz is 
including Mr. Wolf's latest com 

position on his programs 





ENRICO CARUSO’S LARGEST AUDIENCE. 


The famous tenor is back in New York after his concert tour of eleven cities, during which he sang to some 60,000 people. He arrived on a 
Va., on October 29. The accompanying picture shows Mr. Caruso’s largest audience, which was at Fort Worth, Ter. in the Coliseum, where 
8,000 on October 19, under the auspices of the Harmony Club, Mrs. J. F. Lyons, president, 


special train from Norfolk, 
> he sang to an assembly of 


i NT 
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scale, is to enjoy an unusually interesting series of musical 
ittractions this winter. The series is sponsored by the 
Woman's Department Club, which will present each attrac- 
tion at the actual cost of production in the endeavor to 
ive the music lovers of Shreveport and surrounding ter- 
ritory the opportunity to hear noted artists at something 
ipproaching, as nearly as possible, popular prices. The 
numbers booked to date are as follows: The Pavley-Ouk- 
rainsky Ballet with orchestra, on October 16, under the 

it management of Mrs. Earl Bellows; Geraldine Farrar 

with Ada Sassoli, harpist, Edgar Schofield, baritone, and 
Claude Gotthelf, accompanist, as assisting artists—under 


the local management of the Federated Women’s Clubs, 
ippearing 6n October 21; the San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company, under Fortune Gallo, for four performances on 


November 25, 26 and 27, with Mrs. L. H. Hayden as local 
manager, who will also present Helen Stanley on De- 
cember 09, and Thurlow Lieurance and company in a 
concert of Indian songs on February 28. All the attrac- 
tions will be given at the Coliseum at the State Fair 
Grounds, which auditorium has a seating capacity of 3,000 
ind has a stage which has been remodeled with a special 
iew to the demands of the productions. 

Mach interest is being displayed throughout this section 
in the coming attractions, and the sponsors thereof are 
onfidently looking forward to a highly successful season. 

Huntington, W. Va., October 14, 1920.—Geraldine 
Farrar formally opened the music season on Wednesday 
evening, October 13, at the City Auditorium. A large audi- 
ence assembled to listen to the celebrated diva and to enjoy 
the well chosen program, Miss Farrar was assisted by 
Ada Sassoli, harpist, whose skillful and musicianly playing 
was a joy to hear, and Edgar Schofield’s fine baritone voice 
afforded just the right degree of contrast necessary to a 
well balanced and altogether delightful. musical program. 
Frequent encores were demanded of Miss Farrar and the 
two assisting artists. In several of her numbers Miss Far- 
rar played her own accompaniments, and the one accom- 
paniment played by the harpist proved to be one of the 
most enjoyable songs of the evening. This concert was the 
first of a series of five to be given under the direction of 
Alfred Wiley 

Helen Tufts-Lauhon, pianist, assisted Edwin Steckel, or- 
wanist, at the First Presbyterian Church, at the first organ 
recital given by him this season. The combination of 
organ and piano gave some very good orchestral effects, 
which were especially noticeable in “The Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” The people of Huntington are looking 
forward with great pleasure to these monthly recitals, 
which proved so enjoyable last season. The following 
week Mrs. Lauhon returned to New York City to resume 
her studies this season. 

Hosford Plowe presented Christine Owens, mezzo-so- 
prano, in an informal song recital at his studio. Ethel 
Morrill, pupil of Aurora Leedom, added greatly to the 
pleasure of the audience by her piano numbers. 

(On October 12, the Knights of Columbus gave a banquet 
at the Farr Hotel. Marguerite Neekamp-Stein sang two 
groups of songs, which were very delightful and given-with 
much charm. Miss Leedom was the accompanist. 

Indianapolis, Ind., October 15, 1920,—That the Indi- 
anapolis public appreciates the efforts of the park and 
school boards to provide music of high quality was proved 
October 13, when the first of a series of concerts planned 
by the two boards was given in Caleb Mills Hall by the 
New York Chamber Music Society. The hall was filled 
to capacity. The success of the first concert has set a high 
standard to be reached by the entertainers who are to fol- 
low in the series planned by the boards of the city. 

The Indianapolis News Glee Club gave its first concert 
of the season in the Bradley M. E. Church at Greenfield, 
October 6. C, O. Albion, a member of the club, opened 
the program with a group of organ numbers. The num- 
bers by the glee club included a group of Riley poems set 
to music by Fritz Krull and arranged by J. Fremont Frey, 
director of the club. This feature of the program was 
particularly pleasing in Riley’s old home town. The club 
has several other recital engagements for the fall and winter 
months. 

The Marine Band gave an afternoon and evening concert 
at the Murat Theater October 10 before crowded houses, 
it being the first appearance of the organization here in 
several years, Captain Santelmann has been the director 
of the band for twenty-two years and in that time it has 
become one of the finest and largest military and concert 


bands in the world, The band bears the distinction of 
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having marched in every parade since the election of 
Thomas Jefferson. 

The Indianapolis Mannerchor will open: its sixty-sixth 
year with a concert November 19, when the soloists wilt be 
Caroline Hudson-Alexander, soprano, and Arthur Hackett, 
tenor. The Flonzaley Quartet will give a concert Decem- 
ber 15. January 20, Guiomar Novaes, pianist, will make 
her first appearance in Indianapolis. Sue Harvard, who 
made her first appearance here last season, will come again 
for a concert in February. At all of the concerts the male 
chorus will sing. 

Laura Doone Jackson, an Indianapolis girl and former 
pupil of Edward Nell, appeared as Carmen in Ralph ‘Dun- 
bar’s presentation of the opera in Indianapolis at the Eng- 
lish Theater during the week of October 11. The opening 
night was designated as Shortridge Alumni Night, and at 
the close of the performance Miss Jackson rectived~her 
former classmates at Shortridge High School. 

Dorothy Knight and Charles Dobson gave a’ recital at 
the Methodist Church in Greencastle, October 5,-under the 
auspices of the Matinee Musical Study Club. 

Louise Schellschmidt-Koehne and Bertha Schellschmidt 
gave a program in Kokomo, Ind., October 11and another 
in Columbus, October 12. Mrs. Koehne also gave a talk on 
“The Harp, Its Origin, Construction, and Compésers.” 

Marion Louise Pratt, harpist, has gone to Chicago to 
join a musical act under the direction of the Mullen Sis- 
ters. There are six young women—three Violinists,” one 
pianist, one dancer, and Miss Pratt, as a harpist. They 
have been booked in the larger cities, including New York, 








THE 
DUTCH CONCERT BUREAU 


G. DE KOOS, Director 
Manager: Kurhaus Concerts, Scheveningen, and 
Subscription Concerts in all the Cities of Holland 
Specialist in Arranging 
CONCERT TOURS FOR FOREIGN 
ARTISTS in Holland and Neighbor- 
ing Countries 
SCHEVENINGEN—K URHAUS 


Cables: Koos—Kurhaus, Scheveningen 




















Chicago and San Francisco. Miss Pratt is a member of 
the Matinee Musicale. 

Anna Jane Denney, pianist, has returned from a vaca- 
tion spent in Michigan and has resumed her classes. 

A string trio consisting of Ruth Elizabeth Murphy, vio- 
linist; Yuba Wilhite, cellist, and Franc Wilhite Webber, 
harpist, has resumed rehearsals for a number of concert 
engagements this fall. 

A large crowd of members of the Matinee Musicale and 
their guests gathered in sculpture court at the John Her- 
ron Art Institute October 6 for the opening concert of the 
season, which was given by Estelle Krippner Shealor, so- 
prano, of Cincinnati. The recital was followed by a recep- 
tion with the officers of the organization in the receiving 
line. The soloist gave a program which displayed to the 
best advantage the wide range and even texture of her 
voice, and the slight nervousness apparent in the first 
numbers wore off as she became accustomed to the large 
hall. Mrs. S, K. Ruick played the accompaniments in a 
most sympathetic and competent manner. The Matinee 
Musicale is one of the oldest and most prominent musical 
organizations in the city, the season just opened being its 
forty-fourth. The present officers are: President, Mrs. 
Charles A. Pfafflin; vice-president, Elizabeth W. Sharpe; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Bernard R. Batty; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs, Thomas O. Baxter, and treasurer, Ida 
Belle Sweenie. The Musicale’s new year book, which is 
just off the press, shows more than 400 members. Two 
artists’ recitals are included in the program for the year. 
The Culp Quartet, which was well received on its visit to 
the city last year, will come January 12, and on April 6 
a recital will be given by the Elshuco Trio. The Musicale 
is supporting two French orphans and the proceeds of the 
November 19 concert, under the direction of Mrs. Hugh 
McGibeny, will be devoted to this purpose. 
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Jacksofiville, Fla., October 13, 1920.—Bertha Foster, 
founder and director of the Jacksonville School of Musical 
Art, is the originator of a project to erect a combined con- 
servatory and auditorium which, for beauty and utility, will 
be second 'to none in the United States. The crying need 
for a-lafge conservatory is most apparent. The present 
School of Mugical Art is wholly inadequate to meet the 
demands. It opened this year with the largest enrollment 
in its history, and at the outset it was seen that the present 
quarters could not begin to accommodate those who wished 
to study. A branch school was opened in the fashionable 
Riverside section and arrangements made with the Con- 
gregational Church, next door to the school proper, for the 
use of its basement and classrooms to handle the over-> 
flow. The faculty was increased by eleven new members, 
an orchestral and band department added, and classes 
formed in choral and sight singing and psychology. An 
auditorium or concert hall of proportions large enough to 
warrant the engagement of national and international art- 
ists, symphony orchestras, ete., and in which can be held 
a yearly music festival, will be erected adjunctly, but as a 
part of the same building as the conservatory. A large 
pipe Organ. is promised for this auditorium and 
weekly recitals are planned for the benefit of both the stu- 
dents and the public. Public sentiment is strongly backing 
Miss Foster in this worthy project, and the first of the 
year will see the breaking of the ground and first steps in 
the erection of a veritable temple of music. 

Joplin, Mo., October 15, 1920—The R. L. Burke 
Music Company, of this city, presented Henry Souvane, 
pianist, of New York, in an “Ampico demonstration re- 
cital” on the Connor Roof Garden, October 1. Mr. Sou- 
vane, who made many friends while in this city, was very 
ably assisted in his recital by George Winter, tenor, and 
Rhetia Hesselberg, violinist, both local teachers. 

Mr. Van Deventer, of the local fraternity, recently pre- 
sented his pupil, Carolyn Edmundson, in a well rendered 
program. 

The Mendelssohn Club is a newly organized men’s 
chorus of this city, and bids fair to wield a.fine influence 
for good in the musical circles of the community. George 
Pither, a local tenor of fine ability, is director of the club. 

The Joplin Ladies’ Choral Society has engaged the serv- 
ices of Prof. Walter McCray, of Pittsburgh, Kan., as 
director for the coming season. 

The Apollo Club, Prof. F. B. Rogers, conductor, has re- 
sumed regular Tuesday evening rehearsals, 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 

Lawrence, Kan., October 13, 1920.—Margaret Mat- 
zenauer, contralto, opened the University Concert Course, 
Tuesday evening, October 12, with a recital of songs and 
operatic airs. No singer who has ever appeared before a 
Lawrence audience was given a more enthusiastic greeting. 
She bowed and smiled and smiled and bowed until she had 
completely won her way into the hearts of the music lovers 
who had assembled, and this before she had sung a word. 
Mme. Matzenauer proved herself a great artist. Her pro- 
gram was a charm from beginning to end. Every song of 
the four groups was applauded, and insistent handclapping 
following each group brought encore numbers. The con- 
cert was one of the most notable and most thoroughly en- 
joyable of the many splendid musical events that have 
taken place in Lawrence. 

Elwin Smith, the new professor of voice in the School 
of Fine Arts at the University, made his debut in Lawrence 
as a concert artist with a recital in Fraser Hall, October 
5. Mr. Smith’s program was chosen to show his ability 
as a concert and oratorio tenor. His voice proved to be 
of a delightful quality, of wide range, and so well con- 
trolled that he was able to present his entire program in 
the most finished manner. The large audience which had 
gathered to hear him insisted upon an encore after each 
group, and at the close of the program he had to return for 
another number before the audience would leave. 

Monday night, October 11, the Sonora Grand Opera 
Company gave “Rigoletto” at the Bowersock Theater. The 
Rigoletto, Eduardo Lejaradu, has not only a beautiful 
barione voice which he uses exceptionally well, but he 
knows thoroughly the traditions of the role. He was cer- 


tainly the outstanding feature of the performance. Con- 
suelo Medina, as Gilda, carried off second honors. Her 
voice is a very light flexible coloratura soprano. Miss 


Medina lacks the physical strength which such a voice 
needs, and in this respect her singing was weak. But as 
her voice is of lovely quality and entirely unforced and 
unstrained, she gave a great deal of pleasure to her hear- 
ers. Giuseppe Dori, as the Duke, would have been much 
more successful if he could have restrained the power of 
some of his extreme high tones. Although he has a nat- 
urally beautiful voice, his high notes are very strident. 
Not much can be said of any of the other principals, as 
(Continued on page 58.) 
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BRIGHT PROSPECTS FOR RICHMOND 


Southern Musical Bureau and Local Organizations to Present 
Interesting Series—Much Local Musical Activity 


Richmond, Va., October 5, 1920.—Richmond is on the 
threshold of the biggest year in her musical history, if a 
forecast of promised concert engagements is a safe basis 
for comparison. Never, within present recollection, have 
so many artists and activities presented themselves so early 
in the season. With the Wednesday Club, the Musicians’ 
Club, the Richmond Male Choral Society and the Southern 
Musical Bureau each and all preparing for a large season’s 
activity, the outlook is interesting, to say the least. 

SouTHERN MusicaL Bureau PLANs. 


First in the field, the Southern Musical Bureau, an or- 
ganization of three enterprising young men, John Harvard 
Jones, J. P. Schaeffer and E Bergstrom, who were 
comrades in the navy during the World War, have opened 
headquarters in the Corley Building on East Broad street 
and are launching a series of fall and winter concerts quite 
unparalleled in local annals. 

Commencing with Emmy Destinn, soprano, and Philip 
Bennyan, baritone, on October 30, this wide awake organi- 
zation has booked a group of sterling artists for monthly 
concerts up to and including April, 1921. These musical 
offerings will bring, besides the two artists mentioned: 
Jan Kubelik, Pierre Augieras, Frieda Hempel, Coenraad V. 
Bos, August Rodeman, Edward Lankow, Leta May, Ru- 
dolph Bochco, Jean Gerardy, Arthur Rubinstein, Toscha 
Seidel, Florence Macbeth, Anna Fitziu and Andres de 
Segurola. In addition, Schumann-Heink will appear under 
the local management of the bureau. The report is that 
the bookings for this series have been unusually large and 
the success of the series is assured. The Southern Musical 
Bureau, by the way, is presenting the same artists at the 
sister city of Norfolk. 

Musicians’ Cus ActivITIEs. : 


Of much importance also are the plans of the Musicians’ 
Club of Richmond, a thriving and active organization of 
local musicians of some three years’ standing. The year 
book of this club has just been issued, in and by which it 
appears that the club’s season will begin on October 18 
with the annual President’s Day concert and reception, at 
which Sascha Jacobsen, violinist, will appear. 

Other visiting artists will be offered by the Musicians’ 
Club in the following order: The Flonzaley Quartet, No- 
vember 16; Josef Lhevinne, February 7; Carolina Lazzari, 
April 4. These concerts will all be given at the Hotel Jef- 
ferson auditorium. 

In addition to the evening concerts, there will be a series 
of morning musicales, when the following subjects will 
constitute the programs: October 27, miscellaneous; No- 
vember 24, “The Scandinavian Group,” including works by 
Grieg, Svendsen, Sinding, Gade, Hallen and Sibelius; De- 
cember 29, “Suites and Madrigals,” featuring Couperin, 
Rameau, Bach, Handel, Palestrina and Monteverde; Janu- 
ary 26, “The French Group,” Saint-Saéns, Paladilhe, 
Franck, D’Indy, Debussy, Duparc and Chausson. Febru- 
ary 23, “Early Development of the Sonata,” represented in 
Haydn and Mozart, also contemporary song literature— 
Arne, Lully, Purcell, Scarlatti, Vitali, Pergolesi and Korsa- 
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koft ; March 30, “Beethoven”; April 27, “The Russian 
Group,” Borodin, Cui, Moussorgsky, Glazounoff, Arensky, 
Tschaikowsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff and Rachmaninoff ; May 
25, “American Composers”; June 1, annual business meet- 
ing. 

In addition to these concerts there will be several stu- 
dent recitals at which the performers will be the more ad- 
vanced instrumental and voice pupils. These programs 
also will be given at the Woman’s Club, and both active 
and associate members are urged to attend in order to 
give the young people confidence through appearing before 
large audiences. The dates for these events are November 
20, February 19 and April 16, 


WepbNESDAY CLUB SEASON OPENS. 


The Wednesday Club has likewise inaugurated its sea- 
son with the announcement that Jean Trigg, a local musi- 
cian of prominence, professionally and socially, will take 
over the directorship of the Wednesday Club Chorus, 
heretofore a special feature of the annual festival. Miss 
Trigg will organize and begin chorus rehearsals at an 
early date. 

New Officers take charge of the club this year, with 
George W. Stevens, president of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway, as president; Norman Call, vice-president of the 

. F. & P. Railway, as vice-president; Meade T. Spicer, 
secretary, and George W. Greener, treasurer. The di- 
rectors, in addition to the foregoing, will be as follows: 
Arthur Scrivenor, Conway H. Gordon, Howard D. Bryant, 
Henry Schwartzschild, Helen Stevens and Jean Trigg. 

An appeal has just been sent out by President Stevens 
calling for the united support of the business interests of 
the city in behalf of the Wednesday Club, reciting the fact 
that without such support the club cannot exist. Mr. Ste- 
vens asks that the club be underwritten by fifty or one hun- 
dred business men of the city. There is every reason to 
believe that this appeal will fall on willing ears and that 
the club will, in consideration of its value to the city and 
its twenty-six years of artistic contribution thereto, be 
amply financed. It is of interest in this connection to note 
that the Wednesday Club was formed in 1893, and in June 
of that year the first concert was staged with the music 
from Gluck’s “Orpheus.” 

Notes. 


The Richmond Male Choral Society has begun its re- 
hearsals with an active membership of about forty men 
and an associate membersip of one hundred or more sub- 
scribers. F, Flaxington Harker, eminent composer and or- 
ganist, is conducting the rehearsals of the club, and the 
resumption of the work of this organization is attended 
with much promise. 

The opening of the Columbia School of Music and Arts 
is still indefinitely postponed, though the magnificent build- 
ing erected for the purposes of the school stands waiting 
for its occupancy. This institution was planned with much 
foresight and with a strong faculty, but financial difficulties 
on the part of an affiliated institution delayed its opening. 
All unite locally in wishing for its early inauguration. 

Local teachers report an unusual season and an unprece- 
dented display of interest. Classes are large and enthusi- 
astic. Announcements of many new teachers in the field 
show an unwonted amount of musical interest. J. G. H 





Penn Writes Song on New-Idea 


The real and tremendous interest in what is variously 
described spiritualism and spiritism is increasingly reflect- 
ed in literature, on the stage and in the screen drama. 
Happily that phase of it that found a somewhat hysterical 
outburst in the vogue of the ouija board shows signs of a 
healthy decrease. It is, as it always was, both dangerous 
and ridiculous. Seriously minded people, whose aspira- 
tions and desires set out on hitherto unexplored roads, 
have welcomed the carefully weighed arguments and evi- 
dence containgg. in books by reputable writers like Sir Oli- 
ver Lodge, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Basil King and many 
others, and they have evidenced a real interest in plays 
that have sought to utilize with dramatic effect the idea of 
life after death. 

All of which introductory reflections leads one to the 
contemplation of the fact that hitherto no songs have ap- 
peared in tune with so noble a subject. It seems to have 
fallen to the lot of Arthur A. Penn to be associated with 
songs that have a real influence in shaping the thoughts 
that occupy many in these post-bellum days. Mr. Penn’s 
remarkable little song, “Smilin’ Through,” which is one of 
the biggest successes ever written, was not of itself a 
song based on the New Idea. Yet it was directly responsi- 
ble for and the inspiration of Jane Cowl’s play of the same 
name that ran all season in New York and is now smash- 
ing all theatrical records in the West. 

Now comes Mr. Penn with a new song conceived along 
extraordinarily appealing lines. Its very title, “Your 
Spirit Dwells with Me,” is an indication of its theme. But 
the lyric is really a little masterpiece, which is worth 
quoting in full: 

We walked the garden paths together 
Once in Spring— 

Your hand in mine and mine in yours. 
A golden ring 


The tender symbol of our love divine, 
Reminding us that I was yours, and you were mine. 


They say you’re gone and that I ne’er shall see 
our face again. 

They little know how near you are to me, 
or how in vain 

The mists of loneliness each evening rise 

To chill my soul by blotting out the skies! 


For in my home and in my heart I see 
Your vision everywhere. 

Your spirit dwells with me. 

And still we walk the garden * paths together, 
Content and free, 

Because, forever and forever, 
Your spirit dwells with me! 


Many Concert Dates for Marjorie Squires 


Marjorie Squires, the contralto, who did some fine sing- 
ing at the recent Maine Festival, was born in Franklin, 
Ohio, and began the study of piano at the age of eight. 
When she was sixteen she and her sister appeared in con- 
on playing two piano programs in surrounding towns. 

F. Thiele, manager. of the Cincinnati Orchestra and 
it directing her artistic career, was the man who discov- 
ered Miss Squires’ unusual voice and advised her to study 


singing. This she did with Louise Dotti at the College of 
Music in Cincinnati. She now is in New York, where she 
has been coaching at the William Brady studios. The 
contralto made her first concert appearance with the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Kunwald conducting, in 
Dayton, later appearing with the same orchestra under the 
baton of Ysaye. Miss Squires has been booked for many 
concert dates during the 1920-21 season. 


LIVELY SEASON FOR GRAND RAPIDS 


Five Important Courses Planned 

Grand Rapids, Mich., October 7, 1920.—This city faces 
one of the most active seasons musically which it has ever 
had. Perhaps the most important event, because Grand 
Rapids has had so little ensemble music during the past 
four or five years, is the engagement by Gertrude Baars, 
of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, for a series of three 
concerts, to take place in the Armory on the evenings of 
November 16, January 25 and March 8. The soloists will 
be Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Ilya Schkolnik, concertmaster of 
the orchestra, and a woman vocalist. The personnel of the 
orchestra has been increased to one hundred members and 
all will make the State tour. 

James Devoe, of Detroit, through William Morrissey 
and Maurice White, of Grand Rapids, is including in his 
course Geraldine Farrar on October 8; Fritz Kreisler, No- 
vember 9; Pavlowa and her company, December 7; Alma 
Gluck, February 10, and one more artist to be announced 
later. 

Everett Philippus, vocal teacher, is bringing Sascha Ja- 
cobinoff, violinist, November 10; the San Carlo Opera 
Company, and will arrange for other attractions later. 

The Mary Free Bed Guild, which has brought so much 
good music to this city, announces the following course: 
October 20, Charles Hackett, tenor, and Raoul Vidas, vio- 
linist; January 14, Grace Wagner, soprano; Carolina Laz- 
zari, contralto, and Renato Zanelli, baritone; February 14, 
Yolanda Mero, pianist, and Lambert Murphy, tenor; some 
date in March, Mary ¢ Garden, with a cellist and pianist. 

The St. Cecilia Society has returned to the old policy of 
bringing three artists instead of eight and will have Harold 
Bauer, pianist; Lenora Sparkes, soprano, and a chamber 
music organization. The plans for the year outlined by 
the new president, Mrs. F. Dungar Robertson, and the 
plan of work chairmen, Mrs. J. W. Brooks and Mar- 
guerite Kortlander, follow the trend of Americanization in 
celebration of the tercentenary of the Pilgrims, inter- 
spersed with members’ recitals. 

It is to be hoped that the Grand Rapids public will re- 
spond generously to this musical appeal and make the sea- 
son a success for those who have so unselfishly undertaken 
the responsibility of these different courses. 

H. B. R. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bloch in Recital 
The first of two violin and piano sonata recitals by Mr. 
and Mrs. Alexander Bloch will be given in Aeolian Hall 
on Monday evening, November 22. 
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MONTREAL GIVES CARUSO 
A ROUSING RECEPTION 


Tenor's Recital Eclipses All Others in Point of Attendance 
and Enthusiasm—McGill University Conservatorium of 
Music Notes—News Items 

Montreal, Canada, October 2, 1920—Hundreds lined up 
an hour and a half before the hour appointed for the 
opening sale of tickets, one week before Caruso’s concert 
was to take place. It was remarked by those present that 
it was not only the wealthy class who purchased the tickets, 
but to many it seemed as if the cheapest tickets were a 
luxury. “This crowd is different from the one we usually 
have; these are musicians,” said the manager. The concert 
given on Monday evening, September 27, was indeed a 
record concert in the history of Montreal. Never in the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant has there been such a 
crowd at a concert in this city, 8,800 filling the Mount 
Royal arena, where the concert took place. The enthusiasm 
was equally great. The assisting artists were Alice 
Miriam, soprano, and Albert Stoessel, violinist. The con- 
cert was under the local management of Louis H. Bourdon. 

McGitt University ConservaATor1uM or Music Notes. 

The Conservatorium of Music, founded sixteen years 
ago in connection with the McGill University, has issued 
its sessional report for 1920-21: 

“The decision of the Board of Governors to carry into 
effect a recommendation of corporation that music be 
recognized as a faculty within the University meets with 
the approval of all those who have watched the career 
during the last sixteen years of the Conservatorium of 
Music. Besides training within its walls students for a 
professional career through the courses for degrees and 
diplomas, it has endeavored to improve the general musical 
culture of those who take up the subject as amateurs; it 
has through its concerts and recitals placed before the 
public the highest forms of ensemble as well as solo com- 
positions; it has through its staff and students helped for- 

ward patriotic and charitable objects; and besides striving 
to influence for good the standard of music in Montreal, 
it has through its system of examinations, held at the 
various local centers throughout the Dominion, tried to 
improve musical education generally. The warmest thanks 
of those connected with the Conservatorium are due to those 
who have during the last sixteen years acted as members 
of the committee, for so kindly sacrificing their time and 
assuming the responsibility necessary for the government 
of the institution.’ 

Dr. Victor Laurent, the newly appointed vice-director of 
the vocal department of the Conservatorium of Music, who 
replaces Mr. Haig-Jackson, has arrived in Montreal to 
take up his new position at the University. This year Dr. 
Laurent will replace Dr. H. S. Birkett, C. B. (dean of the 
faculty of medicine), as director of the class of physiology 
and hygiene of the voice. During the coming year he will 
give lectures on the above subject, these lectures to be 
principally for the pupils of the Conservatorium, but a 
limited number of outsiders will be admitted. Dr. Laurent’s 
aim, he says, will be to do all in his power to make Montreal 
a musical center. He will specialize in vocal elocution and 
diction. He will also have an opera class, to study reper- 
tory, formed by the pupils who intend to make the opera 
stage their profession. 

The McGill University Orchestra will resume its weekly 
practices under the personal direction of Dr. Perrin (with 
Saul Brant as er). on Tuesday, October 5, in the 
Conservatorium Hall. 

Local examinations in all the branches of music for the 
diploma of licentiate and other certificates will be held 
during the session in numerous centers throughout the 
Dominion, including also certificates to qualify as teacher 
of vocal class music in schools and colleges. Degrees— 
complete courses, theoretical and technical, leading to the 
degrees of Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc., are offered. 

News Items. 

George Brewer, pianist, and Saul Brant, violinist, will 
give a sonata recital in Channing Hall on October 25, 
playing Beethoven, Brahms and César Franck’s sonatas. 

J. A. Brassard, choirmaster of the Church of the Blessed 
Sacrament, has begun rehearsals for the oratorio “Les 
Beatitudes,” by César Franck, with a chorus of over 200 
voices, This is to be given at the end of Decembe r. 

Alfred Lamoureux, blind professor of singing, has lately 

opened a school of music and diction, with the assistance 
of several prominent professors. The Rev, Father Le- 
Febvre, S. J., is the honorary resident. He is well versed 
in church music, especially in ¢r regorian chant. Mr. Melan- 
con, professor elocution, will be director of the class of 
diction. 
D. Dussault, professor and organist of Notre Dame 
Church, will continue the cycle of Vidor’s symphonies 
started at his organ recitals two years ago. The first, to 
take place on November 21, will be No. 7 of the series. Mr, 
Dussault has been organist of Notre Dame since 1890, and 
a few years later he inaugurated these organ recitals, three 
during the season, which at first were poorly attended ; 
ait they grew to such popularity that the church is always 
filled. 
Helene Germain, pianist, who last Ane won the Strath- 
cona scholarship, left at the end of owe for London, 
England. She will study at the Royal liege of Music. 
Miss Germain, who is only fifteen years of age, studied 
under George ‘Brewer, pianist and organist of the Church 
of the Messiah. 

William Frith, of London, England, who had cancelled = 
five year contract with Messrs, Chappel, Queen’s Hall, 
order to accept an appointment as professor of voice pro- 
duction at Drake University, Des foines, Ia., arrived in 
Montreal on board the Melita, of the C. O. S., which 
docked on Sunday morning, September 25. Pur Frith took 
part in the concert which was given on board during the 
crossing. 

Ceiline Marier, professor of singing, has returned from 
her holidays, passed at Rawdon, in the T aarentiadh; and has 
resumed her lessons. 

George Brewer and his family have returned to the city 
after passing the summer at Ile Cadieux, where they have 

a cot 


Harold Key, organist of Emmanuel Congregational 
Church, has been appointed conductor of the Y. MC. A. 
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and Y. W. C. A. Choral Society, in which singers from 
both organizations are to be combined. It is planned to 
give a midwinter concert and another in the ori 

.M. 


Isayah Seligman Join Joins Malkin School 
Isayah Seligman is a pianist and instructor recently dis- 
covered by Manfred Malkin. He studied at the Petro- 
grad Conservatory with Glazounoff and Nikolaief. He ap- 
peared as soloist at a Liederkranz concert on November 





ISAYAH SELIGMAN, 
Pianist and teacher. 


7, and will give a recital at Aeolian Hall, December 27. 
October 31 he gave an introductory recital at the Malkin 
Music School, playing a program consisting of works by 
Bach-Busoni, Tschaikowsky, Paganini-Schumann, Chopin, 
and two of his own works, and proved himself, in the 
words of a capable judge, “a monumental pianist.” 


Harold Land Starts Yonkers Course 


The Yonkers Concert Course began auspiciously last 
week when Harold Land, baritone, gave his recital at 
Phillipsburgh Hall before a very large audience. Last year 
Mischa Elman opened the course, but it was a happy thought 
to engage this sterling baritone this season for the opening 
affair, the Land family being prominent in the city. The 
Land residence, “Green Gables,” situated on Broadway 
(the old Post Road), has a commanding view of the Hud- 
son River and has been the scene of many notable func- 
tions in the past. 


Letz Quartet Adds to Florida Dates 
Rollins College, at Winter Park, Fla., has been added to 
the list of engagements which the Letz Quartet will fill 
in the course of its Southern tour beginning late in Jan- 
uary and extending practically throughout February. The 
concert there will take place on February 1 


Fanning to Give Recital in Charleston, S. C. 


An additional engagement for Cecil Fanning during his 
November tour he the South will be with the Arion Society 
in Charleston, S. C., on November 26, when he will repeat 
one of his recent London recital programs, with H. B. 
Turpin at the piano. 
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FIRST SAN FRANCISCO “POP” 
A GREAT SUCCESS 


Audience and Orchestra Enjoy Delightful Program—Splen- 
did Recital by Moiseiwitsch—Brilliancy of Style Marks 
Olga Steeb’s Program—Musical Society Presents 
Artists—Notes 

San Francisco, Cal., October 19, 1920.—The first “pop” 
concert of the season of the San Francisco Orchestra was 
given Sunday afternoon, October 17, at the Curran Theater 
to a capacity audience. It was an audience that could 
not be crowded into the seats. As Charles Lamb once 
said, it was “a quart of audience poured into a pint jug 
of theater.” And the attitude of the crowd was as stimu- 
lating as its proportions. Every one was there to enjoy 
themselves and conductor Hertz and his faithful instru- 
mentalists aided and abetted so enthusiastically the con- 
spiracy of enjoyment that the first “pop” of the season 
will mark a standard of achievement. 


The program consisted of the “Euryanthe” overture 
(Weber), symphonic poem, “Le Rouet D’Omphale” 
(Saint- -Saéns), ballet suite, “Coppelia” (Delibes), “Wed- 


ding March” (Mendelssohn), ‘ ‘Liebestraum No. 3” (Liszt), 
“Aubade” (Luigini), “Traumerei” (Schumann) and the 
prelude to Act III, “Lohengrin” (Wagner). 
SpLenpip RecitaL By Moiseiwitscu. 

Using a critic’s words describing the Moiseiwitsch recital : 
“Pianists may come and pianists may go, while the stream 
of applause flows on forever, but the comings and goings 
of Benno Moiseiwitsch can never be a matter of indifference 
to San Franciscans after the splendid recital, strewn with 
brilliancies and beauties, that he gave in Scottish Rite 
Hall Thursday evening, October 14. 


BriLiANcy oF StyL—E Marks OLca Srees’s Procram. 


Olga Steeb is ever welcome in San Francisco, and it 
was an apt choice that Stanislas Bem and Alice Seckels 


made in assigning to her the first place in the series of 
matinee musicales at the Hotel St. Francis. The presence 
of a familiar and approved musician on the platform gave 
just the right touch of friendliness and informality. The 
Colonial ball room arranged in drawing-room manner was 
well filled with auditors. 

The young Californian pianist offered a program cor- 
rectly gauged in | for unwearied enjoyment; Bee- 
thoven’s “Waldstein” sonata, an etude, mazurka, valse, and 
the “Baréarolle” from the Chopin shelf; Albeniz’s “Segui- 
dilla,” Debussy’s “Reflets dans eau,” and the Schulz-Evler 
embroideries on the “Blue Danube” waltz. 


Musica Society Presents ARTISTS. 


The Pacific Musical Society presented two pleasing 
artists at the Fairmont Hotel on Thursday evening, 
October 14—Rose Relda Cailleau, coloratura soprano, and 
Raymond White, pianist. Mme. Cailleau, in excellent 
voice, found an adequate field in the numbers she chose, 
among which were David’s “Charmant Oiseau,” and 
Delibes’ “Les Filles de Cadix,” singing with flexibility and 
pure tonal quality. White’s solos opened with the Schu- 
mann “Etudes Symphoniques,” to which he gave a rounded 
coloring. Dohnanyi’s rhapsody, Godowsky’s “Whitecaps,” 
and a “Juba Dance” by Dett, were widely varied in style 
and exhibited a good interpretative ability on the part of 
the performer. Mme. Cailleau was well supported by the 
flute obligato of Christine Howells, and by Mrs. John 
McGaw at the piano. 

Notes. 


At the California Theater’s thirty-first Sunday morning 
concert, October 17, Uda Waldrop, guest conductor, and 
Harold Pracht, baritone, delighted the large audience 
with their interpretation of the “Song of Wakullah,” 
from the 1920 — Club Grove Play, for which the 
lyrics were written by E. D. Coblentz and music by Waldrop. 

Friends of the Western Arts Association, an organiza- 
tion that fosters all of the arts, met Saturday night in the 
club house, 3209 Clay street, for the first of the season’s 


evenings with the music section. The program. was short 
for which thanks are due to Corinne Goldsmith, who 
acted as chairman and accompanist, and who managed the 
musicale in the absence of Clare Harrington, chairman 
of the section, who is away with the Scotti Opera Com- 


pany. Those who participated were Gladys Bouquet, 
pianist, Marguerite Toel, soprano, and Margaret V. Un- 
derhill, violinist. tee 


SCOTTI FORCES GIVE SUCCESSFUL 
WEEK IN LOS ANGELES 


Large Audiences Testify to yn Derived — Zoellner 
Quartet Opens Series—Richard Buhlig Arrives—Notes 


Los Angeles, Cal., October 20, 1y20.—With the final 
fall of the curtain Saturday night, the Scotti Grand Opera 
Company terminated its enormously successful week and 
it seemed as though a great sigh of mingled satisfaction 
and regret came from the audience, because it was all 
so perfect, and because there could not be another week. 
Each performance was so enjoyable, the singers so ex- 
cellent, the director so skillful, and chorus, stage manage 
ment and all details so perfectly worked out that it is 
difficult to decide which was the most delightful of all. 

“L’Oracolo” was surely the finest, for in that opera 
Scotti surpasses himself. Not even his greatness in “La 
Tosca” ‘could causg one to forget his extraordinary de- 
lineation of Cite Pine. Honors were evenly divided be 
tween Florence Easton and Marie Sundelius, as they 
were also between Orville Harrold and Mario Chamlee, 
and the latter surprised his friends here in his old home 
with the finest of his work and his ability as an actor. 
There were many lovely voices in the company, Francesca 
Peralto, Jeanne Gordon; Mary Kent, Morgan Kingston, 
Leon Rothier and others; also splendid acting. 

The return of Antonio Scotti and his splendid company 

(Continued on page 55.) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 
PLAYS PROGRAM IN DARK 


Defective Lights Give Lexington Audience Opportunity of 
Hearing Impromptu Numbers—“Old Kentucky Home” 
to Remain—Farrar, Schofield, Sassoli, Sousa’s Band 
and Grainger in Interesting Programs—Record 
Symphony Seat Sale—Notes 

Cincinnati, O., October 22, 1920.—The Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave its first concert of the season at 
Lexington, Ky., some nights ago, and was given a notable 
reception. While the orchestra was playing Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Andante Cantabile,” the electric lights went out, 
but the musicians continued to play, completing the num- 
ber in total darkness. Then the orchestra began to play 
“The Star Spangled Banner” and “Dixie,” and the ap- 
plause was very great. As the lights did not appear, 
the orchestra continued to play, rendering one of Sousa’s 
marches, and a harp solo by Joseph Vito. Then the doors 
were opened and headlights from automobiles were di- 
rected into the auditorium, so that those who wished 
could leave the hall. The audience was composed of 
more than 2,000, but no one left the place, preferring to 
sit in the darkness for nearly half an hour to enjoy the 
performance. Finally the lights were restored and the 
program was continued, not, however, until the large 
audience had arisen and loudly cheered the director and 
the musicians. 

“Otp Kentucky Home” to REMAIN. 

The “Old Kentucky Home” commission at Louisville, 
Ky., has assumed an indebtedness of $50,000 until the 
State legislature appropriates the money for the reinburse- 
ment, in order to close an option for the home, its furni- 
ture and portraits, as well as the 235 acres of land sur- 
rounding it. The latter has been planned as a park. 
This action makes certain that the title to the home, 
where Stephen Collins Fuster wrote “My Old Kentucky 
Home,” which will remain in the hands of the people 
of Kentucky. The place is known as Federal Hill. The 
option will be closed on November 1. 

CoLiece or Music. 

John Eichstadt, a young violinist, graduated from the 
College of Music, under the guidance of William Morgan 
Knox, of the college faculty, has been. accepted by Eugene 
Ysaye, as one of the violinists of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

At the first meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
College of Music, several days ago, the resignation of 
Adolph Klein was accepted, and George W. Armstrong, 
Jr., was elected to fill his place. Mr. Klein was a trustee 
for a number of years, and having removed to New 
York, had to resign. Mr. Armstrong is president of the 
Baldwin Piano Company. 

Notes. 

Nina Pugh Smith recently gave an interesting talk on 
“Esthetic Values of Orchestral Music” at the Three Arts 
Club, Walnut Hills. 

Albert Schott will direct the concerts to be given dur- 
ing the winter at St. Peter’s Protestant Church, assisted 
by the musical members of the congregation. The first 
concert will be given on November 14, and will be de- 
voted to the study of Felix Mendelssohn. 

Cius Notes. 


Plans have been perfected for the first concert to be 
given this season by the Delphi Club, which is composed 
of one hundred voices in a mixed chorus, under the di- 
rection of Prof. Edward Fehring, at the Memorial Hall, 
on the evening of October 27. The soloist on this oc- 
casion will be Helen Kessing. ' 

The Musicians’ Club, of Cincinnati, held its first fall 
meeting on the evening of October 9, at the Hotel Metro- 
pole. In addition to the election of the following di- 
rectors: Albino Gorno, Carl Hugo Grimm, Charles Young 
and Gustave Clements, several new members were ad- 
mitted to the organization. 

Musica Items. 


There will be a winter series of organ recitals by 
Gordon Graham at the Church of the Advent, Walnut 
Hills. These will be given on the second and fourth 
Sunday evenings of each month, at the conclusion of the 
evening service. 

Florence Golson, vocalist, and Dwight Anderson, pianist, 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, began their 
initial concert tour at Chillicothe, Ohio, on October 14, 
One-half of the program was made up of their own com- 
positions, 

GeRALDINE Farrar’s REcITAL. 

The musical season in Cincinnati opened with the recital 
given by Geraldine Farrar, on the evening of October 12 
at Music Hall. There was a large audience and she was 
welcomed with a great deal of the fervor that marks 
the return here of the favorites. The program was varied 
and novel. Among the most delightful numbers were 
the harp solos by Ada Sassoli. Both artists displayed a 
feeling and finish that was delightful’ Mlle. Sassoli 
played several other numbers in a very charming manner, 
and won just applause for her part in the evening’s per- 
formance. Edgar Schofield, who sang with fervor in 
his rich baritone voice a number of selections, was. given 
a very hearty reception. Among the more pretentious 
selections sung by Mr. Schofield was “Invictus,” by 
Bruno Huhn, which was dramatic and decidedly artistic. 
He has a strong, clear and rich voice. 

Sousa AND His Bann. 

Following closely on the opening of the season came 
John Philip Sousa, the “March King,” who is ever like 
a spring breeZ with its joyous laughter and its varying 
whims, 
Hall on the evening of October 15,.and were: greeted by 
a large audience. Prominent among his selections were 
a number of his own compositions, and these included 
two new pieces—“A Study. in Rhythms,” composed of 
several well and favorably known classics, and which 
were played with a great deal of show and artistic em- 
bellishment, and a.march: of the true Sousa style, called 
“Comrades of the Legion.” 

There were several soloists, includin 
man, violinist, who played in a most 


Florence Harde- 
elightful way, the 


Sousa and his inimitable band appeared at Music | 
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first movement from the F minor concerto of Vieux- 
temps, in a way that proved her ability as a musician of 
merit and distinction. 

There was a soprano solo by Mary Baker, “Crystal 
Lute,” by , which was very pleasing; a cornet solo 
by John Dolan, and a solo on the xylophone by George J. 

arey. . 
Percy Graincer DELIGcHTs. 

_ Percy Grainger, noted Australian pianist, appeared here 
in a recital at the Emery Auditorium on the evening of 
October 14. He gave a recital under the direction of The 
Aeolian Company, as a demonstration of the Duo-Art 
piano, and at the same time was able to show to advantage 
his own talents as a composer and performer of ability. 
The concert was a delightful event. The opening number 
was the Hungarian rhapsody No. 12, by Liszt. He also 
played a number of his own compositions, among the latter 
being “Over the Hills and Far Away,” a children’s march, 
which he played as a duet with himself, the reproducing 
piano playing the second part. “Country Gardens” and an 
“Irish Tune from County Derry” made up the remainder 
of the first part of the program, both of which were played 
with decided skill. 

The Duo-Art piano, in its reproduction of the Australian 
composer-pianist’s playing, did remarkable work. _Espe- 
cially was this true in the first movement of the Tschai- 
kowsky B flat minor concerto, the solo part reproduced by 
a record roll made by Mr. Grainger, and the orchestral part 
played by the pianist in person at a second instrument. 
The broad sweep and buoyancy, characteristic of this 
artist’s playing, were as pronounced in the Duo-Art’s re- 
productions as they were in the actual playing of Grainger 
himself, 

Conservatory Notes, 

The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music is putting into 
practice an extension plan by which cities and schools near 
Cincinnati may enjoy recitals by the artists and students 
of the Conservatory. 

Among such concerts already offered was one of October 
14, when Dorothy Richard, violinist; Margaret Millice, 
soprano; Frances Moore, pianist, with Mrs. Yates Gholson, 
lecturer, supplied an interesting program at Mt. Auburn 
School. On October 15, Mrs. Roy Delton, reader, and 
Anna Prestwood, soprano, presented a program in Coving- 
ton, Ky. Other programs are being offered in the Cincin- 
nati high schools and in the schools of the nearby towns. 

Richard Edmundson, of Greencastle, Pa, a talented 
graduate of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, has 
recently taken charge of the piano and theory departments 
at Wesleyan University, Kansas. 

_ Alfred Watkins, of Morrow, Ohio, violinist of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, has recently played in Van- 
couver, British Columbia, and Alaska, receiving much 
praise for his work. 

Etta Matsin, of Huntsville, Ala., one of the most talented 
graduates of the vocal department of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory, recently stopped at the Conservatory on her way 
to New York. Miss Matsin is booked for a number of 
concerts, 

Margaret Spaulding, graduate from the voice department 
of the Conservatory (class 1919) and a pupil of Daniel 
Beddoe, made her appearance recently as soloist with the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra under the direction of 
Eugene Ysaye. This young dramatic soprano immediately 
won the audience with her fine voice and finished style. 
Miss Spaulding has appeared frequently in recitals and in 
opera, taking the part of Gioconda which was given a bril- 
liant performance in Emery Auditorium (Cincinnati) last 
May, under the direction of Ralph Lyford, head of the De- 
partment of Opera of the Cincinnati Conservatory. Miss 
Spaulding also is soloist of the Avondale Presbyterian 
Church in that suburb of Cincinnati. 


Recorp C. S. O. Seat SALE. 

The auction sale of seats for the symphony concerts, 
which was held on October 12 and 13 at the Sinton Hotel, 
exceeded all previous records in the number of sales, the 
interest and the premiums realized. The total amount for 
the premiums for the two days amounted to $10,387.85, 
which was $1,258.60 larger than last year’s premiums, a 
high one at that time. It proves that the public is showing 
an even greater interest in the work of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the leadership of Ysaye. 


With THE ScHooLs. 
_ The University of Cincinnati has added a choral organ- 
ization to its many activities, which wil! be under the direc- 
tion of Will Reeves. The chorus will be made up of mixed 
voices, which for the time being will rehearse one day each 
week. It will not be a glee club, but a regular singing 
society. The training is to be undertaken at first without 


‘any accompaniment. 


The College of Music will give a series of five chamber 
music concerts during the winter months at the Odeon. 
Three of the concerts will be given by the college string 
quartet, assisted by solo members of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and one, January 28, will be given by the 
Flonzaley Quartet. The fifth concert will be given by 
former students of the college who have gained a reputa- 
tion in the musical world. The five concerts promise to be 
events in the musical history of the city. . W. 


Gegna to Assist Tetrazzini 


Max Gegna, the Russian cellist, will be the assisting 
artist for Luisa Tetrazzini during her concert tour this 
season. Through arrangements with the S. Hurok’s Mu- 
sical Bureau, Mr. Gegna will devote his time exclusively to 
‘a engagement which will not be concluded before next 

ay. 


Verdi-Puccini Program on Tour 


Giovanni Martinelli, Marie Rappold, Nina Morgana, 
Thomas Chalmers, Helena Marsh and Giuseppe Corallo, 
with Emilio Roxas at the piano, recently gave a concert of 
Verdi-Puccini music in the cities of Springfield, Ohio, De- 
troit and Ann Arbor, Mich., with great success. 


Thibaud in England and Scotland 
Jacques Thibaud writes from London that he has just 
finished a splendid tour of England and Scotland and is 
tenving, for Paris. He will sail for America early in 
December to fill a long concert tour. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 











Opinions of Mary Allen’s New York Debut 


That Mary Allen, contralto, was very favorably received 
when she gave her debut recital in New York on ober 11 
is apparent from the appended notices culled from several 
of the dailies : 

She a lovely voiee, well controlled and well produced, 
with a very appealing tender quality. There is none of the 
throatiness too often heard in contralto voices; her diction is good 
and her high notes are surprising, both in clearness and the 
lack of effort with which they are achieved. A charming, un- 
affected stage presence added to the excellent impression Miss 
Allen made.—Evening Mail. 





She showed considerable 


She has a sympathetic voice. 
. Tribune. 


familiarity with the laws of song. . . 





It is a voice of unusual mellowness and warmth, and Miss 
Allen understands how to manage her resources. She has in- 
telligence, taste and feeling —American. es 

She disclo quality and an ability to 


a voice of D cps f E 
interpret songs with understanding and expression.—Evening World. 


High Praise for Jules Falk 


After Catherine Pannill Mead heard Jules Falk give his 
third annual recital in Milwaukee on the evening of Octo- 
ber 15 she was moved to pay the violinist this tribute in the 
Milwaukee Sentinel of the following day: 

A recital, delightful in every detail, was given by Jules Falk. 


r. Falk is an artist of fine attainments, distinguished, and a 
musician to his finger tips. His programs are interesting not only 
for the classical numbers, but for the novelties which he has 


a happy knack of finding. So far as technique is concerned, he 
is a master; there is elasticity, firm and beautiful bowing, rhythm 
that is perfect and a flawless intonation. There is, too, a dignity 
and honesty about his work that commands one’s admiration, as 
does the delicate beauty of his playing, for he has an intriguing 
manner of interpreting such things as Couperin’s “Chanson Louis XII 
et Pavane,” a something that reminded us of the Flonzaley at- 
mosphere and which was noticeable in several of his selections. 

The opening number, Sonata in E major (Handel), was played 
with musicianly understanding, and with all the digital command 
for which it calls, The Largo was specially beautiful. Wieniawski’s 
Concerto in D minor was finely done, and the lovely “Romance” 
was exquisitely given. 

hen there were several things new to us. Burleigh’s “Ghost 
Dance,” a jolly little spirit, evidently; a rhapsody by Hubay, 
planes at a terrific tempo and in faultless style; Chant du Voyageur, 
y Zeckwer, a plaintively beautiful thing, and several others, ending 
with a brilliant exposition of Saint-Saéns’ ‘Rondo Capriccio.” 

Whatever Mr. Falk does shows the cleanest kind of technique 
and a phrasing which never falls short. He is a thoroughly en- 
joyable artist. 


“Marjorie Squires Will Be Great Some Day” 


According to the criticisms which appeared in the dailies 
covering the Maine Festival, Marjorie Squires, contralto, 
scored one of the biggest hits of the event. Accompanying 
are some salient paragraphs culled from several of the 


papers: 
Polite applause greeted her as she stepped to the front of the 
great stage; she left it amid a perfect furore of enthusiasm. 


Gtiw ee deserved triumph. “Some day she will be great,” 
said the audience as it filed out of the hall.—Lewiston Evening 
Journal. 

The singing of Marjorie Squires was a rare treat. . . . 
Miss Squires’ voice is unusually powerful and yet has a quality 
of richness which places it among the greatest contralto voices 
in the world.—Bangor Daily Commercial. 


It is seldom that an artist has made a more genuine and clean- 
cut impression upon an audience or been more worthy of such « 
tribute—Bangor Daily News. 

Her voice is a delightful contralto, round full and sweet, of 
marked flexibility and range, full of power and expression, yet 
of a mellow and velvety nature that is at once a delight and joy 
to hear.—Portland Daily Eastern Argus. 





She has a big voice particularly fresh and ringing in quality and 
she sings in excellent style.—-Portland Daily Press. 


Schofield—“His Work That of an Artist” 


Edgar Schofield was engaged by Geraldine Farrar to 
accompany her on her fall concert tour, and everywhere he 
has appeared the same warm reception on the part of the 
audience has been accorded the baritone. Appended are a 
few opinions of critics in Binghamton, Wheeling and Can- 
ton, following concerts in those cities: 


He possesses a voice af wonderful range and remarkable 
smoothness, Rarely does one hear a voice where the registers are 
so smoothly blended.—Binghamton Morning Sun, October 





He seemed equally at ease in~his varied numbers, which in- 
cluded Italian, French, Latin selections and Irish airs, beside 
numbers in Negro and Scotch dialects.—Binghamton Press. 


He thrilled and won 
Wheeling Intelligencer, 





the immense crowd immediately.—The 


October 5. 


He sang with a fine understanding and a musicianship that was 
very commendable—Wheeling Register, October 5. 


Edgar Schofield came to us unheralded but we found him a 
distinguished singer.—Wheeling Daily News, October 5. 





Mr. Schofield might easily have given a concert recital by him- 
self and Canton would have stamped him as one of the most 
opular baritones to appear here on the concert stage.—The 
oo rome Daily News. — > 

His work was that of an artist.—Canton Evening Repository. 


Burleigh Heard with Ponselle 


Rosa Ponselle’s management made alucky stroke when they 
arranged with Cecil Burleigh’s manager to have the violinist- 
composer appear on the same program with the soprano at 
Waterbury, Conn. The talented American gave a splendid 
account of himself, the public immediately taking him to 
their heart. The Waterbury Republican of October 6 com- 
mented as foliows : ‘ 

The other half of the concert was contributed by Cecil Burleigh, 
American violinist. Until last evening Mr. Burleigh kn 
to Waterbury only by his compositions, beautiful ae a Brahms 
waltz, and his appearance was awaited with interest. Mr. Burleigh 

layed with an understanding excelled by very few violinists whom 
Waterbury has heard. It was clear that the audience had hardly 
expected such a display of artistry. His program was one of the 
most happily chosen violin pesgreme ever heard here. People 
want to be made happy by violin music and have less interest 
in seeing the violinist do tricks. Mr. Burleigh evidently antic- 
ipated this, for his program was not a “firework” affair. He 
played no number merely to show how he could- do it. His first 
included Beeth minuet; Schubert’s ballet music from 
Rosamund,” a Brahms waltz; a eisler arrangement of 
Chaminade’s “Gypsy Serenade,” and Percy Grainger’s arrangement 
of an Irish reel. Thus he led up from i t 


ap to 
the rollicking dash and vivaciousness of the reel, achieving a most 


“ont Sa ge consisted of five numbers of his own com- 
position, lovely delicate things which told of fairies and color and 
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the hills at twilight, finishi with an etude on the north wind 
a beautifully wor! out theme. For “Coloring,” his second 
number, Mr. Burleigh has written an especially notable piano 
arrangement eg | interpreted by his accompanist, Archibald 
Sessions. Mr. urleigh’s encores were “A Village Dance” by 
himself and “Orientale” by Cesar Cui. 


Werrenrath Holds Audience Spellbound 


Reinald Werrenrath’s 1920-21 season opened in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., when he appeared with Mabel Garrison, Sophie 
Braslau and Lambert Murphy at the opening concert of 
the season at Convention Hall. Among words of praise 
for his work the critics of the dailies had this to say: 

Reinald Werrenrath is to the writer the most finished 
of songs we have; it almost seems a pity that he is bein 
to opera, and it may be that he will come out of it as 
McCormack.—Rochester Post Express. 


singer 
drafted 
as John 





One needs but to hear Mr. Werrenrath sing a ballad to realize 
why he is so gopeler. . _.. There was nothing finer than Mr 
Werrenrath’s “‘May Day Carol” and “The Wreck of the Julie 
Plante,” and to his group he had to add two more numbers, one 
of them “Danny Deever.”—Rochester Times-Union. 


Another one of Mr. Werrenrath’s concert appearances 
brought forth these comments from the press: 


He held the large audience spellbound and was ‘forced to respond 
to many encores.—-Winston-Salem Journal, October 15. 

It is safe to say that no artist who has previously appeared in 
this city ever received a more cordial reception. It were a 
difficult matter to grasp or even touch upon the secret of the charm 
embodied in Mr. Werrenrath’s singing. The clarity of his en- 
nuneiation, the singular purity of his tone, his personality as 
expressed by his stage presence, his dramatic bearing where such 
is required—all these combine to produce a finished rendition which 
places an audience in a yo to listen and enjoy.—Winston- 
Salem Twin City Sentinel, October 15. 





Patton Effective in “The Beatitudes” 


Fred Patton; an excellent bass-baritone, was chosen for 
the part of Satan in the presentation of “The Beatitudes” 
at the recent Worcester Festival. That he was fully equal 
to the task was evident in the critical reviews which ap- 
peared in two of the dailies of that city on the following 
day, extracts of which are reproduced herewith: 


Fred Patton seemed to possess exactly the right combination of 
temperament, voice and technic requisite for the “Beatitudes.” 
By the irony of fate, he was cast to play the devil. He played 
it so well and fervidly that one feels justified in indulging the 
belief that he would do well in the “voice of Christ” solos.— 
Worcester Telegram, October 8, 1920. 





In the pest of Satan, Mr. Patton’s sonorous voice and vigorous 
style enabled him to follow well the traditions as established for 
that character both in Gounod’s and Berlioz’s ‘‘Faust.” He did 
some very effective work in the part, especially in the one with the 
accompaniment of the chorus in “Now with Fury and Rage.”— 
Worcester Gazette, October 8, 1920. 


Easton Welcomed in San Francisco 


In reviewing the criticisms of Florence Easton’s splendid 
performances with the Scotti Grand Opera Company on 
tour, one is struck with the lavish amount of praise this 
singer has deservedly received in all the leading roles she 
has assumed with this organization. And now, from the 
metropolis of the western coast, comes a tribute from Red- 
fern Mason, the critic of the San Francisco Examiner, that 
is particularly grateful: 

But Scotti is such a. true artist that he will not envy the even 
greater success which fell to the lot of Florence Easton, who sang 
Mimi. Sometimes Mimi is pert; oftener she carries sentimentalit 
to excess. Miss Easton presents us with a figure which I think 
would appeal to Anatole France or Jules Lemaitre—if he were 
in the flesh—as authentically human and exquisitely Parisian. And 
the voice, pliable, pure and rich with diversity of expression, tells 
of the little heroine’s heart story with an eloquence that is rare 
in opera. 


Frank Bibb Lauded by Critics 


Frank Bibb, the artist-accompanist and coach, who has 
just opened his new studio in New York, has travelled ex- 
tensively in former seasons as accompanist to some of the 
most prominent vocal artists, and his work has at- 
tracted unusual attention from the critics wherever he has 
appeared, as the following extracts from notices show: 


The accompaniment played by Mr. Bibb afforded a superb back- 
ground.—Buftalo Courier. 
The programs were splendidly successful, with the exquisitely 
played accompaniments of Mr. Bibb as a highly contributing factor 
~—Minneapolis Tribune. 


Mr. Bibb played his group of French compositions with exquisite 
taste and feeling. His Debussy numbers were subtly delicate, and 
the bourrée fantasque was brilliant.—Ithaca Journal News 

Chabrier’s bourrée fantasque was a_ dashing and splendidly 
rhythmic performance.—Cleveland Plain-Dealer, 

Frank Bibb is not only a sympathetic accompanist, but he is 
a musicianly one, blessed with both taste and skill—Lewiston (Me.) 
Evening Journal. 


His marvelous touch and wonderful technic were not lost on the 
audience.—St. John (N. B.) Standard. 

_ Frank Bibb, as accompanist, was much remarked upon, and 
it was said that such a skillful one as he had never been heard 
here (Translation).—Le Canada, Montreal. 

Not a little of the success of the evening was due to the ac- 
companist, Fran ibb, who gave wonderful support, and whose 
lightness of touch and the tone of his playing were never failing. 
—St. John (N. B.) Daily Telegraph. 





In his solo numbers as well as his accompaniments, some of them 
of marvelous difficulty, Mr. Bibb exhibited real virtuosity.—Waynes- 
boro Press, 





No little credit of the recital is due the accompanist, Frank 
Bibb, who, with a beautiful artistry and sympathy, followed the 
great baritone in all his moods and variations thereof. An accom- 
panist is first born, and then, by dint of hard study, he becomes 
the finished artist, and Frank Bibb showed by his work last night 
that he is the fortunate combination of a rare accompanist. 
Alpena News. 





He played some exceedingly deft and sympathetic accompaniments, 
particularly noteworthy being his rendering of the Liszt arrange- 
ment of Schubert’s “Hark, Hark, the Lark,” usually performed 
as a piano solo, which was given with enchanting grace and deli 
cacy.—-New York Globe. 


Samaroff to Play Thirty-two Sonatas 


For the first time in America a woman pianist—Olga 
Samaroff—will appear in Aeolian Hall, New York, in a 
series of eight afternoon recitals devoted to the thirty-two 
piano sonatas of Beethoven. These recitals will take place 
on January 26, February 3, 16 and 24, March 2, 10 and 17, 
and April 8. 
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Mortimer Wilson Conducts His Overture 


The degree to which motion picture theaters compete mu- 
sically with the symphony orchestras was shown last week 
by the first public presentation at the Rialto Theater in 
New York of Mortimer Wilson’s overture, “New Or- 
leans.” This composition won the $500 prize offered by 


¥ 





MORTIMER WILSON, 
won the $500 Riesenfeld 


“New Orleans,” 
prize. 


Whose overture, 


Hugo Riesenfeld for an original American overture, and 
was conducted by the composer at the Sunday perform- 
ances. It is not unusual for a composer to conduct a sym- 
phony orchestra. When the Philharmonic Society Orchestra 
played Mr. Wilson’s “To My Youth” the composer con- 
ducted, but it is a novelty in the motion picture theaters 
for such an event to occur. Mr. Riesenfeld has conducted 
his own compositions, “American Festival March” and “The 


-Victory of Democracy” which was played at the opening 


of the Rivoli, but to Mr. Wilson goes the honor of being 
probably the first composer not affiliated with the motion 
pictures to direct his own composition in a photoplay 
theater. 


New Courses at American Institute 


Kate S. Chittenden believes that the true musician cannot 
have too broad a background of education. With this in 
mind, she is introducing at the American Institute of 
Applied Music a course in “Appreciation of Literature” 
to be given by Maude O. Truesdale, which will include a 
study of some of the best examples of modern literature, 
drama, and criticism, together with a discussion of current 
events and practice both in written and oral composition. 
Mrs. Truesdale is a University graduate who has also 
taken the professional degree in journalism at the New 
York University. She has a wide experience as a uni- 
versity and high school teacher, combined with practical 
editorial and publicity work. This course is open to any- 
one who desires a broader, richer outlook, while keeping 
abreast of modern movements in music, literature, drama, 
and public activities. 

A special Saturday Normal Course for advanced students 
in the elements of music, stressing the mental concepts of 
rhythm, intervals and harmonic values, will be given by 
James B. Beam, Supervisor of Music in Easton, Pa., who 
was associated with Thomas Tapper at the New York 
University Summer School of Music. 

The lecture course as usual offers a list of well known 
names. Alfred W. Martin will speak on “The Supreme 
Poem of Music” and “Abt Vogler” by Robert Browning. 
He is recognized as one of the foremost lecturers before 
the American Public. Amelia V. Ende will give two lec- 
tures, one on “Rhythmic Life” the other, “The Kinship of 
Arts”; Walter Bogert Presents the “Origin and Develop- 
ment bt the Oratorio” in two lectures; Marion Bauer will 
speak on “Primitive Art Impulse,” and Mrs. George Lee 
Bready has chosen for her subjects “The Blue Bird” 

( Maeterlinck-Wolff) and “Samson and Delilah.” 

At one of the first musical afternoons for which the 
school is noted, Lotta Van Buren will give a lecture recital 
on the clavichord. The program will include selections by 
five different members of the Bach family—John Sebastian, 
three of his sons, and his nephew, John Ernest. Miss Van 
Buren has secured some excellent material which will be 
played for the first time in New York. 


Many Concerts for Piastro 


Mishel Piastro, the latest of Russia’s violinistic geniuses, 
is being flooded with requests for engagements throughout 
the country. The news of his immediate and unqualified 
success in two New York recitals has spread from coast to 
coast, with the result that local managers no longer make 
inquiries as to his artistic record but specifically ask for 
available dates. 

Hurok’s Musical Bureau, manager for Mr. Piastro, 
has booked him so far this season in _Chicago—where he 
will oopesr on November 9 at a morning musicale in _ 
Hotel Blackstone and later as soloist with the Chi 
Symphony and in recital—Cleveland, where he will 
the soloist at two concerts of the local orchestra and will 
appear in recital on November 19 in the New Masonic 
Hall; also in Boston and Hartford, as soloist with the 
Boston Symphony, and in Cincinnati, as soloist with the 
orchestra mane Ysaye. 

Other agements for the coming winter include a 
Sacshive 2 t on November 20 in the Academy ed Music, 
a third New York recital in Carn Hall on 
night, and a series of recitals in Fri Wi Washing- 
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ton, Baltimore and Pittsburgh. Arrangements are now 
being made for his tour of the Pacific Coast in the late 
spring of next year. 


nd 
Werrenrath—the Busy Baritone 


Reinald Werrenrath’s 1920-21 season is beginning with 
more than the usual rush and will include many important 
engagements throughout the country. Before the mid 
year holidays he will have twenty-four appearances. In 
the six days from November 14 to 20, he will give a New 
York recital at Carnegie Hall (Sunday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 14), he will open the Boston Symphony concert series 
in Providence (November 16), and will be the soloist 
with that same orchestra in Boston, Mass., both November 
19 and 20. He will sing again in Boston on December 20 
with the Handel and Haydn Society, and after the first 
of the year will give his own public Boston recital in 
Jordan Hall and has been engaged to close the Copley- 
Plaza series under the direction of Anita Davis- ‘Chase. 
Mr. Werrenrath’s managers have. signed various impor- 
tant orchestral appearances in January and February, and 
have nearly reached the one hundred mark in signing 
concert contracts for this favorite American baritone. 


Florence Nelson Liked in Marietta 


Marietta, Ohio, October 24, 1920.—A most delightful 
program was that given on ‘Wednesday evening, October 
20, by Florence Nelson, soprano, assisted by Miss Whitaker, 
pianist. It was Miss Nelson’s first appearance in this city, 
but judging from her success and the delight manifested 
by every one present, she will be booked for an early re- 
turn engagement. Coupled with a voice of lovely quality 
and wide range, Miss Nelson's diction is especially com- 
mendable, a fact which added greatly to the pleasure of 
her auditors. She gave several groups in costume—Jap- 
anese, French and English—wherein the effectiveness of 
the songs was greatly enhanced. In addition to her ex- 
cellent voice, Miss Nelson has a personal charm which at 
once wins her audience. Her excellent accompaniments 
were handled capably by Miss Whitaker, who also gy ie 
the concert etude of MacDowell, the “Liebestraum” of Liszt 
and the Schulz-Evler arrangement of “The mags : x S * 


Reviere to Make Make Southern Tour 


Berta Reviere’s appearances in various concerts have 
been so delightful that they have resulted in many 
return engagements. Her New York friends and admirers 
have asked her to give another recital here, but she has 
to postpone it for the present, as she will be away a great 
deal from the metropolis this winter. However, she 
will appear at various clubs in New York and Brooklyn. 
In January Miss Reviere will make a short Southern tour, 
to be followed by joint recitals with a well known pianist 
in the West. 


Tittmann’s Fourth Appearance at Athens 

Charles Trowbridge Tittmann, bass-baritone, with 
George H. Wilson as accompanist, gave a song recital 
on October 29 for the Annual Convention of the Teachers 
of Eastern Ohio at Ohio University. This: engagement 


was Mr. Tittmann’s fourth appearance at Athens. Ernest 
R. Ball’s “Macushla Asthore,” Carl Deis’ “The Waning,” 
Dichmont’s “A Banjo Song,” La Forge’s “Crucifix,” 


Burleigh’s arrangement of “My Lord, What a Mernin’ % 
and Guion’s arrangement of “De Ole Ark’s a Moverin 
were all enthusiastically applauded. 


Gardner For Providence 
Samuel Gardner has been engaged to play with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Providence, R. I., on December 14. 
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“AN INSPIRATION TO WORK AT 
RAVINIA,” SAYS CHARLES HACKETT 


The Metropolitan Opera Tenor, Charles Hackett, Enjoyed 
His Summer Vacation Mixed with Opera Performances 
and Outdoor Exercise—Manager Eckstein’s Efforts 
Deserve Support 

Charles Hackett, the Metropolitan Opera tenor, is a 
very busy singer nowadays. He makes his headquarters i in 
New York, but the majority of his time from now until 
January, when he rejoins the Metropolitan for the balance 
of the season, will be spent out of the city fulfilling his 
many concert engagements. Between his return from a 
recital at Symphony Hall, Boston, which crowded that 
great auditorium and won him an extraordinary success, 
and his departure for a short western tour that would have 
taken him as far as Michigan, from which he had to hurry 
back to appear at the Century Theater, New York, on 
October 24, chatting with a Musica. Courter representa- 
tive at the Hotel McAlpin, Mr. Hackett waxed enthusiastic 
over the summer which he had spent as guest artist with 
the Ravinia Park Opera. 

“I admit I was ignorant,”, said he. 





“IT had no idea of 


the splendid work that Louis Eckstein has been doing there, ' 


gradually building up a regular summer season of opera 
that now holds its own in comparison with the socalled 
regular seasons. I had planned to go to Europe for the 
summer as soon as the Metropolitan and spring concert 
seasons had ended. Besides, I had no great opinion of 
‘summer opera,’ and when Mr. Eckstein first approached 
me I replied that I would be away all summer and was not 
interested. But he was so persistent and made me such a 
satisfactory offer that I felt I could not afford to turn it 
down—and I am very glad that I did not. It was a real 
inspiration to work at Ravinia with such artists as Mr. 
Eckstein had in his company and I never enjoyed a season 
more in my life. I think, too, that was true of all of us. 
There was a spirit of co-operation and of genuine interest 
in the work such as one rarely meets in the opera house, 
undoubtedly because the conditions at Ravinia are so 
pleasant. It is genuine hard work to present as long and 
varied a repertory as is given there, but between the 
rehearsals there is every opportunity in the world for en- 
joyment—golf, boating, bathing and exquisite country—and 
that keeps all the artists fit and happy. 

“Chicago is showing appreciation of what is offered at 
Ravinia. Of course, with Mr. Eckstein’s liberal expendi- 
tures for the sake of having the best there is to be had, 
there is bound to be a deficit, as there always is where opera 
is given on an adequate scale; but the attendance must 
certainly have been satisfactory to him. And when the 
rest of America realizes what the Ravinia season offers 
now each year—I have never taken part anywhere in better 
performances than some of those given there this summer 
—it seems to me that it is bound to become a place of sum- 
mer pilgrimage for opera lovers. Nowhere is there a 
more attractive or picturesque auditorium than at Ravinia, 
and, as | said before, there is every daytime diversion to 
make a vacation there pleasant between the performances. 
I feel moved to speak as I have because it seems to me 
that Mr. Eckstein is the prime mover in something that is 
bound to foster and spread love of the best opera among 
us and eventually lead to that widespread production of 
opera in all the good sized cities which has so long been 
current in Europe but is still nonexistent here.” 


Long Tour for Ruth St. Denis Dancers 


No exponents of dancing in its highest and most classic 
forms have achieved greater success than the dancers 
trained by Ruth St. Denis. These brilliant and beautiful 
young artists might be regarded as almost inspired did one 
not know the care and pains devoted to their training by 
this eminent teacher. They have recently come under the 
management of Hugo Boucek, who has booked a long 
tour for them through the Middle West and West, follow- 
ing their recent remarkable successes in Los Angeles, San 
Diego and other Western cities. 

Their new engagements will result in their being seen in 
. many cities which they have not hitherto visited, and 
where they are eagerly awaited. The tour, which com- 
mences the latter part of November, includes Tulsa, 
Wichita, Chicago, Fond du Lac, Dayton, Easton, Elmira, 
Greenville, Atlanta, Jacksonville, St. Louis, Pawhuska, 
Oklahoma, Fort Worth, Dallas, Paris, Marshall, Shreve- 
port, Little Rock, etc. 

The programs of the Ruth St. Denis Dancers include 
some novelties as well as established favorites, consisting 
of course, of their classic repertory illustrative of some of 
the most beautiful compositions of Beethoven, Chopin, 
Schumann, Grieg, Brahms and other master musicians. 
The programs are varied and occasionally illustrated by 
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vocal solos by Ellis Rhodes, tenor. Tasteful stage set- 
tings, novel and artistic lighting effects and exquisite cos- 
tumes, as well as a perfect musical accompaniment, help 
to complete an entertainment which is a delight to eye and 
ear alike. 


Dubois Concertmaster of Chicago Opera 


Eugene Dubois, the brilliant young Belgian violin vir- 
tuoso, who has been very active both in Europe and Amer- 





EUGENE DUBOIS, 
Concertmaster of the Chicago Opera Association. 


ica for the last ten years, has gone back to Chicago this 
winter, where he is concertmaster of the Chicago Opera 
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Association. Mr. Dubois is the son of a_ master 
musician, who himself was a pupil of a great mas- 
ter. He first studied with his father and _ then 
entered the ‘Conservatory of Nantes, where he grad- 


uated with first prize at the age of six. He then 
was taken to the Conservatory of Brussels, and exception 
was made for him to enter that institution because no 
pupils were admitted younger than nine years of age 
After three years of study under Ceaser Thomson, Dubois 
again: carried the greatest honors, winning the first prize 
with distinction. He was the first violinist since Ysaye to 
leave the conservatory at such an early age. 

In 1908 Thomson was booked for an extensive concert 
tour throughout the continent, and unfortunately became 
ill. Efforts were made to have equally as great a master 
replace him, but no one was ready to take such responsi- 
bility on such short notice. Dubois, eager to prove the 
great faith that his teacher had in him, accepted the offer 
to replace Thomson. 

Eugene Dubois played and won and his star begaa to 
rise. He devoted himself to concert work and appeared in 
his own concerts in Germany, France and throughout the 
continent with overwhelming success. With a career of 
public appearances which brought him international dis 
tinction since his triumphs as an infaht protégé at the age 
of nine, Eugene Dubois, in his twenty-sixth com 
manded a mastery of virtuosity and profound creative in 
terpretation which thrills his audiences. In addition to his 
musical studies, he became a student of medicine and of 
artistic photography, and many of his delightful works a 


year, 


in the galleries of various cities 

He oe in the Belgian army and at the close of the 
armistice he was permitted to leave Belgium and came to 
America. Upon his arrival in New York he was engaged 
by the late Maestro Cleofonte Campanini to fill the chair 
of the concertmaster of the Chicago Opera Association, 
and was re-engaged by Maestro Marinuzzi for 1920. At 


the close of the season Mr. Dubois will appear in many 


recitals east and west of Chicago 
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Elizabeth Hasemeier, 41 So. 21st Street, Richmond, Ind. 
Winona Hill, 75 Sprague Avenue, Belleview P. O., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., November 1 and March 15. 
oe 3 Ls .o7g Kansas Cit Congeevager 
o Cy, Ee t., Tulsa, Okla.; Oct. 
ilips Univ. Enid, Okla.; Ss 
eee City, Mo. 


of Base, = 
lependence, n.; 
and Feb., 1921, 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


TEACHERS EARNING, frour $2000 to $6000 A YEAR 


Normal Classes as tollows: 





Information and booklet apon request 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


Mrs. Julius Albert Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas 

Carrie Munger Long, MacBurney Studios, 608 Fine Arts Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. Pisses held monthly beginning August 20, 
September, October and November. 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth Street, 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 608 Fine Arts Bidg., 
Entire season, Chicago, beginning October 1. 

Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington Street, Waco, Texas, October 
1, 1920, and February, 1921. 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, 554 Everett Street, Portland, Ore. 

Mrs. Ura Synnott, 824 No. Ewing Ave., Dallas, Tex., Jan. 1, 1921 

Stella Huffmeyer Seymour, 1219 Garden Strect, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Una Clayson Talbot, 3068 Washington Bivd., Indianapolia, Ind 

Isabel M. Tone, 469 Grand View Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mrs. H. R. Watson, 124 East lith St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
October 15, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Anna W. Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Avenue, 


Dallas Texas 
Chicago. 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Clara Sabin Winter, Fort Hays, Kansas Normal School, Hays 
City, November 15; Topeka, April, 1921. 
Mattie D. Willis, Classes New York, Carnegie Hall, Room 915, 


ty 14 and June 6; Waco, Texas, November 15 and 
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ROBERT BRAINE 
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Alice GENTLE 
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CARMEN PASCOVA 


MEZZO-SOPRANO (Chicago Opera Association) 
**A Picturesque Singer From Australia” 
Excl. Met. Jules Daiber, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 


SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
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LOUIS STILLMAN 
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ORCHESTRA 
JOSEF STRANSKY 
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Other Cities: New England, New York State, Middle West 


Spring Tour Coast to Coast 


FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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Althouse, Paul: 
St. Paul, Minn., November 18. 
Minneapolis, Minn., November 19. 
Besanzoni, Gabriella: 
Previdence, R. I., November 14. 
Braslau, Sophie: 
Dallas, Tex., November 18. 
Case, Anna: 
Chicago, Ill, November 15. 
Cleveland, Ohio, November 17. 
Coxe, Calvin: 
Cherryville, Kan., November 11. 
Nowata, Okla., November 12. 
Fredonia, Kan., November 15. 
Neodesha, Kan., November 16. 
Yates Center, Kan., November 17. 
Iola, Kan., November 18 
Burlington, Kan., November 19. 
Creatore Opera Company: 
Canton, Ohio, November 11. 
Curtis, Vera: 
Troy, N. Y., November 17. 
D’ Alvarez, Marguerite: 
Peoria, Ill., November 18. 
David, Annie Louise: 
Norwalk, Conn., November 19. 
Ellerman, Amy: 
Cherryville, Kan, November 11. 
Nowata, Okla., November 12. 
Fredonia, Kan., November 15. 
Neodesha, Kan., November 16. 
Yates Center, Kan., 
Iola, Kan., November 18. 
Burlington, Kan., November 19. 


Engell, Bir 
—: November 17. 


Boston, 
Fanning, Cecil: 
Red 
Marion, Ala., November 15. 
Hammond, La., November 17. 
New Orleans, La., November 18. 
Mobile, Ala., November 20. 
Fitziu, Anna: 
St. Louis, Mo., November 11. 
Denver, Col., November 20. 
Flonzaley Quartet: 
Williamstown, Mass., 
Scarboro, N. Y., November 13. 
Richmond, Va., November 15. 
Norfolk, Va., November 16. 
Petersburg, Va., November 17. 
Danbury, Conn., November 20. 
Gabrilowitsch, Ossip: 
Columbus, Ohio, Revtaibas 11. 


November 17. 


prings, N. C., November 12. 


November 12. 


Gebhard, Henrich: 

St. Louis, Mo., November 12, 13. 
Gentle, Alice: 

Oakland, Cal., November 16. 
Grainger, Percy: 

Fargo. N. D., November 11. 

Duluth, Minn., November 12. 
Gruen, Rudolph: 

Boston, Mass., November 13. 

El Maro, N. Y., November 14. 

Philadelphia, Pa., November 17. 
Gurney, Henry: 

Pottstown, Pa., November 16. 

Wyndmoor, Pa., November 18. 

Philadelphia, Pa., November 19. 
Hand, John: 

York, Pa., November 16. 

Springfield, Mass., November 19. 
Hess, Hans: 

Maywood, Ill., November 19. 
Homer, Louise: 

Uniontown, Pa., November 14. 
Hudson-Alexander, Caroline: 

Boston, Mass., November 16. 


Indianapolis, Ind., November 18, 19. 


Kindler, Hans: 
Uniontown, Pa., November 14. 
Washington, 
Baltimore, Md., November 16. 
Korb, May: 
Chazy, N. Y., November 19. 
Kubelik, Jan: 
Norfolk, Va., 
Land, Harold: 
Yonkers, N. Y., November 15. 
Leonard, Laurence: 
Sacramento, Cal., November 13. 
San Francisco, Cal., 
Levitzki, Mischa: 
Memphis, Tenn., November 13. 
Des Moines, Ia., November 15. 
Letz Quartet: 
Farmington, Conn., November 17. 
Lhevinne, Josef: 
Phoenix, Ariz., November 12. 
Hollywood, Cal., November 15. 
Los Angeles, Cal., November 16. 
San Francisco, Cal., 
London String Quartet: 
Chicago, Ill., November 14. 
Sacramento, Cal., November 18. 
Macbeth, Florence: 
Gloversville, N. Y., 
Maier, Gu 
Haverhill, Mass., November 14. 
Wareham, Mass., November 19. 


November 16. 


November 14. 


D. C., November 15. 


November 14. 


November 19. 


Sterling, Ill, November 16. 

Waterloo, Ia., November 17. 
Mirovitch, Alfred: 

St. Louis, Mo., November 11. 

Kansas City, Mo., November 15. 

Denver, Col., November 20. 
Morrisey, Marie: 

Buchanan, Mich., November 11. 

St. Joseph. Mich., November 12. 

Chicago, Iii, November 15. 

Polo, Ill, November 16. 

Mendota, Ill., November 17. 

Ottawa, Til, November 18. 

Toluca, Ill, November 19. 
Ornstein, Leo: 

St. Louis, Mo., November 11. 

Chicago, Ill., November 16. 

Detroit, Mich. November 17. 

Denver, Col., ‘November 20. 
Pattison, Lee: 

Bridgewater, Mass., November 19. 
Patton, Fred: 

Trenton, N. J., November 19. 
Peavey-Schmidt Sonata Ensemble: 

Chazy, N. Y., November 19. 
Peege, Charlotte: 

Newton, Mass., November 16. 

Bridgewater, Mass., November 19. 
Quine, John: 

St. Louis, Mo., November 17. 
Rachmaninoff, Serge: 

Cincinnati, Ohio, November 16. 
Rappold, Marie: 

Vinita, Okla., November 11. 

Ft. Worth, Tex., November 13. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Nov. 15. 

Sulphur Springs, Tex., Nov. 16. 

Greenville, Tex., November 18. 

Sherman, Tex., November 19, 
Romaine, Margaret: 

Mercersburg, Pa., November 12. 
Ruffo, Titta: 

Norfolk, Va., November 17. 
San Carlo Opera Company: 

Dallas, Tex., November 18-20. 
Scott, Cyril: 

East Orange, N. J., November 20. 
Stanley, Helen: 

Hartford, Conn., November 15. 

Toledo, Ohio, November 18. 
Stopak, Joseph: j 

Boston, Mass., November 13. 
Warlich, Reinhold: 

Providence, R. I., November 14. 


Gauthier, Eva: 
Boston, Mass., November 11. 
Providence, R. I., November 12. 


East Orange, N. J., November 20. Dixon, IIL, 


Middleton, Arthur: 
Bluffton, Ohio, November 12. 
November 15. 


Wilkinson, Winston: 
Alexandria, Va., November 12, 
Garden City, L. L, N. Y., Nov. 16. 














ST. LOUIS MUSIC LOVERS 
ENJOY A BUSY WEEK 


Farrar, Schofield, Sousa’s Band, Pavley-Oukrainsky and the 
Scotti Opera Company Provide Attractive Programs 
St. Louis, Mo., October 24, 1920.—The week opened with 

Geraldine Farrar in concert, assisted by Ada Sassoli, 

harpist, and Edgar Schofield, bass, on Monday night. The 

Odeon was filled to overflowing with a vast audience. Be- 

fore her appearance the audience had the opportunity to 

hear the bass, Edgar Schofield, new to St. Louis, in a group 
of songs, two Italian Carissimi’s “Vittoria” and “O Tu 

Palermo” from Verdi's opera “I Vespri Siciliani.” He 

showed a pleasing voice and good style. In the French 

group Hegier’s “Le Cor,” the bass delivered some long 
sustained and pure notes, arousing the audience to hearty 
applause. An Irish love song was also well received. His 
last group, American songs, was a fine example of schol- 
arly work. In the Burleigh arrangement of “Swing Low, 

Sweet Chariot” and the negro spiritual “It’s Me, O Lord,” 

Schofield was at his best. Ada Sassoli was heard in a 

group of solos, playing the Bach Bourree very beautifully, 

and two eighteenth century French songs. 

Miss Farrar sang selections by Schumann, Schubert, 
Franz, Strauss, Mozart, Grieg, Tschaikowsky, Gretchan- 
inoff, Dvorak and Wolf, 

Tue Ever-De.vicu7rut Sousa anp His Bano. 

On Tuesday afternoon and evening Lieutenant-Comman- 
der John Philip Sousa and his famous band gave two 
programs to large audiences. There were some fine orches- 
tral effects in the “Andante Cantabile” of Tschaikowsky. 
Sousa wastes no time, there being only a moment’s pause 
between numbers, and the encores were given without any 
hesitation whatever. 

Evidently that slowness which is said to come with added 
years has escaped Sousa, as he seemed as full of vitality 
and “pep” as he did twenty years ago. The matinee pro- 
gram was especially arranged for the children who made 
up half of the large audience. The evening program was 
the same as given by Sousa at the Hippodrome in New 
York when he celebrated the twenty-eighth anniversary of 
the band. Several fine solos were interspersed between the 
band numbers by John Dolan, cornetist; Mary Baker, 
soprano; George J. Carey, xylophone, and Florence Harde- 
man, violinist. 

Paviey-Oukrainsky DANce AND Music ProcraM. 


On Thursday night a fine program of dance and music 
was offered by the Russian dancers, Andreas Pavley and 
Serge Oukrainsky, assisted by the Philharmonic Orchestra, 

conducted by Charles Elander. All the dances are ‘set to 
the music of classic composers and were arranged by Pavley 
and Oukrainsky. Four numbers were given by the or- 
chestra. 
Scorm1 Company Gives Four Operas. 

The Scotti Opera Com me! gave a most finished and ar- 

tistic performance of “Boheme” on Friday night. 


member of the company seemed imbued with a wonderful 
enthusiasm and the principals were in fine voice and acted 
their parts with such convincing reality that they swept the 
audience into a fervor of appreciative applause. The honors 
of the evening were carried off by Orville Harrold as 
Rodolfo, with Marie Sundelius, soprano, as Mimi, sharing 
the honors. There were some truly fine numbers, the 
Rodolfo-Mimi duets at the end of the first and third acts 
being especially beautiful. As Musetta, Anna Roselle 
played the flirtatious coquette to perfection. The singing 
of Scotti in the second act was another high point in the 
opera. 

On Saturday there was a double bill, “L’Oracolo” and 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” at the matinee, and “Il Trova- 
tore” at night. As Chim Fang, Scotti showed his fine 
ability both as a singer and an actor, and the Win-Shee of 
Leon Rothier was a masterpiece. Mario Charmlee was 
the lover, and his high notes were full and rich. Marie 
Suntelius scored another triumph as Oh-Yoe 

“Cavalleria Rusticana,” with Florence Easton as San- 
tuzza, Doria Ferranda as Lola, Mario Charmlee as Turiddu, 
Greek Evans as Alfio, and Mary Kent as Lucia, was given 
a most gratifying performance. In “Trovatore,” Francesca 
Peralta was the Leonora, Jeanne Gordon the Azucena, 
Morgan Kingston, Manrico. Honors were divided equally. 

Scotti expressed himself as well satisfied with the results 
of his season here both as to attendance and the apprecia- 
tion of his efforts to give grand opera with comes 2°: — 


Gray-Lhevinnes Charm Again 


Twenty-seven hundred delighted listeners were held spell- 
bound by the charm of the Gray-Lhevinnes at Wichita, 


Kan., on October 17. The Wichita Daily Eagle said that 
Mischa Lhevinne is the most masterful of pianists and the 
only one fitted to wear the crown of Paderewski. The 
Gray-Lhevinnes gave a rather deep program, and when 
Mme. Gray-Lhevinne told her extemporaneous story of one 
of the compositions played, with pathos in her voice, many 
tears were to be seen. Then, when subtly she led them into 
a lighter vein, they were smiling again, so unusual is the 
charm of this violinist. 


Kerekjarto to Give Second Recital 
Duci de Kerekjarto, the young Hungarian violin virtuoso, 
will give his second recital at Carnegie Hall, on Saturday 
evening, November 20. Francis Moore will be at the piano. 
The program includes, among other works, the Franck 
sonata, the Mozart A major concerto. 


Moiseiwitsch Back in New York This Month 


Benno Moiseiwitsch, the Russian pianist, and his wife, 
Daisy Kennedy, the Australian violinist, will arrive in New 
York this month. At present Mr. Moiseiwitsch is giving 
a number of recitals in the West. Miss will make 
her American debut at Aeolian Hall on November 29. 








November 11, 1920 
MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 


(Continued | from page 49) 
will be looked forward to by music lovers here with great 
pleasure. 
ZOELLNER QUARTET OPENS SERIES. 

Although the first of the series of six concerts to be 
given by those great favorites, the Zoellner Quartet, fell 
on the opening night of the opera, there was a fine audi- 
ence to welcome these artists and to enjoy the finish and 
charm of their delightful playing. Noticeable as ever 
was the perfection of ensemble, the precision of attack 
and lovely tone quality. 

Ricuard BuHLIG Arrives. 

The arrival of Richard Buhlig today is one of this 
week’s important events as the coming of this pianist +has 
been eagerly awaited, and many delightful plans have 
been made to honor him during his stay. 

Notes. 

Rehearsals for the second season of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra started yesterday with a greatly strengthened 
body of players, among themi several noted soloists, and 
a fine season is promised. 

A dance act given by the Ted Shawn dancers, with 
musical setting by Homer Grunn, composer-pianist, has 
been most successful. “Xachitle” is the title of the dance 
which dates from the Toltec days of Mexico, and the 
music is wonderfully adapted to the plot. Homer Grunn 
is well versed in music of the open. His desert suite 
is one of his most successful compositions and he is also 
one of the busiest teachers at that busy place, the Egan 
School, which is fortunate in having Mr. Grunn. in the 
faculty. 

Patrick O’Neil, tenor, whose pupil Marie Paddleford 
has come all the way from New York to study with him 
this year, will soon present the young singer to the public. 

Clifford Lott is singing splendidly after his vacation 
and work with his friend Percy Rector Stephens. 

J. M 


MOISEIWETSCH -TRIUMPHS 
IN LOS ANGELES 


Richard Buhlig Also ‘Cordially Welcomed—Zoellner 
Quartet Heard—Cherniavsky Pupils 
Please—Notes 


Los Angeles, Cal., October 27, 1920.—The first recital 
of the season, which marked the beginning of the Matinee 
Philharmonic Course, introduced Benno Moiseiwitsch, Rus- 
sian pianist, to Los Angeles. A splendid audience greeted 
the artist and an expectant hush followed his cordial re- 

c2ption when the first quiet notes of the Gounod number 
flowed forth so gently and so compellingly that one imag- 
ined a voice was singing. 

Moiseiwitsch’s tone is clear and crisp with an exquisite 
lyric quality which is never lost even in the big numbers. 
His marvelously facile technic was delightfully displayed 
in the Palmgren group, and the Chopin numbers were 
beautifully poetic. The final number, “Don Juan” fantasie, 
seemed a summing up of all the special attainments of the 
gifted artist who aroused the greatest enthusiasm and has 
more than fulfilled all the predictions regarding his great- 
ness. This season will be quite pianistic and it is a matter 
for congratulation that such geniuses of the keyboard are 
to be heard. 

Ricuarp Bun ic CorpiALty WELCOMED. 

Richard Buhlig’s advent has been awaited with much 
interest by local music lovers. He is amazed at the prog- 
ress of the Philharmonic Orchestra in the short time of 
its organization and is extravagant in his praise of the 
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work done by the men under Mr. Rothwell. After hear- 
ing a rehearsal, his enthusiasm was boundless for the man 
who could get "such wonderful results and who is tireless 
as only an artist can be in perfecting most infinitely small 
details, So sincere is the desire to assure Mr. Buhlig of 
the appreciation of his presence here in our Western city, 
that he is being overwhelmed with social attentions. 
ZoELLNER Quartet Hearp. 


The Zoellner Quartet gave the second concert of its 
series, and a more than usually interested audience assem- 
bled to. hear this delightful ensemble on Monday evening, 
as they go on tour at once and will not be heard again 
until the first of the year. The numbers on this occasion 
were the Quartet in E flat. major, Carl Dittersdorf ; 
quartet in D, Gustave Samezenikh, and quartet in D minor, 
Schubert. . 

CuerNniAvsky Pupits De icur. 

Quite a revelation was the pupils’ recital given by Gregor 
Cherniavsky, when he presented seven. talented pupils as 
evidence of the splendid work he is doing in equipping 
future violinists. Mr. Cherniavsky was formerly assistant 
teacher to Leopold Auer and he is eminently qualified to 
give to his pupils the wonderful results of his own ex- 
perience and heritage—ior Gregor Cherniavsky’s fumily is 
famous as artists of violin, cello and piano. The program 
that was given Friday evening, October 22, was unusually 
exacting and reflected great credit upon the young violinists 
and particularly upon their instructor. 

Notes. 

In the Sunday morning symphony concert at Grauman’ s, 
John Smallman, baritone, achieved a decided success in his 
solo, the aria from Massenet’s opera, “The King of 
Lahore,” and after appearing repeatedly to insistent re- 
calls, he was obliged to sing again. 

Elizabeth Rothwell, assisted by Lizeta Kalava, violinist, 
and Blanche Elert Seaver, recently gave a program at 
Stockton, with very marked success, Mme. Rothwell win- 
ning high praise for her artistic singing. 

Raymond Harmon, tenor soloist with the Presbyterian 
church at Pasadena, has returned from New York where 
he made records for the Edison and Brunswick organiza- 
tions. Mr. Harmon has many important engagements for 
the season. 

Walter V. 
the cellist in the Noack Quartet this season, 
Ilga Bronson. 

There seems to be no prospect of a season for the Los 
Angeles Symphony, matters still being at a deadlock, and 
there is no definite decision in regard to the new union 
basis. 

[Since this letter was written, announcement has been 
made of the suspension. of the Los Angeles Symphony for 
the present season owing to the failure of the board of 
directors and the union leaders to come to satisfactory terms 
regarding a scale of prices. See editorial and news item 
on another page of this issue.—Editor’s Note.] IN 

. Ww. 


SYMPHONY SEASON BEGINS 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Conductor Hertz and His Forces Receive Ovation—Scotti 
Singers Delight in “Faust” and “Bohéme”—American 
Premiére of “Le Grande Manovre”—Local Com- 
poser Honored—Home Talent Gives Fine 
Performance of “Ruddigore”—Notes 

San Francisco, Cal., October 12, 1920.—Although the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra had already been ac- 
corded its seasonal welcome at the popular concert in the 
Exposition Auditorium a week ago, Alfred Hertz and his 
musicians were greeted in the Curran Theater, Sunday 
afternoon, October 10, at the opening of the symphony 
series with as hearty and enthusiastic a reception as though 
it were their first appearance. The conductor received an 
ovation as he came to the stand; there was the customary 
banking of floral tokens across the stage at the intermis- 
sion, and the storms of applause throughout the program 
testified to a high pitch of appreciation. 

The symphony of the day was the ‘ ‘Eroica” of Beethoven, 
read by Alfred Hertz with incisive accents and profound 
sympathy. Often as he has directed it, he finds each time 
new beauties to disclose, fresh emphases of phrasing and 
stress. The interpretation was one of searching eloquence 
and subtle intimations. The “Don Juan” of Richard 
Strauss was played with tremendous: vigor and passion. 
Alfredo Casella’s “Italia,” the novelty on the program, 
proved to be a vividly colored picture painted with a sweep- 
ing brush. The orchestration is rich and complex, and 
utilizes with unerring skill the harmonic devices of the 
“modern” school. 

Scort1 Sincers Give Great PerrorMANCE oF “Faust.” 

Florence Easton climbed several degrees in the estima- 
tion of San Francisco music lovers after her superb im- 
personation of Marguerite in Gounod’s “Faust” with the 
Scotti Grand Opera Company at the Exposition Auditorium, 
although her previous performances had aroused unbounded 
admiration for her as a singer and an actress. 

It was almost midnight before the final curtain fell, but 
those who heard Miss Easton’s remarkably dramatic per- 
formance in the prison scene could not help feeling they 
would not have missed it if they had been compelled to 
wait until sunrise. From the playful and almost childlike 
sweetness of the earlier scenes she turned into a veritable 
queen of tragedy. She had already made a great impression 
with her beautiful voice, particularly in the “Jewel Song,” 
but she brought the opera to a climax that only genius 
could conceive and the greatest of artists make a living 
verity. 

Orville Harrold sang the part of Faust and he did it 
fully up to the standard of his great reputation. Leon 
Rothier was a Mephistopheles whose voice and acting make 
him an ideal devil. 

There were numerous curtain calls for all the principals 
in which Carlo Peroni shared for his fine work as con- 
ductor, for he has established himself as a prime favorite 
in the hearts of San Francisco music lovers, 

The second presentation of “La Bohéme,” given by the 
Scotti Opera Company, Sunday afternoon, brought a 
transference of some principals from those of the initial 

(Continued on page 57) 


Ferner, of the Philharmonic forces, will be 
replacing 


I Bring You Heartsease..... 
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CONCERT RECORD OF SONGS BY 
SOME OF OUR BEST KNOWN 
AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


Florence Newell Barbour 
.Mme. Edmunds-Hemingway, Ann Arbor, Mich 
Gena Branscombe 


Lucy Gates, Manhattan, Kans. 
gaccease Lilian Wilson, Toronto 
ay <gg + — Salt Lake City 


The Golden Fish. . 






I Bring You Heartsease..... 
he Before the Lights Are L 





ust Before the Lights Are Lit... Edmunds-Hemingway, 
Gary, In 
Hail, Ye Tyme of Holiedayes.......... Heber Nasmyth, Toronto 
Three Mystic Ships............ -Heber Nasmyth, Toronto 
The Morning Wind..,...........: Walter L. Bogert, New York 
The Morning Wind................ Monreo M. Potts, San Jose 
A Lovely Maiden Roaming....... Thomas Kelway, Victoria, B. C 
Autumn Wind So Wistful................... Lilian Wilson, Toronto 
A. Von Ahn Carse 
BFE GH in cog e cathe keds odpeee Leon Rice, Corona, Cal. 
G. W. Chadwick 
Bee: Bewen: Bei ik 6s fivene Florence Nelson, Belington, West Va. 
He Loves Me......Mme, Eleanora de Cisneros, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Oh, Let Night Speak of Me..Ruth Hannah Smith, Evanston, Ill. 
Thou Art So Like a Flower....... Carrie Chard, Libegtyville, ll. 
S. Coleridge-Taylor 
Explanation...... Wilson Lamb, New York 
ife and Death., Reed Capouilliez, Long Island 
Life and Death. cevesss Frances Eostein,” Norfolk, Va 
a, GO BN ee, ok ec cae Madge Kush, Evanston, III. 
Ralph Cox 
The Song of Brother Hilario........ Paul Althouse, Dallas, Tex. 
The Afternoon mead Cakes white deedeele .++s+e+Theo, Karle, Spokane 
Rice, Corona, Cal. 
Fred Child, Boston 






Carl Rupprecht, Chicago 
The End of Day.. ; . Edmunds-Hemingway, Gary, Ind. 
Love Planted a Rose........ Mme. Edmunds-Hemingway, Benton 
Harbor Mich 
BOR: cn donc ¥ Vath ds aekonderns’ Roger Naylor, Trenton, N. 
To a Hill-top....... nine kona walee abaein Marion Bradley, New York 
To a Hill-top..... Beibeviaeds s .Fred Berling, Cincinnati 
To a Hill-top..........-0es .Elizabeth Eckel, Rutherford, N. J 
ee ee hive wae Welc en nneeeenses tdna Wolverton, New York 
Arthur Foote 
Tranquillity. we eeseeeeneees ee -Ethel Jones, Iowa City 
YO hh 7 hee ‘Helen Cuthbert, Chicago 
Rudolph Ganz 
Se OR os <4 creda deaudsie ..Grace Kerns, Hays, Kans 
G. A. Grant-Schaefer 
The SEB. wee ecceesscecvevecens ..Christine Miller, Pittsburgh 
Giles Scroggin.... 0.6. 0ee0es coal ‘haries E. Lutton, Corning, N, 
ee A ee William Breach, Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 
William John Hall 
Smile An’ Dry Yo’ Eyes... Mme, Edmunds-Hemingway, Gary, Ind 
Smile An’ Dry Yo’ Eyes...... .-Carrie Chard, Libertyville, [li 
Francis Hopkinson 
My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free -Ethelynde Smith, 
: i Humboldt, Kans. 
My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free Frederick Gunster, 
Hays, Kz 
My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free . Nag 
(From “The First American Composer, edited and augmented 


by Harold Vincent Milligan) 


Bruno Huhn 


How many Thousand Years Ago...... Louis Sajous, New York 
PES Se Edgar Schofield, Clarksburg, West, Va 
Walter Lewis 
_ Love's Wondrous Garden......Mme. Edmunds-Hemingway, Benton 

farbor, Mich 
Frank Lynes 
God Keep You, Dearest....Mme. Edmunds-Hemingway, Ann Arbor, 
Mich 
John W. Metcalf 
Little House O’'Dreams Florence Nelson, Fairmont, West Va 


To a Swallow....Mme. Edmunds-Hemingway, Benton Harbor, Mich 

The Cares of Yesterday. ..Mme. Edmunds-Hemingway, Gary, Ind 

A Dream So Fair.. = A ‘ Russell Bond, Oklahoma City 

Absent....... Alice B. Russell, Charlotte, N. ( 
Francisco Di Nogero 

La Gitanina (From Roumanian Fields). Mme. Matzenauer, 


Lexington, Ky 
Bridgeport, Conn 
Washington, D. ( 


.Julia Claussen, 


My Love Is a Muleteer.. 
Mary Jordan, 


My Love Is a Muleteer.... 


My Love Is a Muleteer .. Christine Langenhan, Glenville, West Va 
My Love Is a Muleteer ‘03 ulia Lawrence, New York 
My Love Is a Muleteer. . ++» Elizabeth Lennox, Elmira, ia 
My Love Is a Muleteer............ Beatrice MacCue, Akron, O 
My Love Is a Muleteer.. Delphine March, Chicago 
My Love Is a Muleteer... “May Marshall Righter, Richmond, Va 
My Love Is a Muleteer.............60+- Clara Spaulding, Chicago 
Edna Rosalind Park 
Immortality... ; Frederick Gunster, Hays, Kans 
Cc — Warford 

Christ’s Message ..Mary Davis, Orange, N. J 
The Approach of Night.. Katherine Lee, New York 
The Approach of Night Isaac McCrum, Paterson, N. 


FROM THE PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL AMER. 


ICAN MUSIC FESTIVAL, LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
(September 6-11, 1920) 
SONGS 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
pees Nellye G. Gill 
FONG. co cslecnamerceccemerees Edna De Lima 
I Send My Heart Up To Thee Nellye G. Gill 
Ah, Love, But a Day... , p Ethel Rea 

Gena Branscombe 
its es hha boc abere Nellye G. Gill 


G. w. ‘Chadwick 


Thou Art So Like a Flower. 
The Rose Leans Over The Pool... 


Arthur Foote 


Christine Miller 
Ruth Helen Davis 


An Irish Folk Song.....©......... Edna De Lima 
Francis Hopkinson 
Come, Fair Rosina obs epee Sybil Comer 
(From “The First American Composer’) 
Ward- 9 wae 
Be err Mary Elizabeth Howard 
PIANO SOLOS 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
Op. 54, No. 2, Gavotte Fantastique Elizabeth Siedhoff 


Edward MacDowell 
..Harold Henry 


Voe 


In Mid Ocean....... St PP PPE 7; f 

(From “Sea Pieces’’) 

By Smouldering Embers... 
(From 


cxetecuntdade .. Elsie De 
“Fireside Tales’’) 
(Advertisement) 
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MUSICAL COMEDY AND DRAMA 

Florence Reed in her new play “The Mirage,” has settled 
down for a long run at the Times Square Theater. Into 
his graphic picture of a certain phase of New York life, 
Edgar Selwyn has woven a love story so human in its 
joys and sorrows that the onlooker forgets he is in the 
world of make-believe while watching Miss Reed's vivid 
characterization of Rene Moreland, the central figure of 
the play. It is due to this fact, more, perhaps, than to 
any other, that “The Mirage” entered upon its sixth week 
on Monday night at the Selwyn’s lovely new playhouse. 

The Selwyns are the first of New York’s theatrical man- 
agers to lower the price of theater seats. Beginning last 
week the scale of prices at their new Times Square Theater, 
Florence Reed is playing in “The Mirage,” was 
from $3.00 to $2.50 as the top price, except for 
nights when the top scale remains $4.00, In 
the case of musical productions the top price for seats 
will be $3.00 beginning with “Jimmie,” the new musical 
comedy in which Arthur Hammerstein will present Frances 
White as the opening attraction in the Selwyn’s new Apollo 
Theater when that lovely new playhouse opens its doors to 
the public This decision on the part of the Selwyns to 
take the initiative with regard to a reduction of prices was 
not forced by slow business, for “The Mirage” has been 
playing to capacity since its opening, and the same condi- 
tion prevailed last season with “Buddies” when the top 
price was changed from $3.00 to $2.50. “Buddies,” it 
will be remembered, had a full season’s engagement at the 
Selwyn Theater last year 


Notes 

Election week brought three new productions to Broad- 
way. “Just a comedy by A, E. Thomas, came 
to the Henry Miller Theater. This comedy received very 
excellent notices from a local critic, which means much 
of the battle. Mrs. Thomas Whiffen is in the cast and 
received an ovation upon her first entrance on the opening 
night 

he same 
comedy “The 
book and lyrics 


where 
reduced 
Saturday 


Suppose,” 


evening brought the new Dillingham musical 
Half Moon” to the Liberty Theater. The 
are by Le Baron and the music by Victor 
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Direction of Hugo Riesenfeld SY 
WEEK COMMENCING NOVEMBER 14th 


RITERION Mae Murray & David Powell 
Theatre, B'wa in 
‘ “IDOLS OF CLAY” 











at 44th St. 


IVOLI 


Bway at 
aoth St. 
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Times Sq. 





“FATTY” ARBUCKLE in 
“THE LIFE OF THE PARTY” 


RIVOLI ORCHESTRA. 





WALLACE REID in 


“ALWAYS AUDACIOUS” 


RIALTO ORCHESTRA. 
PARAMOUNT PICTURES. 














MARK 


TRAN 


B’way at 47th St. 
Direction 308. L. PLUNKETT 
Week Beginning Nov. 14th 


OTIS SKINNER «xismMeET” 


Strand Orchestre, CARL EDOUARDE, , Conducting 


waste CAPITOL "Sz:% 


“Subway te Deer” 
Bent ie TS wan BOWES, Managing Director 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS Famous S J... 7. 


: | THE PENALTY “3st. 


NOV. The Miracle Man 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA ®"2,":2%,, 
Presentations by S. L, ROTHAFEL Continuous 12:30 to 11 P. M, 
CONCERT AND RECITAL HALL 


LONGACRE THEATRE 


220 West 48th St., New York City 


1S AVAILABLE FOR SPECIAL AFTERNOON PER- 
FORMANCES, MONDAYS, TUESDAYS, THURS- 
DAYS, FRIDAYS and SUNDAYS. For Terms address 
CHARLES HARRIS, MANAGER. 


For CONCERTS and RECITALS 


THE SELWYN 


vts'Siuane | HeAtTeS 


ARE AVAILABLE 


Address: MACK HILLIARD 
SELWYN THEATRE 249 West 42nd Street 




















Jacoby. This opening marked the annual visit to Broad- 
way of Joseph Cawthorne; with him are Joseph Santley, 
Ida Sawyer, Oscar Shaw, May Thompson and Elaine 
Palmer, all well known musical comedy favorites. The 
music is particularly attractive with three very attractive 
numbers. The score is published by T. B. Harms. 

The third opening, “Prince and Pauper,” a play founded 
on the Mark Twain story by Amelie Rives, comes to the 
Booth Theater. This also marked the return of William 
Faversham to the legitimate stage after having followed 
the lure of the “movies” for some time, 

Margaret Anglin’s play, “The Woman of Bronze,” en- 
ters its tenth week at the Frazee Theater. With the 
theme of the domestic triangle furnishing a topic of ab- 
sorbing interest, and Miss Anglin in the character of 
Vivian Hunt giving a superb portrayal of the sculptor’s 
wife, an exceptionally long season’s run is promised for 
this popular drama. 

Alice Delysia made her New York debut at the Central 
this week in “Afgar,” the latest Comstock and Gest pro- 
duction, 

“Kissing Time” is now at the Astor Theater. This 
catchy and tuneful music is published by Chappcll-Harms, 
Inc, 

“The Outrageous Mrs. Palmer,” a comedy by Harry 
Wagstaff, with Mary Young as the star, is proving to be 
one of the successes of the season. 

That ingenious and amusing 
Ghosts,” is enjoying great prosperity 
Theater. 

“Erminie,” the De Wolff Hopper-Wilson revival, with 
Irene Williams as prima donna, has its opening in Phila- 
delphia this week 

Henry W. Savage, the producer, sails for Europe some 
time this month to see “The Blue Mazurka,” the sensa- 
tional musical hit of Vienna, by Franz Lahar. Mr. Savage 
owns the American rights and will produce this new oper- 
etta here very soon. 

Latest reports from Chicago show that Ethel Barrymore 
in “Declasse” and Jane Cowl in “Smilin’ Through” are en- 
joying a phenomenal success there, and indications are 
that they will remain throughout the season. These stars 
played the entire of last season on Broadway. 

“Mary” sang, danced, whirled her way to $25,000 in the 
box ofhce last week. One cannot tell which is the most 
popular, the musical comedy with a company on Broadway 
and two companies on tour, or the enormous demand for 
the song hit of the show, “The Love Nest.” “Mary” for 
her first three months’ sale of records has surpassed that 
very sensational lady, “Dardanella,” who, up to the advent 
of her rival, “Mary,” held a record in song hits. 

Carrie Jacobs-Bond, the very well known composer- 
pianist, has just booked a tour with the Keith circuit, 
playing her own compositions. Special emphasis is given 
on her program to her newest publication, “Thro’ the 
Years” and “The Hand of You.” Last week she appeared 
in Providence and is booked here at an early date. 

George Le Maire’s “Broadway Brevities of 1920” has 
extended its stay until January. Eddie Cantor has been 
such a tremendous success without his usual burnt cork 
that he declares that he will never appear again as a “black 
face.” 

Gilda Gray, the sensational dancer, has been added to 
the long list of fun makers in the “Midnight Rounders.” 

The new musical comedy, “Sally in Our Ally,” the Mari- 
lyn Miller-Leon Erroll vehicle, will have Mary Hay added 
to the cast. This novel combination is promised for 
Broadway for the very near future. 

Bert Williams is preparing a quartet of new songs for 
“Broadway Brevities,” These promise to be snappy and 
original. 

The tuneful and artistic “Little Miss Charity” ends its 
engagement this week at the Belmont, going later for a 
long run in Chicago. 

At the Casino Theater, where Zimbalist’s delightful mu- 
sical comedy “Honeydew” is now enjoying its third month 
of popularity in New York, everything is prospering like 
the proverbial bay-tree. This latest contribution to the 
lighter musical entertainment in this city has much to rec- 
ommend it. Happily there are many excellent voices in the 
company. Dorothy Follis, Ethelind Terry, and Evelyn 
Herbert are among the well known and popular singers. 

As for inaccuracy in titles, “The Woman of Bronze” has 
come in for its full share. In the subway recently two 
women were heard in an ardent discussion of the drama; 
they declared that tonight they intended to see Margaret 
Anglin in “The Bronx Woman” at the Franzee Theater. 
Miss Anglin herself tells of even a more original title be- 
stowed upon her play during its long run last year. For 
some unaccountable reason the billing for the production 
was delayed and did not arrive in Modesto, California, 
where the company was scheduled to play. Instead the 
manager of the Modesto Theater had only received a mis- 
spelled telegram giving the title of Margaret Anglin’s play. 
Consequently Miss Anglin’s dismay was extremely acute 
when she beheld upon arriving in the town, mammoth 
posters displayed in the most conspicuous places bearing 
- legend, “Margaret Anglin—Tonight—In the Woman of 

ooze, 


“Three Live 
Nora Bayes 


comedy, 
at the 


AT THE PICTURE HOUSES 


Tue RIALTO, 

During the week of October 31 at the Rialto Theater, 
a most interesting as well as artistic program was rendered. 
The overture from “Lohengrin” with Hugo Riesenfeld and 
Lion Vanderheim conducting was delightfully interpreted. 
Emanuel List, basso profundo, displayed an excellent voice 
in his rendition of the “Bedouin Love Song,” by Pinsuti. 
Alma Doria, soprano, and Edoardo Albano, baritone, re- 
ceived warm applause for their singing of the duet from 
“IL Trovatore.” Handel's “Largo,” performed on the 
organ by John Priest, was delightfully played as the finale. 





AMUSEMENTS 
CENTURY  Givicc ad Central Park West 


Evenings at 8 Sharp Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday at 2 
F. Ray Comstock and Morris Gest present 


MOST SENSATIONAL M E; Cc CA 


LONGACRE THEATRE 


48th Street, West of Broadway Eves. 8:20 
Mats. Wednesday and Saturday 
WILLIAM B, FRIEDLANDER presents 


ITTE 
ATTE 


The Reigning Musical Comedy Success 


11 SCENES 








Capacity audiences at every perform- 
ance attest the wonderful success 
achieved by FLORENCE REED in Edgar 
Selwyn's thrilling play “THE MIRAGE” 
Ave TIMES SQ. THEATRE west aeno sr. 


Matinees Thurs. and Sat., 2:30. NIGHTS AT 8:30 


REPUBLIC THEATER 
West 42d Street Evs. 8:30, Mats. Thursday & Sat. 2:30 


EARL CARROLL’S 
THE 


THE LADY *™ LAMP 
F R A 7. E; THEATER 


42nd Like 4 of B’way 
MARGARET byes, gy ag eo 
Greatest Succcss 








at 8:80. ig 
Sat. 2:15, 


and 
Now Playing in Her “THE 








AN GLIN WOMAN of BRONZE” 
D TIMES 33 ea 
wsrvet  HIPPODROME 


KNICKERBOCKER asain 
COHAN’S 
ISN'T IT A GRAND OLD NAME? 
gon —Bide Dudley 
SEATS SELLING 8 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 





The feature picture for the week was Mary Miles Minter 
in “Eyes Of The Heart.” 
THe STRAND. 

Evidently the printer and the program were not on the 
best of terms at the Strand last week, for at the perform- 
ance at which the writer attended only three out of nine 
numbers appeared in the order in which they were listed. 
This is a small item, however, for the entire program was 
excellent. There were two picture features, the authentic 
pictures of the race between “Man-o’-War” and “Sir 
Barton,” and Mr. and Mrs. Carter De Haven in “Twin 
Beds.” Both features were excellent, the former being 
especially interesting and the latter picture presenting 
some screamingly funny situations, nor should the picture, 
“Lovely Maoriland,” be forgotten. It was exceptionally 
fine photography and furnished an altogether different idea 
of New Zealand than the majority of people have. For 
the musical program, there was the ever popular overture 
to “Mignon” by Thomas, with Carl Edouarde and Francis 
W. Sutherland conducting. Richard Bold, tenor, sang 
Granichstaedter’s “Moon, Lovely Moon.” While he ap- 
parently sat upon a boat as the waves beat about him 
half way down the horizon was a huge yellow moon. 
Kitty McLaughlin, soprano, sang “The Wind’s in the 
South” (Scott), “Good Bye” (Tosti), both of these songs 
seeming to make a hit with her audience for encores were 
insisted upon. Miss McLaughlin has a very good voice 
which she should be careful not to force as she did several 
times with corresponding detriment to her work. The 
organ solo at the close was Sullivan’s “The Lost Chord” 
played by Ralph H. Brigham and Herbert Sisson. 

Tue Capito, 


The program here last week showed the usual good taste 
in the arrangement of the program that always character: 
izes Mr. Rothafel’s efforts. The first number was the 
second Hungarian rhapsody by Liszt, Erno Rapee con- 
ducting the orchestra. He gave a great deal of life and 
spirit to this number and his musicians responded to his 
very capable leadership. “The Emerald Isle,” a Kineto 
pictorial, was very picturesque. Ruth Pearcy sang “Come 
Back To Erin” as a vocal interpolation for these pictures. 
With a very effective setting as a background, Herbert 
Waterous sang “The Lost Chord” with much distinction 
and power. Mlle. Gambarelli, the talented ballerina of the 
Capitol theater, danced the “Polka Pizzicato” (Drigo). As 
a prologue to the feature picture, Bertram Peacock, as- 
sisted by the Capitol Male Octet, sang the “Recitative and 
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Sergeant’s Song” from “Pirates of Penzance.” The fea- 
ture film was Tom Moore in “Officer 666,” a Goldwyn 
picture. This well known comedy was delightfully done, 
and Tom Moore with his irresistible smile was as amusing 
as ever. The musical novelty of the program was Lake’s 
“In a Clock Store,” with a very novel and attractive set- 
ting by John Wenger. This the audience seemed to enjoy 
immensely, and applauded very heartily. 
THE CRITERION, 

Cecil B. de Mille’s “Something To Think About” is 
in its third week’s run at this theater. The musical pro- 
gram remains unchanged. A prelude is played by a sil- 
houette orchestra under the direction of Victor Wagner. 
Bettie Andersen sings the gavot from “Manon,” and 
Vera Myers and Paul Oscard dance a courtly minuet. 

Tue Rivort. 


The charm of*“Orpheus” overture, by Jacques Offenbach, 
made an excellent opening number at the Rivoli Theater 
last week. With Frederick Stahlberg and Joseph Littau 
conducting, the work was given an excellent reading by 
the Rivoli Orchestra. The cinema feature was Charles 
Ray in “An Old Fashioned Boy,” an effective prologue 
to which was furnished in the presentation of Arthur Penn’s 
“The Magic of your Eyes.” The scene was laid in an 
artist’s studio, the artist being Georges Trabert, tenor, who 
sang as he worked, The second verse was given by Marie 
Lind, soprano, who was seated in a room into which one 
looked through an oval window in the studio which gave 
the appearance of distance and made the number both de- 
lightful to the ear and to the eye. In “At the fountain” 
which forméd the dance number, Aleta, Grace and Martha, 
garbed as for the classic dances, did some other effective 
work about a fountain wherein the water played. The 
program also contained “Back to the Rivoli,” (Max H. 
Manne) played by the Rivoli Orchestra, and as an organ 
solo, “Hymn of Nuns,” by L. J. Lefebure, played by Pro- 
fessor Firmin Swinnen. 

Notes. 

The Capitol Theater, where the elaborate program last 
week marked the opening of the second year of its exist- 
ence, did the biggest business of its history during afini- 
versary week. The total number of paid admissions for 
the week amounted to 80,722. 

The feature picture at the Rialto this week is De 
Mille’s production of the “Conrad in the Quest of His 
Youth,” with an all-star cast headed by Thomas Meighan. 

S. L. Rothafel has arranged a special program this week 
to celebrate Armistice Day at the Capitol. The program 
is divided into three parts. The first is dedicated to the 
memory of those who have gone. Joseph Carl Breil has 
written “Armistice Overture” and this is its first hearing. 


The second and third sections are made up of the usual ° 


feature film, news and comedy. 

Marie Lind, soprano, who’sang last week at the Rivoli, 
is a cousin of Margaret Anglin. Miss Lind is a Canadian 
and enjoys a very splendid reputation there as a concert 
singer. May JOHNSON, 


S. F. M. C. of Indiana Reorganized 


A reorganization of the State Federation of Music 
Clubs of Indiana took place at Indianapolis October 20 
and 21, under the auspices of the Matinee Musical Club, 
the Harmony Club and the musical sororities of the city. 
Mrs. Charles A. Pfafflin, president of the Matinee Musical 
Club, engineered the meeting in co-operation with Mrs. 
Boris L. Ganapol, the district president of the Great Lakes 
District. 

The Matinee Musical Club of Indianapolis is the second 
oldest club in the United States. It is in its forty-third 
year, and in sponsoring the reorganization of the State 
Federation it upheld the traditions of the club for pro- 
gressiveness and leadership in local, State and national 
musical affairs. Two days were given over to the meetings, 
which presented national, district and State officers in ad- 
dresses of note. 

A spirit of co-operation unusual and significant was 
shown by the opening address of welcome given by the 
president of the State Federation of Indiana Women, Mrs. 
E. C. Rumpler, who showed her appreciation of the ser- 
vice that might be rendered to the departmental clubs by 
the general federation by the clubs of the State specializ- 
ing in music and federated for the advancement of its 
cause. 

Mrs, Frank A. Seiberling, the president of the National 
Federation, was the distinguished guest of honor, sharing 
honors with the second vice-president, Mrs. Frederick W. 
Abbott, who presided at the meeting. Frances Elliott 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Clarke, the director of the educational department, spoke 
eloquently on “Music in Education,” and delighted her audi- 
ence with the unusual grasp of her subject. Mrs. Abbott 
made a friendly impression in her informal address to the 
many club members at the complimentary concert given 
the National officers and visiting delegates. 

Dean McCutcheon of Depauw University is co-operating 
with the new state board in planning a broad outline of the 
service, 

The newly elected board is as follows: President, Mrs. 
Henry Schurmann, Indianapolis; first vice-president, Ada 
Bicking, Evansville; second vice-president, Caroline Hob- 
son, Indianapolis; recording secretary, Eva Alden, Terra 
Haute; corresponding secretary, Miss Johnson, Indian- 
oom and treasurer, Minnie Murdock Kimball, Green- 
castle. 


London String Quartet Scores 


Because of a concert given in Norton, Mass., on Friday 
night, November 5, the London String Quartet had an 
exciting cross country ride in order to appear in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, the. following afternoon. The musicians 
motored rapidly to Providence just in time to catch the 
midnight train. No exhaustion was apparent in their 
performance, however, the notices given by the critics being 
among the finest of their career. H. E, Krehbiel described 
their playing, saying that it “took on an almost unearthly 
beauty akin to music heard in dreams.” 


Prihoda Arrives 


Vasa Prihoda, the Czecho-Slovak violinist, arrived in 
New York on the steamship Huron of the Munson Line 
from Rio de Janeiro on last Thursday. His first New 
York concert is scheduled for Monday night, November 
22, at Carnegie Hall, following which he will be heard in 
a series of concerts from coast to coast under Fortune 
Gallo’s direction. 





Beethoven Featured at Levitzki’s Recital 


In commemoration of the 150th anniversary of the birth 
of Beethoven, which occurs near the date of his recital, 
Mischa Levitzki, the pianist, will make several Beethoven 
numbers the outstanding features of his program on 
Thanksgiving evening in Carnegie Hall. 


Fokine and Fokina at Metropolitan Next Month 

Michel Fokine and Vera Fokina, the noted Russian 
dancers, will appear for the first time this season in a 
recital at the Metropolitan Opera House on Tuesday 
evening, December 6, 


Land to Sing with Rubinstein Club 


Harold Land, baritone, is engaged to sing with the Ru- 
binstein Club, at the Waldorf-Astoria, on November 20. 











Current New York 
Musical Attractions 











“Century Promenade” (Promenade at 8:30; Midnight 
Rounders at 11.20). Century Roof. 

“Broadway Brevities” (revue), Winter Garden. 

“Good Times” (extravaganza), Hippodrome. 

“Greenwich Village Follies” (revue), Shubert Theater. 

“Hitchy Koo” (revue), New Amsterdam, 

“Honey-Dew” (play with music), Casino. 

“Irene” (musical comedy), Vanderbilt Theater. 

“Jim Jam Jems” (musical comedy), Cort Theater. 

“Kissing Time” (musical comedy), Astor Theater. 

“Lady of the Lamp” (play, with incidental music), 
Republic Theater. 

“Little Miss Charity.” 

“Mary” (musical comedy), Knickerbocker. 

“Mecca” (great spectacle), Century Theater. 

“Pitter Patter” (musical version of “Caught in the 
Rain”), Longacre Theater. 

“Spanish Love” (play, with incidental music), Maxine 
Elliott Theater. 

“The Half Moon” (musical comedy), Liberty Theater. 

“Tickle Me” (musical review), Selwyn Theater. 

“Tip-Top” (Fred Stone’s show), Globe Theater. 

“Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic” (11:30 p. m.), New Amster- 
dam Roof, 


57 
PACIFIC SLOPE 


(Continued from page 55.) 
performance. Added smoothness in the entire production 
was obvious. 

The company closed its season with a concert in the 
evening, which presented many of the leading artists and 
brought a large attendance. The participants were gen- 
erous to the last degree, giving many encores and more 
than doubling the printed program. The reception accorded 
to the “home girls,” Francesca Peralta and Doria Fernanda, 
was cordial to the point of an ovation and their contribu- 
tions were pleasing both as to selection and delivery 

The orchestra, under Carlo Peroni, received its share 
of laudation in offering the “William Tell” overture and 
the ballet music from “Faust.” 

First AMERICAN PERFORMANCE OF “Le GraNpe MANovre.” 

North Beach, where musical ventures of real importance 
are undertaken, sometimes without the general public ever 
knowing that the venture has been made, heard Friday 
night for the first time in America Offenbach’s droll and 
tuneful light opera, “Le Grande Manovre.” The opera 
was given as part of a three-months’ season planned by 
a splendid company at the Crescent Theater. 

Heading the company is G. Magni, as the stupid soldier. 
The role of the “chocolate soldier” dandy was played with 
real art by G. Mattioli, while some of the best singing was 
done by Irene Veneroni as the cocotte, 

The opera is a farce-satire on army life, with much of 
the comedy based on the refusal of the millionaire volunteer 
to go through the paces. The action of the piece is suffi- 
ciently fast to be followed even by one who does not un- 
derstand the language. 

Loca, Composers Honorep, 

Dorothy Crawford, the young San Francisco composer, 
was honored by the California Club Sunday afternoon on 
a program arranged by Mrs. Harrold Wilson, chairman 
of the literary section. Her cycle—‘Morning,” “Noon” 
and “Evening”—and ten other lyrics were delightfully sung 
by Anna Young, with Miss Crawford at the piano. The 
musical numbers were followed by a brief address on “Cre- 
ative Work in America,” by George B. Douglas. 

Miss Crawford possesses a delicate artistry that finds 
expression both in her music and in the texts that she 
writes as a basis for her tonal painting. Her songs have 
atmospheric charm and show a notable facility in the 
evocation of moods. 

LocaL TALENT Gives Fine PErroRMANCE oF “RuppiGorRE.” 

A revival of “Ruddigore,” by the Players’ Club last 
night, brought to light a fund of sparkling music and that 
type of humor which must always bear the unmistakable 
mark of those twin geniuses. It is more usual to say that 
a local-talent company offers suggestion of the strictly 
professional stage, but in the case of this performance it 
is true that too few professional organizations would have 
equaled this in presentation, spontaneity and pulchritude. 

The principals were Benjamin A. Purrington as Robin 
Oakapple, who was romantically fit and pleasing of voice; 


Miriam Elkus, Rose Maybud, as dainty a prima donna 
as one would wish to see, whose voice was sweet and 
vibrant. Easton Kent played Richard Dauntless, a sailor, 


with an attractive impudence of manner, and Mable Gump 
did the part of Mad Margaret to a point not to be excelled. 
Her native sense of humor is inimitable, and its application 
last night was little less than side-splitting to her audience. 

Reginald Travers, as Sir Despard Murgatroyd, gave 
tragic dignity to his role and Dame Hanna was coyly 
delineated by Jane Parent. Len Barnes, as the twenty. 
first baronet, and Emanuel Rosenthal as Old Adam, “valet 
de chambre,” completed the main cast, which was excellently 
supplemented by the chorus of bridesmaids and ghosts, 
The production is refreshing and animated and worth sev- 
eral more dates. 

Notes 

Faynetta Munro, vocalist of the South, is stopping at 
the Fairmont Hotel. She has recently arrived from Hotel 
Del Coronado where she has been passing a few weeks. 
Miss Munro headed a famous unit of Southern girls which 
entertained soldiers in France for more than a year during 
the war. She expects to remain in San Francisco an ap- 
preciable length of time. 

The feature of the Sunday morning concert at the Cal- 
ifornia Theater, October 10, was a Bach concerto for two 
violins played by Eugenia Argiewicz and Lizeta Kalova, 
both women artists of exceptional ability who were awarded 
a hearty reception from the crowded house. The orchestra 
selections were led by Herman Heller C.R 





OPPORTUNITIES 





Can furnish best references. 


FOR SALE—SET OF BALALAIKA IN- 
STRUMENTS OF _ HISTORICAL 
VALUE, FORMERLY THE PROP- 
ERTY OF THE LATE CZAR OF 
RUSSIA, WHO PRESENTED THE 
SET TO THE CROWN PRINCE OF 
GERMANY IN 1012. This set com- 
prises 1 Gusli, 2 Domra Piccolo, 2 Bala- 
laika Primos, 2 Domra Primos, 2 Bala- 
laika Secundos, 2 Domra Altos, 2 Bala- 
laika Altos, 1 Domra Basso and 1 Bala- 
laika Contra-Basso. As well as a small 
library consisting of 13 books each con- 
taining 35 musical compositions. There 
are only two sets as above in the world, 
assuming that the second set has not been 
destroyed by the Bolsheviki in the Czar’s 
Castle at Petrograd. The Gusli has 61 
strings and a chromatic keyboard, and 
replaces a large piano: Its length is 75” 
and the width 23%”. The Balalaikas 
and Domras are all made of first class 
material and ay constructed by one 
of the first class Petrograd firms, F. 
Galinie. They all vary in size and are 
from 23” to 63” high. Parts of them 
being made of solid ebony. Strings and 
the mechanical end throughout are made 
of German Silver. The tops of the in- 
struments are made of pine with inlaid 


decorations of ebony and the bottom of 
maple. The instruments are each pro- 
vided with two plates, one reading F. 
Galinie, St. Petersburg, and the other 
Crown Prince William the 3rd. Toten- 
kopfhus—1912. The original confirma- 
tion will be included in the bill of sale. 
For full particulars, apply to “M. X. A.,” 
care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave. 
New York. 


WANTED—Man of executive ability and 
business experience in king concert 
artists, thoroughly conversant with musi- 
cal conditions throughout the country. 
Must be responsible and of high caliber. 
In writing state experience and qualifica- 
tions in detail. Address “B. L. N.,” care 
an go Courter, 437 Fifth Ave., New 

ork. 








NOTICE—Auditions for the concerts of 
the American Music Optimists are now 
being held. Those interested apply for 
particulars to Mme. Merced de Pina, 302 
West 92d St., New York. 





VIOLINIST AND CELLIST WANTED 
—A cultured young lady pianist wishes 
to associate with a violinist and cellist, 
residing in or near New York, who would 


be interested at present in rehearsing trio 
music under professional supervision, and 
later in concert work. Advertiser has 
excellent connections for booking when 
prepared. Address “E. B.,” care Musica. 
Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





AN EXPERIENCED ACCOMPANIST 
(woman) is available. Has accompanied 
well known artists and possesses a knowl- 
edge of languages. Received training 
abroad. Recently arrived in New York. 


C i Address 
J. H.,” care Musica Courter, 437 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
furnished studio with grand piano to let, 
days or hours. Telephone mornings only, 
9111 Bryant. 





FOR SALE—Mason & 
Grand; like new; $1,000. 
Hill 3500, Room 226. 


Hamlin Ebony 
Phone: Murray 





Fully equipped. Now in operation. 
hours). 


lease, or sell machinery without lease. 


For Sale, at a rare bargain, Violin Factory 


Has capacity of 200 Violins per day (24 
Have three year lease on three story brick building, with basement. at 
a sacrifice rental, with privilege of renewal. 
We own patent on neck machine, worth 
a fortune to anyone wanting to manufacture violins, 

It will pay you to investigate this proposition. 
business, plant could easily be converted into most any kind of woodworking plant. 


Wire or Write, West Virginia Violin Mig. Co., Owners, Hungtington, W. Va. 


Will sell machinery and transfer 


If interested in the manufacturing 














ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


(( ontinuad from page 46) 
most of them were entirely lacking in voice and singing 
ability 

Lexington, Ky., October 7, 1920.—Musical Lexington, 
along with many music loving visitors who are crowding 
the city’ for the classic “trots” now going on, experienced 
a thrill last night that will long linger-in their memories. 
The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, with Eugene Ysaye 
conducting, was giving the first concert of the season at 
the Auditorium before an audience of more than 2,000. 
The program was well advanced. The fifth symphony of 
teethoven, as played by the orchestra under the inspiring 
leadership of Ysaye, carried the audience to great heights 
and wove about them music’s magic spell. Now they were 
listening with reverential delight to the lovely andante 
cantabile of Tschaikowsky, and as the music proceeded 
the lights, as if for some theatrical effect, grew dimmer 
and dimmer. One felt the poetic effect of the music in 
the softly dimming light, when “lo, darkness descended— 
black darkness”; the lights were out. There was an audi- 
ble gasp from some in the audience, but the orchestra 
played on amid the darkness and the hush which ensued. 
The lovely Tschaikowsky music, seemingly more lovely in 
the darkness, continued and the ‘work was finished. There 
was great applause and Ysaye, every ready to meet a situa- 
tion, called to his men to play “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” Every one stood up and cheered. This was followed 
by “Dixie,” which of course created a furore. The audi- 
ence was reassured. No one tried to leave the hall. Joseph 
Vito, the harpist, played a charming solo, the darkness 
adding to the magical effect of the music. The orchestra 
then played the pizzicato movement of the “Sylvia” ballet 
music of Delibes, and as the darkness still prevailed 
Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes Forever” was played—all these 
from memory and without light. Just as this work was 
finished the lights came on and the house rang with cheers. 
It was twenty-five minutes of darkness, which, though it 
seemed much longer, was filled with “thrills” and gave 
those in attendance a unique experience—one they will al- 
ways remember. With the light the regular program was 
resumed and finished amid an ovation for Ysaye and his 
men. Jessie Christian, of Chicago, was the soloist. She 
sang the brilliant “Bell Song” from “Lakme,” and as an 
encore the lovely “Solvejg” song of Grieg. She was show- 
cred with flowers 

In the afternoon the orchestra gave a concert for young 
people and children, attracting a large number. 

Following the evening concert many, impressed by the 
unusual feat of the orchestra playing so well through the 
darkness, gave an informal reception to Ysaye and his 
men. The writer met Ysaye later and asked him if he 
had ever had such an experience. He said he had one 
many years ago in Warsaw, when, while he was playing, 
the lights went out and he was called upon to play many 
numbers. He said that was much easier than trying to 
conduct in the darkness, “when the men could not see you 
and you could not see the men.” It was splendid evidence 
of the musical discipline and artistic intelligence of the 
Cincinnati Orchestra, and splendid judgment of its dis- 
tinguished conductor. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Slope.”) 

Miami., 
founder of the 
entertained the 


(See “Music on the Pacific 
Fla., October 20, 1920—Kanute Felix, 
Florida Conservatory of Music and Art, 
Junior Music Club recently in the spacious 
auditorium of the conservatory. The program included 
numbers by Edelweiss Hefty, aged four years; Marguerite 
Nimmo, Trilla Bazemore, Velma Ruth Powers and Carrie 
Ramsey. Mme. Wetzel, teacher of voice at the conserva- 
tory, spoke concerning the value of an artistic atmosphere. 

The Clark studio has been reopened with the return of 
the Clark sisters, who are teachers of piano and voice. 
Adelaide Clark, singer, studied in Boston under Ivan Mo- 
rawski; Eleanor Clark, pianist, is an artist pupil of Clinton 
Jonas, of Roxbury. 

Pauline Weintraub, who held special summer classes in 
Miami, returned recently to Jacksonville, where she will 
resume her regular work as teacher of piano and concert 
pianist, f 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Louis Zoll entertained in honor of 
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Mrs. George P. Long, of New York. Mrs. Long possesses 
a splendid contralto voice and charmed her hearers with 
Kreisler’s “Cradle Song,” Rogers’ “Wind Song” and “The 
Star.” Alice Bate presided at the piano. 

Sara Wilson has opened her studio of aesthetic dancing 
in the Havlin Building. Mrs. Wilson returned recently 
from New York, where she spent the summer coaching 
with Chalif. 

Mattie Walton Epes, of Blackstone, Va., is a recent addi- 
tion to music circles. Miss Epes will spend the winter with 
her sister, Mrs. G. M. Carden, South River Drive, where 
she will open her studio, 

Mrs. Chester Davison, soloist and director of the Trinity 
Methodist choir during the past year, has resigned to move 
to Chicago, where her husband has accepted a position in 
the University of Chicago. 

Ten new members have been received into the “Y Sing- 
ers,” a federated music club open to all male singers who 
qualify before the voice committee. “The aim of the Y 
Singers is to produce high class music in a high class man- 
ner, and it also seeks through its associate membership 
to unite the musical sentiment and spirit of the city in sup- 
port of sincere musical endeavor,” said Dr. A. J. Myers, 
vice-president of the organization. 

Pol Plangon, vocal teacher, and concert singer for sev- 
eral seasons in Miami, and Eva Newlands were married 
recently at Weir, N. H 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


Missoula, Mont., October 14, 1920.—A great treat was 
enjoyed in Missoula on October 9, when the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, with Florence Macbeth, as soloist, 
appeared at the Liberty Theater, before a crowded house. 
Missoula has heard many good orchestras, and has welcomed 
many world renowned singers, but not in recent years 
has she shown the enthusiasm and the appreciation she 
accorded the artists on Saturday evening. The perfect 
ensemble of this splendid orchestra is a delight, and no 
harpist has been heard here who has so charmed his audi- 
ence as did Mr. Williams. The original cadenza in the 
Hungarian rhapsody, No. 2, Liszt, was perfect, and Mr. 
Williams was forced to respond to the enthusiastic applause 
with an encore, which was equally well received. Mr. 
Roentgen, cellist, was also recalled after a solo most de- 
light fully rendered. But perhaps no individual numbers 
were more enjoyed or more enthusiastically received than 
were those given by Florence Macbeth, a most charming 
young singer. She was in excellent voice and each number 
on the program, as well as each encore with which she so 
graciously responded, was worth the price paid. Of all 
the famous singers who have ever appeared here none will 
be more enthusiastically welcomed back if it so be she ever 
appears here again, than will Miss Macbeth. 

Prof. Abernathy, teacher of voice, has organized and is 
conducting a choral society in this city. A great amount 
of interest has been shown in the chorus and an enthusiasm 
is manifest that augurs well for the coming season. It is 
the aim of the society to present works of real merit at 
intervals during the season, and-.among those-to be heard 
are Cowen’s “Rose Maiden,” Handel's “The Messiah,” and 
Vincent’s “Prodigal Son.” 

New Orleans, La.—(See letter on another page.) 


Omaha, Neb., October 14, 1920.-Andreas Pavley and 
Serge Oukrainsky, star dancers and masters of the ballet 
of the Chicago Opera, assisted by a company of eight, and 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Charles Elander, 
gave a performance at the Omaha Auditorium on the even- 
ing of October 5. Messrs. Pavley and Oukrainsky have a 
substantial reputation in these parts for the beauty and 
general excellence of their performances, and the evening 
was one of rare delight. The individual performances of 
both premier dancers are of a high order of virtuosity, as 
witness the uniquely conceived Siamese dance, in which 
Mr. Oukrainsky held the almost breathless attention of 
all, though he did not move from his pedestal until the 
close of the divertissement. In the “Bacchanale” Mr. Pav- 
ley gave play to his great wealth of imagination and. pre- 
sented the joy of living to the eye in beautiful and mem- 
orable form. The many other dances and ballets were no 
less charming in their play of color and motion, and the 
orchestra, under Mr. Elander, provided the tonal setting 
necessary to complete the picture. Anne C. Brown was 
local manager for the occasion. 

The fame of Enrico Caruso was sufficient last Tuesday 
evening to attract to the auditorium an audience which 
filled all seats and overflowed into the available standing 
room spaces. It was the tenor’s first visit here in well over 
thirteen years and great ‘was the enthusiasm. He sang 
several of the arias. for which. he.is-known to practically 
every school child in the land. “Che Gelida Manina,” “Una 
Furtiva Lagrima” and “Vesti la Giubba,” and poured forth 
all his old time wealth of ‘tone and dramatic intensity. 
Encores too numerous for recounting were given, the artist 
evidently taking as much pleasure in singing as his audi- 
ence did in hearing. Caruso’s admirers here hope for 
frequent opportunities to enjoy his wonderful art. The as- 


-(See letter on another page.) 


November 11, 1920 


sisting artists, Alice Miriam, soprano, and Albert Stoessel, 
violinist, rounded out a full and varied program. Miss 
Miriam receiving much applause for her singing of two 
arias and a group of songs in English, and Mr. Stoessel 
winning general and unstinted admiration for the ampli- 
tude of his technical Paco and the remarkable beauty of 
his interpretations. Ivatore Fucito and Louis Grunberg 
functioned skillfully as accompanists, 


Philadelpia, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 


Pueblo, Colo., October 15, 1920.—There is to be.a 
series of artists’ recitals given at the City Auditoriun? this 
season under the auspices of the American Legion. The 
first concert took place on October 11, when Reed Miller, 
tenor, and Nevada Van Der Veer, contralto, presented an 
interesting program. November 27, Arthur Middleton, 
bass-baritone, is scheduled to appear, and ghe course also 
includes Leopold Godowsky, February 15, and the Great 
Lakes String Quartet, March 9. 


San _ Francisco, Cal.—(See “Music 
Slope.’ 


Seattle, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope. ") 
St. Louis, Mo.—(See letter on another page.) 


St. Paul, Minn., October 18, 1920.—The calendar for 
the Schubert Club’ opened on October 13, with a reception 
at the Town and Country Club. The club has many in- 
teresting events scheduled for this season, among them 
being appearances of Frances Pelton-Jones, October 27; 
Hulda Lashanska, November 4; Frederick Southwick, No- 
vember 24; Henry J. Williams, January 12; Benno Moi- 
seiwitsch, January 20; Harry Phillips, February 9; Mabel 
Garrison, April 5. The president of the club is Mrs. War- 
ren S. Briggs, and the list of officers also includes Mrs. 

: Furness, Mrs. C. L. Hilton, Mrs. E. L. Mann, Mrs. 
Charles A. Guyer, Mrs. C. W. Adams, Mrs. W. A. Dorsey, 
Constance Purtell, Mrs L. C. Jefferson, Mrs. J. W. Thomp- 
son, Mrs. Emil Traeger, Mrs. C. A. Weyerhaeuser and 
Mrs. A. O. Eliason. 

Toronto, Can., October 20, 1920.—The Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau, of New York, under the local management 
of I. E. Suckling, presented Enrico Caruso and his concert 
party, consisting of Alice Miriam, soprano; Albert Stoes- 
sel, violinist, with the accompanists, Salvatore Fucito for 
Caruso and Louis Grunberg for the others, in Massey Hall, 
on September 30, the great auditorium ‘being absolutely 
sold out. The receipts are said to be the largest ever taken 
in at one performance in this city. He sang with nobility 
of expression and finish the three arias, “Che Gelida Ma- 
nina,” from “La Bohéme,” Puccini; “Una Furtiva Lagri- 
mo” (“L’Elisir d’Amore”), Donizetti, and “Vesti la 
Giubba” (“Pagliacci”), Leoncavallo, and, in addition, sev- 
eral encore numbers. Alice Miriam sang an aria from 
Charpentier’s “Louise,” the popular “Un bel di” from Puc- 
cini’s “Madame Butterfly,” with a refreshing group of 
songs by Vanderpool, Bartholomew and Walter Rummel. 
Her singing gave agreeable variety, as she is a sincere 
young artist who did some things with considerable skill 
and variety of expression. She was well received. Al- 
bert Stoessel proved himself to be a violinist of gripping 
attainments. He opened the program with a prelude and 
allegro by Pugnani-Kreisler, and the superb manner in 
which he disclosed the musical characteristics of this fine 
composition immediately won the sympathy of his hearers. 
His technic is prodigious. His tone is singularly personal 
in its winsome appeal and his style at once modest yet con- 
vincingly masterful. These attributes made a deep impres- 
sion, and even in small numbers such as his own “Spanish 
Serenade” and Faure’s berceuse, the elegance and refine- 
ment of his playing was always in evidence. The accom- 
panists gave excellent support to the soloists. 

On Thursday evening, October 14, in Massey Hall, Lucia 
De Munck, dramatic soprano, and recent acquisition to the 
city’s singing forces, interpreted a program of songs, 
chiefly of French origin, and won much applause from a 
large and representative gathering. Boris Hambourg, cel- 
list, assisted, playing obligatos, and Richard Tattersall 
acted as accompanist and solo pianist, playing Chopin's 
scherzo in C sharp minor with considerable brilliancy. 


on the Pacific 


“Revelation” Finds Favor 

Marguerite Morgan, soprano, who made her American 
debut at Aeolian Hall, Tuesday evening, October 12, in- 
cluded in her program the new song, “Revelation,” by Sig- 
mund Spaeth, which Albano Seismit-Doda, a composer, 
recently described as “following in Tosti’s footsteps.” Miss 
Morgan also sang the latest waltz by Franz Lehar, “Signs 
of Spring,” with Mr. Spaeth’s text. 

“Revelation” is soon to be recorded by Jeanne Gordon, 
contralto, and Anna Fitziu, soprano, and the former has al- 
ready made a record of the “Madrigal of May,” from “The 
Jest,” in Mr. Spaeth’s translation from the old French. 
“Querida,” another collaboration of the Spaeth-Seismit- 
Doda partnership, is to be sung by Titta Ruffo at his first 
Hippodrome concert. 
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STEINWAY & SONS 








AMERICAN 


IN NAME, OWNERSHIP, AND SENTIMENT 
a 


lies & Hamlin 


The most costly piano in the world 





PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 


















Established 1864 


AN ICH-&-BACH 


ltra- 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


uality PIANOS 


New York City 




















A wee for 80 Years =:= 

















SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadeelhhiaga _ ——— 
Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 























The 


Name SOMME 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
ible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 





PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June 19th, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at 51st Street, 
New York City, 


Dear Sirs— 


are certainly to be congr wetaioted on your 


You 
splendid gchiovement in the productio 7) 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the fin meat players 


aye 
It is so exqui isitel benaeits il in tone and expres- 
ae8, so anaes estion ably 's roe mike that I can readily 
eads in the player 
clone warld. 
Sincerely, 


ne 














THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH. President 


On-the-Hudson at Gist Street New York 














EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 











